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AN OLD ENGLISH WILL 


The Will which I here re-edit is that of Badanod Beotting, 
preserved in MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 42. This document 
is a single sheet, the front being written in a hand of the ninth 
century, very similar to those found in other Kentish documents 
of the period. The first four lines of the endorsement are in a 
hand of the twelfth century, the last line in one of the fourteenth 
century. The will has been several times printed,’ but no editor 
reproduces the manuscript so exactly as is desirable for study 
from a diplomatic standpoint, while they all accept a worthless 
dating, and fail to point out the connection between this docu- 
ment and MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 60, which is of great 
value for the light it throws on the Old English practices in 
regard to the making of wills. 

The dialect of this text is clearly Kentish of the ninth cen- 
tury, agreeing closely with that of other documents of the same 
period and locality (see linguistic study below). The dating of 
the later endorsement (837) is of no value.? All previous 
editors, by accepting this date, have shown that they were una- 
ware that the deed, which the will declares the monks are to 
have, is extant, having doubtless lain beside the will in the Can- 
terbury archives till the Dissolution. It is MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. 
Aug. II. 60, and has been printed by Kemble (no. 259) and by 
Birch (no. 449). In close agreement with the will, it describes 
how King ASelwulf has granted to Bandanod nineteen yokes 
of land lying east of Canterbury, including three meadows. Sev- 
eral place-names in this document cannot be traced, so the exact 


1 Facsimile of the will in Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British Mu- 
seum, Pt. 2, plate 25. It was first printed by Hickes, Dissertatio Epistolaris, p. 54. 
It has since been printed without comment by Kemble (Codex Diplomaticus, 
No. 238) and by Birch (Cartularium Saxonicum, no. 417). Thorpe (Diplomata- 
rium Anglicum, p. 476) offers a text, adding a rather inaccurate translation. 
Sweet (Oldest English Texts, p. 449) gives a text, which is reproduced in his 
Second Anglo-Saxon Reader, p. 193, and in Kluge’s Angelsdchsisches Lesebuch, 
p. 18. Of these editors Birch alone gives the endorsements, though they all 
accept the dating of the second of these (see below). None of these editors re- 
produce all the details of the manuscripts in punctuation, word-division, ar- 
rangement of signatures, etc. 

2 Cf. remarks below on the endorsed dates of other charters from the ar- 
chives of Canterbury. A number of amateur chronologists seem to have flour- 
ished in the monastery of Christ Church in the post-conquest period. 
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site of Badanod’s land cannot be determined. It is especially 
noteworthy that an illegible space occurs in the will just where 
Badanod is giving details of his bequest.* No doubt this has some 
bearing on the fact that only sixteen out of the nineteen yokes 
are accounted for in the will as it now reads. The grant has been 
made at the request of Alchhere dux (who witnesses the will), 
and in consideration of Badanod’s monetary payment (cf. the 
will’s mention of the land’s having been bought). Badano®d is to 
have complete freedom of enjoyment in his own lifetime, and 
of subsequent disposal of the land. (This is strongly stressed in 
the will.) The date of this grant is 845, and so the will must lie 
between that date and 853, when, according to the Old English 
Chronicle* and Asser, Earl Alchhere fell in battle. 

In my notes I have endeavored to show that in Old English 
wills and other documents a large number of expressions recur 
so repeatedly that they can be termed formulae; and further, 
that there is a close connection between these formulae and those 
of the Latin documents. We cannot doubt the basic oral nature 
of the Old English will. It is, however, likely that such state- 
ments as the following need some modification: “for it is clear 
that, apart from certain sentences which he has written largely 
for explanation, the scribe has merely reproduced what the wit- 
nesses have themselves heard and seen.’’® There are many lists 

* I have studied this space, which is sufficient for about five words, with a 
powerful glass under ultraviolet rays. I am convinced that no letters are now 
recoverable, but that it is an erasure, not a mere gap. 

‘ The battle in which Alchhere was killed is dated 853 in MSS. A and D, 
and, virtually, in MS. E, for, though the scribe has written 852 by a slip of the 
pen, the entry comes between those for 852 and 854. (Thorpe corrects the slip. 
Plummer omits 854 as no entry is placed under that year.) The dating of MSS. 
B and C is in disorder at this point. 

5 Hazeltine, Introduction to Whitetock’s Anglo-Saxon Wills, p. xxx. 
Hazeltine also argues that the OE will is a two-sided contract, to be fulfilled 
after the death of one party, but in itself fully binding and irrevocable and 
merely evidenced by the written document, which is not dispositive. Since only 
a two-sided contract could be irrevocable, men of religion exchange spiritual 
benefits for worldly goods. OE written wills in themselves establish no rights. 
H. Meyer (Zeitschrift der Savigny-stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte Bd. t1, Germ. 
Abt., S. 695 f.) argues against these views as follows. Various people benefit 
in wills besides the principal donee, who has little interest in the affairs of many 
of these persons. Sometimes many relatives and various foundations are re- 
membered, slaves are set free, land is left in succession to one person after 
another. Persons not present at the will-making benefit. All this can hardly be 
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of detailed bequests, which must have been dictated, but the 
scribes provided a framework and in so doing imitated the forms 
of the Latin documents which it was also their duty to write. 
Ordinary men making wills once in a lifetime would not use 
stereotyped expressions (see notes 1, 3, 4, 5, 10, 14, 15, 19, 20, 
21), still less could they have harmonized their phrasing with 
that employed in Latin, a tongue of which they would have 
small knowledge. Is it conceivable that Badanod Beotting him- 
self read his “‘book”’ and produced the following elegant render- 
ing of its terms of land-tenure? “We ic et aedeluulfe cyninge be- 
get? gebohte mid fullum friodome on ace erfe after minum dege 
... all on ece erfe to brucanne ge minne dei ge efter swe to 
ationne swe me mest red ¢ liofast sie.’’ The Latin terms are “in 
sempiternam hereditatem habendam ¢ possidendam feliciterque in 
dies ejus perfruendum donabo t post dies ejus cuicumque et heredi 
placuerit derelinquendum liberam per omnia habeat potestatem.” 
He would assuredly have produced some halting expression of 
the same meaning, which our ignorance of colloquial Old English 
forbids us to attempt to reconstruct. What we have is an Old 
English legal jargon, which, in view of the universal use of 
Latin for other documents, must have been evolved for the 
purpose of making wills. Further, the scribe would doubtless 
see not only that what the testator wanted was properly ex- 
pressed, but also that essential things were not forgotten: his 
was the work of the modern solicitor. 

These scribes did not take this trouble for nothing. The wills, 
so drawn up, were highly valued. They were often kept with 
copies of the deeds. In the present case it is probable that the 
extant copy of the land book was made at the same time as the 
will for preservation therewith.* This is certainly true of Birch, 





a contract, and further, the document can hardly be mere evidence. It is a form 
of law, additional to the older forms, but, like them, establishing rights. It 
establishes its possessor in the right to future ownership, and makes known the 
claims of all the donees. There is no need to hark back to the agreement between 
the donor and donee. The donee can claim his goods on the sole ground of the 
one-sided settlement of the testator, upon which disposition alone depends. The 
contractual settlement has been set aside, owing to the influence of the Roman 
and Canonical! form of will, in which the document is dispositive as well as evi- 
dential. 

* The will and the book are in hands basically so very similar that it is al- 
most certain that their scribes were trained in the scriptorium of the same mon- 
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no. 318. In this case a will is added at the bottom of the landbook 
containing the title to the estate disposed of. This addition was 
obviously written by the scribe who wrote the preceding “‘book,”’ 
at the same sitting and with the same pen. (See Ordnance Sur- 
vey Facs. 11. 8). Wills were often reproduced in duplicate and 
triplicate (see note 18). A purely oral will must have been felt 
to be inferior to one so recorded. Before the date of the earliest 
extant wills, the oral contract, supported only by the fading 
memories of witnesses, began to lose prestige, and the written 
contract began to be a practical reality, and a suitable language 
for it began to be evolved. The spoken contract became a tra- 
dition, recalled in formulae like the opening ic cydo and the 
sporadic use of the third person by the theoretically reporting 
scribe. There is little more reality behind such forms than be- 
hind the opening of A®lfred’s preface to his Pastoral Care: 
“ Elfred cyning hated gretan Werferd biscep his wordum.” No one 
imagines this to be the actual record by a third person of the 
King’s actual greeting. Nevertheless, the very use of English 
in these wills is a reminiscence of the Germanic oral will which 
they superseded; the land-books were made in Latin, for book- 
ing land was a process entirely new with nothing Germanic be- 
hind it. 

The present text has been prepared from the original manu- 
script, the spellings of which are exactly reproduced. The ends 
of the manuscript lines are indicated by strokes; the words defi- 
nitely divided by the scribe are hyphenated; the signatures are 
arranged as in the manuscript except that the last two columns 
are placed below instead of parallel with the first three; the en- 
larged letters of the first word are represented by capitals; the 
punctuation of the manuscript is retained, but it should be noted 
that, though the final sie in line 10 is not followed by any stop, 
there is a peculiar flourish on the stroke of the e which may be 
a substitute for the usual comma. In order to make the text as 
clear as possible, I have reserved my notes for addition to the 





astery. It is possible that one scribe wrote both, adopting a more formal, stiffer 
style for the book. In this he might be influenced by the style of the copy of 
the book he followed, while in the will he wrote naturally. Cp. the two styles in 
Cott. Aug. II, 79 and Keller’s remarks thereon, A ngelsdchsische Paleographie, 
Teil 1, plate 1. 
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relevant places in the translation which follows. In these notes 
I refer frequently to the following collections of texts: Miss D. 
Whitelock’s Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge 1930; pp. xlviii+ 
244); Miss F. E. Harmer’s Select English Historical Documents 
(Cambridge 1914; pp. x+142); A.S. Napier’s and W. H. Steven- 
son’s Crawford Collection of Early Charters and Documents (Ox- 
ford 1895; pp. xi+-167). 


TEXT 


Tt IC badanod beotting cydo ? writan hato hu min willa is 
det min erfe-lond fere Se ic et aedeluulfe cyninge beget ¢ gebohte 
mid|fullum friodome on ece erfe efter minum dege ? minra 
erfe-wearda Set is mines wifes ¢ minra bearna, ic wille 
erist me siolfne gode|allmehtgum forgeofan to dere stowe xt 
cristes cirican ? min bearn Ser lif-fest ge-doan ? wiib ? cild 3am 
hlaforde ? higum ¢ dere stowe befestan ober| minne dei to fride 
? to mundbyrde ¢ to hlaford-dome on 32am Singum de him dearf 
sie ¢ hie brucen londes hiora dei ? higon gefeormien to minre 
tide swe hie|soelest Surhtion megen ¢ higon us mid heora god- 
cundum godum swe gemynen swe us arlic ¢ him #lmeslic si¢ % 
donne ofer hiora dei wifes ¢ cilda-ic bebeode | on godes noman det 
mon agefe Szt lond inn higum to heora beode him to brucanne 
on ece erfe swe him liofast sie- ¢ ic biddo higon for godes lufe 
Set se monn|se higon londes unnen to brucanne 3a ilcan wisan 
leste on swesendum to minre tide ¢ Sa godcundan lean minre 
saule mid ge-rece swe hit mine erfenuman| zr onstellen - Sonne 
is min willa det Sissa gewriota sien twa gelice oder habben 
higon mid boecum oder mine erfe-weardas heora dei- Sonne 
is Ses londes|3e ic higum selle-X VI-gioc zrde-londes ? medwe 

all on ace erfe to brucanne ge minne dei 
ge efter swz to ationne swe|me mest red ¢ liofast sie| 
fceolnod arc episc Siss writo ¢ festnie mid cristes rode-tacne 
talchhere dux diss writo ? Seafie twigmund pf f suidberht diac 
+ begmund prb ab diss writo ¢ Seafie — badenod pF ft dyddel 
T hysenod pf diss writo ¢ Seafie | osmund pf f cichus 


T sigemund tT edelred 
T edelwulf t badanod 
T tile 

T cyneberht 


Endorsed: - angli[ce] 
xr testarhtd badno®di qui dedit 
i 
familie eccle x tf4 qua habuit 
de rege - adeluulfo - 
Anno D - céc. xxx - Vir - 
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TRANSLATION 


I Badanod Beotting declare and order it to be written,' how 
I desire that my heritable land, which I obtained from King 
Zpelwulf,? and bought as a perpetual possession* with complete 
freedom,‘ should go after my day and that of my heirs, that is 
of my wife and children. I will first deliver myself up to God 
Almighty into the monastery at Christ Church,* and settle my 
children there,’ and entrust my wife and children to the Superior, ® 


1 cySo t writan hato: Cp. ic. ... cyde t writan hate: Harmer, no, 2; ic 
. . . hatu writan? cydan: ibid., no. 10. Such a formula shows the writing was highly 
important. Later forms like her is geswutelod an Sis gewrite: Whitelock, no. 9; 
her is geswulelod on pisum gewrite: ibid., no. 5; hyer swuteled on esen ywrithe: 
ibid., no. 32, amount to the same thing. 

2 et aeSeluulfe cyninge begat: Makers of wills and grants do not explain how 
they came by their property so often as might be expected. An expression im- 
plying thanks to God is frequent: bera ehta pe him god alened hafd: Whitelock 
p. 42/7; be binge be me god almithin haue lent on pise liue: ibid., p. 86/13; mines 
erfes be ic begeten habbe « get bigete godes bankes and his halegen: ibid., p. 2/2. 
But more explicit remarks, like the present one, are here and there to be found: 
Sem arfe Be me God forgef t mine friond to gefultumedan: Harmer, p. 7/6; ymbe 
Bet lond et Cert Se hire Edelmod hire hlabard salde: ibid., p. 10/16; ymb min lond 
pe ic habbe me God lah? ic et minim hlafordum beget: ibid., p.3/4;t bet land et 
ippebbyg pe ic gebohte mid minum fé6: Whitelock, p. 48/31; pe halue lond at 
Moran so ful and so forth so ic it richtlike on godes witnesse and mani manne mid 
mine wife bigat: ibid., p. 90/24. See also the elaborate accounts of the history of 
property in Harmer nos. 11 and 23. A Latin parallel is dabo . . . cum eadem liber- 
tate quam lfredus rex... mihi in jus proprium cum multorum fidelium testi- 
monio donavit: Birch, no. 539. 

3 on ace erfe: The phrase is found often in OE documents: see Harmer, p. 
5/27, p. 6/2; Birch, no. 519, endorsement; Whitelock, p. 10/8. No doubt it was 
coined to form an equivalent for phrases like in perpetuum possidendam: Birch, 
no. 98; in propriam possessionem: ibid., no. 380; in perennem hereditatem: ibid., 
no. 335; in sempiternum hereditatem: ibid., no. 507.Cp. ecelice selle: Birch,no. 706, 
translating dono eternaliter: Birch, no. 705. Note also in éce erfeweardnisse: 
Birch, no. 464. 

‘ mid fullum freodome: Cf. det he des landes fulne friodom bigete: Birch, no. 
464. (Later the equivalent idea is expressed by swa ful t swa ford: Whitelock, 
pp. 70/21, 74/16). Roughly parallel Latin expressions are easy to find: liberam 
per omnia habeat potestatem: Birch, no. 194; cum universae integritatis libertate: 
Birch, no. 341; integrum quoque libertatem: Birch, no. 335. 

5 after minum dege: Much more frequent is ofer minne deg, as below. So 
common is the latter in comparison with phrases formed with efter that it must 
be classed as a formula: Whitelock, passim. 

* me siolfne: Very frequent are bequests to foundations where the testators 
hope to be buried. See Harmer, no. 2, Whitelock, nos. 5 and 23 and p. xxvi, note 2. 

’ liffest: The word is only elsewhere recorded in the meaning “alive.” See 
Bosworth-Toller s.v. lifest. Here it appears to mean “fast for life.”” Did the 
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and to the monks and to the monastery after my day for 
peace and protection and patronage® in the matters in which 
need may befall them. And let them enjoy the land" during their 
day and entertain the monks" at my anniversary as they can 
best afford.’* And let the monks remember us with spiritual 
benefits as may be profitable to us and charitable in them.” 





testator intend his sons to be monks? This would not prevent their having the 
enjoyment of his property, for an OE monk could have possessions: see evidence 
in Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, I1. 11, 586 (s.v. Minch 10). However, 
it is doubtful if a man could make his sons monks, or in any way confine their 
life to one place. Therefore /if- in this compound probably means the monastery 
(cp. Seo Cudburh Sat lif et Winburnan arerde: Chron. 718). The word would 
then mean “bound to the foundation” (cp. wiffest, eorbfest) and would imply 
that the children were to be under the guardianship of the monks. This would 
perhaps imply a more personal supervision than the entrusting of them to the 
monks for frid, mundbyrd and hlaforddom alluded to in the next phrase, for this, 
in contrast, applies also to the testator’s wife, a mature person. 

* hlaforde: The word hlaford seems to be sometimes used of the Archbishop 
in Kentish documents: see Harmer, p. 77. 

* to fride2 to mundbyrde t to hlaford-dome etc.: The closest parallel is Harmer, 
p. 4/19-22: An das redenne ic hit Bider selle,5e se monn se Be Kristes cirican hlaford 
sie, se min t minra erfewearda forespreoca t mundbora, t on his hiaforddome we 
bian moten. Cf. also nu bidde ic pone bisceop Al fstan pat he 4mundige mine lafe: 
Whitelock, p. 42/22. 

10 brucen londes: Brucan is very commonly used in this connection: t suelc 
man se Oisses landes bruce: Harmer, p. 9/3; t nu willad heo gesellan .. .3am 
godcundan geferscipe to brucen [ne]: ibid., p. 12/24; and ic an pat Athelfled bruke 
pe lond: Whitelock, p. 8/5. The origin of this usage is to be found in the use of 
fruor and its compounds in similar Latin documents. Brucan is also used in com- 
bination with habban: to habbanne t to brucanne: Harmer, p. 3/14; bonne hebbe 
he t bruce: ibid., p. 14/11; to habbenne zt to brucenne: Birch, no. 678. Cp. Latin 
habendum fruendumque: Birch, no. 335; habendum ac perpetue fruendum: Birch, 
no. 341; ut habeant et perfruant: Birch, no. 455; ad habendum etad perfruendum: 
Birch, no. 451. 

1 gefeormien: References to annual payments in the form of food to founda- 
tions are frequent. See Harmer, nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, and also references in White- 
lock, Index Rerum, s.v. food-rent. The instances are by no means confined to 
cases where the foundation benefiting has the reversion of the estate on which the 
charge is laid. The time of payment is not usually specified: in one case it may 
be at any convenient time (Whitelock, p. 64), in Harmer, no. 4, it is to be at the 
Assumption. When, as here, the word fid is used the meaning is probably the 
anniversary of the donor’s death. Hence Wulfred (Harmer, no. 1) does not know 
if Oswulf’s tid will be in the winter or not: this rules out the anniversaries both 
of his birth, and of his grant to Christ Church. In the Latin grant added to 
Birch, no. 289, tempus is used in the same sense. 

2 soelest Surhtion: Cp. Whitelock, p. 64/26: swa hi beste burhkteon magon. 

3 higon us etc. Cp. Harmer, p. 2: aec ic bidde higon Sette hie Sas godcundan 
god gedon aet Sere tide fore hiora sawlum . . . Saetle ge fore uueorolde sien geblits- 
ade mid Sem weoroldcundum godum t hiora saula mid Sem godcundum godum. 
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And then after their day, that is the day of my wife and children, 
I enjoin in God’s name that the land be given to the monks 
for their sustenance’ to enjoy in perpetual possession in such 
manneras may be most agreeable to themselves. And I pray the 
monks, for the love of God that the man, to whom they grant 
the use of the land,'* observe the same custom of providing a 


4 ic bebeode on godes noman: Bebeodan is the usual verb used to express the 
exhortation of the testator to his executors to perform his wishes; biddan is also 
used as in the present document below: see instances in Harmer and Whitelock, 
passim. With on godes noman cp. an Godes libgendes naman: Harmer, p. 8/1, and 
on godes elmihitiges naman: Whitelock, p. 60/26. Latin parallels to such phrases 
are too common to require quotation. Less frequent is pro amore dei correspond- 
ing to for Godes lufan below; but cp. pro honore et amore dei: Birch, no. 342; 
pro amore dei: Birch, no. 449 (Badano®d’s own charter). 

8 to heora beode: Cp. into hiora beode: Birch, no. 507. The compound beod- 
land is also found: to hira beodlande: Birch, no. 706; agefe mon tuuenti hida 
higuum to biodland: Birch, no. 464; den hewen to bedlonde: Whitelock, p. 2/17. 
beodern is also found in a similar figurative sense: into heora beodderne: Kemble, 
no. 974. Cf. Latin phrases like: ut omne bonum . . . ad mensam suam habeant: 

fratribus nostris ad mensam tradidit: Birch, no. 319; ad mensam eorum: Birch, 
no. 203. 

18 se mon etc.: The practice of granting their land for a term was very com- 
mon among ecclesiastical foundations. See e.g., Birch, nos. 429, 464, 609. 

The syntax of se mon se etc. is unusual. As a rule, in the OE compound rela- 
tive se Je ,the se is inflected, and has the case demanded by the relative clause. 
E.g.: 

se wes Hrobgare hzlepa leofost 
. . . pone pe heo on reste abreat. (Beow. 1296-98). 


Fairly frequently, however, the se is attracted to the case of the antecedent, of 
which it is then an emphatic repetition. E.g.: 

se hondwyrm se pe hzlepa bearn 

secgas searoponcle seaxe delfa3. (Rid. 41/96). 


With this latter construction the Norse usage in the case of the relative sa er 
may be compared. Very occasionally the particle je is omitted in such cases. 
The passage under consideration seems to be an instance. Others are 
ac hie god flymde 
... and halegu treow, 
seo pu wid rodora weard rihte healdest. (Gen. 2115-2119). 
Bid pet beacen gode 
halig nemned, ond se hweteadig, 
wigge weordod, se pet wicg byrd. (EJ. 1193-5). 
wepengewrixles, bes hi on welfelda 
wip Eadweardes afaran plegodan. (Brun. 51-2). 


In the last quoted passage, the scribe of MS. D, feeling the difficulty of the 
construction, inserted pe after bes, so producing a relative of standard type. 
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feast at my anniversary as my heirs may amwesins establish and 
therewith attain to the divine reward + ¢ my soul. 

Then it is my wish that there be two similar copies of this 
document.'” The one let the monks have with the deeds,'* the 
other my heirs for their day. 

Then of the land which I give'* the monks there are sixteen 
yokes of or and meadow, .. . , all in perpetual posses- 
sion, both for enjoyment during my day, and for dis }?° 
thereafter in the manner which may be most advisable for me 
and most agreeable." 
ft I, Ceolnod, Archbishop, write this and make confirmation” 

with the sign of Christ’s cross. 
t I, Alchhere, Dux, write this and give my permission. 


17 Sonne is min willa, etc.: The making of wills in duplicate and triplicate 
is frequent: see Whitelock, pp. 46/3, 83/26, 88/12. 

18 mid boecum: The “books” of an estate were often handed over to those 
who were to inherit. In Birch, no. 380, land is given cum libello ejusdem agelli. 
So agrum cum libris: Birch, no. 203. See also references in Whitelock, Index Re- 
rum, s.v. title-deed. A copy of the will was probably a frequent companion of the 
deeds as in the present instance. The will of A23elnod of Eastry (Birch, no. 318) 
was actually written on the bottom of a copy of the title-deed of his land. Birch, 
no. 486 is an instance of book and will being both copied into a chartulary. 

19 selle: sellan and geofan are less common in wills than unnan or geunnan, 
the usual terms tor the action of the testator in making his bequests; the action 
of the executors in putting them into execution is indicated by lestan or one of 
its compounds: note especially and ic an ban kinge to marc goldes: foen (MS. for) 
min eruenumen tot gealeste bat gold: Whitelock, p. 76/12. Unnan is of course 
equivalent to Latin concedo; lestan was probably felt to be the equivalent of 
Latin servo, which it actually translates in the OE Bede III/22: Fordon he 3a 
gods pellican bebodu heold and leste, where the Latin has quod evangelica pracepta 
servaret. Cf. bas word mid rehte haldan wille ond gelestan, Harmer, p. 15/2, where 
it is used in the benediction upon those who respect the will, just as servo is used 
in the corresponding position in many Latin documents: e.g. Birch, nos. 507, 
539. 

2° swe to ationne: The verb ateon is used very frequently meaning “‘to 
dispose of” property: ac hia hit atuge yfter hira dege: Harmer, p. 10/18; agefe 
Set feoh ond atee sue hit soelest sie: ibid., p. 10/24; to ateonne swa swa heo wolde: 
ibid., p. 37/26; ateo so he wille: Whitelock, p. 8/27. The frequent use of the verb 
in this connection is probably due to the similar use of the Latin traho and 
tracto: ac sic adtrahendum: Birch, no. 341; ad tractandum, Birch, no. 335. 

™ swa me mest red t liofast sie: Cp. swa him leofust sio: Harmer, p. 14/36; 
swa hire leofosd sy: Whitelock, p. 10/9; swe higum maest red sie: Harmer, p. 2/9. 
The use of red and leofost in official documents was no doubt suggested by 
Latin phrases like liberum arbitrium habens, Birch, no. 165; ut semet ipso utilli- 
mum esse videretur: Birch, no. 341; prout me placabilis sit: Birch, no. 451. 

% writo t festni¢: Formula also found in Harmer, nos. 2, 4, 7. Similar Latin 
forms in Birch, passim. Mention of the cross is also common in Latin documents. 
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t I, Begmund, Presbyter and Abbas, write this and give my 
permission, 

T I, Hysenod, Presbyter, write this and give my permission. 

t Wigmund, Presbyter. + Suidberht, Diaconus. + Sigemund. 


t Badenod, Presbyter. + Dyddel. t Edelwulf. 
ft Osmund, Presbyter. t+ Cichus. tT Tile. 

tT Cyneberht. 
t Edelred. 
Tt Badanod. 


I append a grammatical investigation. My references are to 
Sweet’s numbering and line numbering of this and other docu- 
ments in his Oldest English Texts, as the glossary to that 
monumental work is the best guide to the language of the Old 
English remains of the eighth and ninth centuries. I confine my- 
self to points which distinguish the early Kentish dialect from 
those of other areas, and briefly indicate how the present text 
compares linguistically with the others of the same period and 
locality. The documents I use are all printed by Sweet (Oldest 
English Texts, charters 34-44). I generally refer to forms only 
in the second, indubitably Kentish, part of 34, and I divide 37, 
40, 41, and 44, each into two parts, indicated as A or B, for each 
consists of two documents on one sheet, though in 37 the same 
hand writes both parts. Since it is important that the exact 
nature of the contents of manuscripts should be understood be- 
fore they are used for linguistic purposes, it may be well first 
to review briefly the manuscripts and subject-matter of the 
monuments which have been held to be Kentish of the ninth 
century. 

In addition to the charters, Sweet regarded the glosses on the 
blank pages of MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Tib. C. II as Kentish. 
There is no external evidence for their dialect, so I disregard 
them. I also set aside the Surrey Charter (Sweet’s Ct. 45) and 
the Codex Aureus Inscription, as belonging to a slightly different 
area. Thus only the Kentish Charters (Sweet’s Cts. 33-44) re- 
main. There are other Kentish documents of this period, but 
they are not preserved in ninth-century manuscripts. I naturally 
disregard all documents of the types labelled by Sweet Saxon- 
Kentish and Mercian-Kentish, for they only yield the names 
of the witnesses, who were very largely from non-Kentish areas. 

Ct. 33 (MS. Cant. Arch. c. 1; Birch 312; Pal. Soc. I. 23) is 
a record of the proceedings of a church council held at Clofe- 
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shoe in 803. The only English words are the names of the ec- 
clesiastics present. Since they came from all parts of the land, 
it seems somewhat absurd to class the document as Kentish 
for linguistic purposes, so I make no use of it. 

Ct. 34 (MSS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 100, and Stowe 8; 
Birch 318; Brit. Mus. Facs. II. 7; Ordnance Survey facs. ITI. 
8) consists of a grant of Kentish land by CuSred of Kent, with 
the consent of Coenwulf of Mercia, to A3elnod of Eastry. In 
the Stowe manuscript the donee’s will is added below in the 
same hand. Since the King of Mercia is involved in the grant, 
while Cudred himself was a Mercian, as were doubtless most of 
his witan, and since eleven bishops from various widely dis- 
persed sees are among the witnesses, it is impossible to regard 
the list of signatures as a specimen of Kentish, or, indeed, of 
any other dialect. The will, however, is clearly pure Kentish, 
having been added later, after £elnod was established on his 
new estate. Accordingly, I quote from the will, but not from 
the grant. The grant bears no date, but it must have taken place 
in 805 when Cudred died, and Wulfred, who signs as archbishop, 
was consecrated. The two manuscripts are in one hand, which 
also adds the will in the Stowe manuscript, so they are probably 
copies of the original deed made when the will was made. This 
must have been between 805 and Wulfred’s death in 832, for 
he also witnesses the will. The scribe writes a very pointed, 
highly finished hand similar to that found in many Mercian 
documents of the period. 

Ct. 35 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 47; Birch 332; Brit. 
Mus. Facs. II. 11) is a record of certain transactions between 
Wulfred and the monastery of Christ Church. The lands con- 
cerned lie in Kent. The personal names are those of Kentish 
ecclesiastics. The document is dated April 21, 811. The script 
is masterly and careful, but less highly finished than that of Ct. 
34, The manuscript may well date from the time of the transac- 
tion, and certainly belongs to the ninth century. There seems 
no objection to regarding this document as pure Kentish of the 
ninth century, but it only offers personal and place names. 

Ct. 36 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 72; Birch 380; Brit. 
Mus. Facs. II. 17) is a grant of land by Archbishop Wulfred 
to Christ Church of land in Kent. It bears an endorsed date in 
a hand of the thirteenth century, which places it in 824, but 
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this has no authority or value. The transaction must have taken 
place in Wulfred’s period of office, 805-832. The original wit- 
nesses’ names have been erased at the bottom, and on the back 
another hand has written the names of Wulfred, his successor 
Ceolnod, and the latter’s attendant priests. This proceeding 
presumably represented a confirmation of the deed. The names 
of the priests date the endorsement about 835. The main part 
of the document is in the highly finished hand mentioned above 
in describing Ct. 34. The document as a whole can safely be 
taken as ninth century, for it is clearly the original copy which 
Ceolnod used in making his revision. 

Ct. 37 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 79; Birch 330; Brit. 
Mus. Facs. I. 15) records (a) certain grants by Oswulf and his 
wife to Christ Church and (b) Wulfred’s agreement to the con- 
ditions of the grant. The grant is probably a copy of an original 
made for the purpose of adding Wulfred’s agreement on the same 
sheet. The writing is a compromise between insular and half 
uncial, but the scribe writes more boldly and tends to exclude 
insular forms when he comes to the second half. Keller believes 
that he had a copy of the first part before him in insular script, 
which influenced his style, while in the second part he fell back 
into his natural half-uncial entirely. The date of the original 
grant must be before 810, for Oswulf is known to have been 
then dead. But the present copy may date from any time in 
Wulfred’s period of office, 805-832. The endorsed date 806 is of 
no value. The document is purely Kentish without any chance 
of contamination by outside influences. 

Ct. 38 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 19; Birch 404; Brit. 
Mus. Facs. II. 19) is a private family agreement. It mentions 
the wife of Earl AZpelmod (d. 859) as a widow, but is confirmed 
by Archbishop Ceolnod (d. 870). Accordingly, it must be dated 
859-870. Kemble’s date 831, accepted by Birch and Sweet, can- 
not stand. The hand is an example of the free, widely spaced, 
rather rough and irregular, but none the less bold, clear hands 
frequently found in Kent at this period. The same applies to 
all the charters to be considered below. This type of writing 
seems to have flourished in Kent without much change through 
the greater part of the ninth century. 

Ct. 39 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 52; Birch 403; Brit. 
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Mus. Facs. II. 21) deals with grants to Christ Church by mem- 
bers of the family mentioned in Ct. 38, and so may be regarded 
as of roughly the same date. This and the last document are 
certainly pure Kentish, since they deal with the private affairs 
of a Kentish family. 

Ct. 40 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 92; Birch 405; Brit. 
Mus. Facs. II. 22) contains (a) a grant by Lufu to Christ Church 
and (b) a later confirmation thereof. The grant must be dated 
843-863 (Harmer, p. 82), and the dating of the twelfth-century 
endorsement (832), though accepted by most editors, is of no 
value. The second part is in a different hand.* The date of the 
second part cannot be determined, but since the first part dates 
not later than 863, and Lufu was still alive when the addition 
was made, the whole deed must have been completed in the 
ninth century. The document, being in two hands, is probably 
the original; a later copy would, of course, be written throughout 
in one hand. There seems to be no chance of non-Kentish influ- 
ences on the language: Lufu was resident at Mundlingham, and 
the grant is to Canterbury. 

Ct. 41 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 64; Birch 412; Brit. 
Mus. Facs. II. 23) is the will of the reeve Abba, with an endorsed 
record of a grant to Christ Church by his wife in a different hand. 
The date is 833-839 (Harmer, p. 75). The endorsed date, 835, 
is reasonable, but its grounds are not explained. The fact that 
the two parts are in different hands suggests that the extant 
manuscript is the original copy. Cp. remarks on Ct. 40. 

Ct. 42 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 42; Birch 417; Brit. 
Mus. Facs. II. 25) is the will of Badanod, the subject of the 
present article. It is obviously Kentish, having no connection 
with any other area. 

Ct. 43 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 16; Birch 497; Brit. 
Mus. Facs. II. 34) records a sale of land in Kent by Duke 
Epelmod to Plegred. It is dated 859. It is witnessed by Zpelwulf 
of Wessex, who at the end of his life was King of Kent only. The 
accepted date of his death is 858, so the document may be a 
slightly later copy with a slip in the date. Some of the names of 
the witnesses have a distinctly Kentish phonological form, and 

* Keller considers that the whole document is from one hand, which shows 


how deceptively similar are the hands of Kentish scribes of the rough school, 
especially when studied in facsimiles. 
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they are probably mostly those of Kentish ecclesiastics and 
secular officers. Accordingly, I accept the text as Kentish. The 
original was certainly written in Kent by a Kentish scribe, even 
if some of the names are those of West Saxons, and accordingly 
it is not to be abandoned like the first part of Ct. 34, the original 
of which may well have been written in Mercia, at a witenage- 
mot of Coenwulf. 

Ct. 44 (MS. Brit. Mus. Cott. Aug. II. 17; Birch 519; Brit. 
Mus. Facs. II. 38) is a grant by Archbishop Ceolwulf of land in 
Kent toa relative, Eanmund. The document is probably a copy 
of the original, for its date 888 is clearly wrong, since Ceolwulf 
died in 870. The hand is not later than 900, however, and there 
is an endorsement in another hand of similar date which briefly 
summarizes the contents in Old English. The grant is signed by 
King Apelred, who ruled 866-871, and by Heahmund as @lectus 
episcopus. This looks as if Heahmund was then elected but not 
consecrated, for he signs another charter in 868 simply as episco- 
pus, and he is known to have become Bishop of Sherborne in that 
year; 868 therefore is the probable date of the original which our 
copy follows. A-pelred and, no doubt, some of the other witnesses 
were from Wessex, but I use the document for the same reasons 
as those advanced in the case of Ct. 43 above. 

It will now be possible to consider the language of Badanod’s 
will and to relate it with that of the other documents. 

WS 4 (generally from West Germanic d by raising or second- 
ary umlaut) appears partly as @ (written ae or @) and partly 
as e; the cases are: aedeluulfe 2; beget 2; efter 3; 21; et 5; dat 
13, 13, 15, 18; elmeslic 11; fere 2; Set 1, 4; Ses 20; et 2; dei 7, 9, 12, 
19, 21; dege 3; liffest 6; befestan 7; megen 10; festni¢e 23; edelwulf 
26; edelred 27. So ae appears once, @ 9 times, e 17 times. This in- 
terchange of symbols is normal in ninth-century Kentish. The 
scribes of Charters 38, 39, 40°, 43 abandon @, while Charter 34 
fully distinguishes ¢@ and 2; all the other documents use @ (writ- 
ten ae, ¢, or @) and e indifferently for WS & and é. The inverted 
spelling é for Germanic é is especially common in Charter 37. 

Germanic d followed by a nasal is always written o; the cases 
are: lond 13; erfelond 2; londes 9, 15, 20; erdelondes 20; mon 13; 
monn 15; on 3, 8, 14, 16; noman 12; donne 12, 18, 20. 

The present document agrees with Charters 34, 35, 36, 37° 
in having only o in such words. But 40° and 44° have only a. 
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The other documents all vary between o and a but o is generally 
preferred. 

The mutation of OE @ appears as #, the cases being: cydo 
1; cyninge 2; mundbyrde 7; hysenod 25; dyddel 26; cyneberht 27; 
gemynen 11. 

This preservation of # from &+i/j is universal in the pure 
Kentish ninth-century documents, but the beginning of the 
later change to 2 may be indicated by the peculiar form yfter, 
Charter 38/5, 13. 

Similarly the mutation of 6 remains written oe: soelest 9; 
boecum 19. 

The other documents also retain oe with the following excep- 
tions: b[1 ledsumg 40/22; twegen 37/22; gerefa 34/8. Note also the 
inverted spelling boem 38/5, which shows that the unrounded 
sound was familiar to the scribe. 

WS & (West Germanic 4) is variously written @, ¢, or e: 
red 22; edelred 27; medwe 21; swasendum 16; swe 5 times; der 
6; swe 10, 17. 

WS & (West Germanic ai+i/j) also varies: leste 16; mest 
22; gerece 17; Sere 5; ar 17; arist 4; dere 7; Sem 6, 8. This con- 
fusion of @ and e as symbols for é' and @ is found in all the 
documents, and none keep the two sounds apart. A falling to- 
gether is clearly indicated, and the inverted spelling haer Ct. 
37/43 (WS hér) shows it to have been under a mid sound. This 
is peculiar to Kentish. WS has a falling together under a low 
sound, distinct from é@ as in hér; Anglian dialects keep @ as a 
low sound, while levelling é'and Germanic é under one mid sound. 

Breaking of é from Germanic d to é@ before 1+-cons does not 
appear: such cases have 4: alchhere 24; all 21; allmehtgum 5. 

This is a point in which ninth-century Kentish varies much. 
Like the present document Charters 34 and 374 have only a but 
the others vary between ea and a.™ 

Altogether, in fully accented syllables a occurs 23 times, 
while ea occurs 31 times.” ea is the more frequent the later the 


™% There is one case of a before r-+-cons: barna 38/10. 

% ea also occurs 11 times in the second element: e.g. eadweald 38/8. It is 
likely that such cases are not phonologically developed, but that ea is trans- 
ferred from the first element of names like wealdhelm 38/19. Normally @ before / 
combinations in lower stressed positions become a, later o (Luick, Historische 
Grammatik, §113). 
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text. Before the ninth century it is only found once (uuealh- 
hunes 8/5), in the tenth-century glosses it is almost universal. 

The other cases of breaking are normal and do not require 
comment: Searf 8; bearn 6; bearna 4; erfewearda 4; erfeweardas 
19; gefeormien 9; siolfne 5. See further below on these diphthongs. 

Interesting are the cases where umlaut acts upon @ or ¢@ 
from @ before a breaking consonant group. The only examples 
in the present document are erfe (7 times singly and in combina- 
tions) and @erdelondes 20. 

In the other documents Germanic d+-breaking combinations 
+i/j always has e before / combinations, but varies between 
e and @ before r combinations. This is a paleographical rather 
than a linguistic point: some scribes seem to like the combina- 
tion @r. 

Back Umlaut affects é (Germanic @) in deafie 24, 25, 25; 
but not in badanod 1,27; badenod 25. There seems little doubt 
this change is found in Kent as well as Mercia in the ninth 
century. The cases with it are earan 34/19; reacoluensae 35/7; 
deara 36/10, 417/60; ealawynne 39/4, 11; Seafie 41 (14 times); 
tea pera 418/62; eacca 44/5. It is absent in: alod 37/21; alad 
41°/60; badaheard 35/13; badanod 36/7, 41/54; gedafie 40°/12, 
13; hafad 418/58; acca 44/4. Cases before back consonants are 
not peculiar to Kentish: cp. Corpus Glossary G 63 heagaspen; 
ibid. A 421 healgo]dorn. é and # never fail to be affected by back 
umlaut in ninth-century Kentish. The cases in the present docu- 
ment are: forgeofan 5; gewriota 18; hiora 9, 12; heora 10, 19. 

As is well known the diphthongization of front vowels by 
preceding palatal consonants is not found in Mercian and 
Kentish. A few traces of the later diphthongization of back 
vowels are found. The present document has gioc 20. Cp. tocled 
35/6 and cases in the later Glosses™ like giogede 109, giohdhade 
1097, gionne (= giongne) 183, as against iunges 815. 

The Kentish treatment of diphthongs is an important fea- 
ture of the dialect. The relevant forms in the present text are: 

ea: from &@ by Breaking: Searf 8; bearn 6; bearna 4; erfe- 
wearda 4; erfeweardas 19. From & by Back Umlaut: deafie 24, 
25, 25. 

** I quote these glosses by Sweet’s numbering in the Second Anglo-Saxon 


Reader, which is a more accessible edition than Zupitza’s standard text in 
ZfdA. xxi and xxi. 
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24: from Gmc. au: lean 16; begmund 24. 

&: From é by Breaking: gefeormien 9; siolfne 5. From 2 by 
Back Umlaut: forgeofan 5S. 

@: From Gmc eu: beotting 1; ceolnod 23; bebeode 12; beode 
13; liofast 14, 22; ationne 22; Surhtion 10. 

io: From i by Back Umlaut: hiora 9, 12; gewriota 18; heora 
10, 19. 

10: By contraction: friodome 3. 

(The rising diphthong of gioc 20 is omitted.) So it appears 
that 2 is not disturbed, and that the tendency is to distinguish 
the first elements of 20, 10: 20 is eo 6 times, io 5 times; 10 is io 
4 times, co 2 times. This agrees well with the other documents. 
In ninth-century Kentish, apart from a few cases of eo for the 
short sound (beorn 38/13; gegeorwen 37/30; -weord 37/33), éa is 
always so written when preserved as a diphthong, its first ele- 
ment being constant. (On begmund see below.) 20, 10 vary more. 
& by Breaking and Back Umlaut is eo 30 times, io 3 times, 
ia 9 times, ea 3 times (these last in names in -bearht). 2 is eo 19 
times, ea 1 time, io 17 times, ia 5 times. 7% by Breaking and 
Back Umlaut is io 19 times, eo 9 times, ia 2 times, ea 3 times. 
70 is io 11 times, ia 8 times, eo 2 times. So 20 has as first element 
e 53 times, i 34 times; #0 has i 40 times, ¢ 14 times. So it is evi- 
dent that the first elements of 20, 10 were becoming similar but 
were not yet identical, ea, ia spellings indicate an unrounding 
of the second element, and the few cases of ¢o for é&@ imply the 
same thing by inverted spelling. 

The second element of @@ disappears in begmund 24 in a 
manner reminiscent of Anglian smoothing, cf. hegyde 34/19. 
These are the only cases in the charters except unstressed ec 
374/9, 37° /five times. The later Glosses have smegan 954 deh 
1035. But cp. heah (as name element) 35/14, 40°/14, 44/3; 
beag- 36/6, 40°/12, 41/48; smeagende 40*/1. Also in the Glosses 
heah 1119, teah 213. So, with 24, weax 37°/27. It seems better 
to regard the @/e forms as due to a sporadic absorption of the 
second element of @a by A, g, c, such as took place later in WS, 
than to attribute them to Anglian influence. The other re- 
puted sign of Anglian influence in these documents, the cases 
of ea arising by Back Umlaut (see ~bove), may also be due to 
Kentish change: é underwent raising to 2 in Kentish as in Mer- 
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cian, and so d may have been at times fronted to é” and have 
undergone diphthongization by following back vowels. 

The second element in suidberht 26, cyneberht 27 is best ex- 
plained as having Palatal Umlaut of é0 from Gmc é by breaking. 
Compare sex 41° /62, 62; rehtlice 34/15; rehtlicast 38/5. A diph- 
thong developed in Kentish in such forms: reohte 38/14; -bearht 
43/8, 9, 44/2; -barht 38/19. (On the last see Biilbring, Alten- 
glisches Elementarbuch, §422.) So from Gmc. ? Kentish must 
have developed diphthongs before At, for the form wiahired in 
Charter 30 (probably a Kentish copy of a W.S. document) can 
only be explained as having Kentish ia for older io. Yet forms 
with monophthongs seem to be commoner and ultimately to 
prevail. In Anglian such e/i forms are due to smoothing, while 
W.S. has its typical i/y forms from palatal umlaut. In Kentish 
e/i forms are a stage in a process ¢0/10 > ¢/1>i/i before palatal- 
ised consonant groups. The final stage appears in the tenth cen- 
tury Glosses: cniht- 1067, riht- 169, gewricl 702, wiht 344. Two 
further explanations of -berht are possible: it may at times have 
had unbroken é owing to weak stress, or it may have had early 
parasiting (beriht, Ct. 5, as in early Northumbrian) and so have 
retained é. But these explanations do not help with wiht (which 
is usually a first element), or with reht, sex, etc., so it seems better 
to regard all the forms as due to a Kentish palatal umlaut which 
took place in two steps: first the second element of the diph- 
thongs é0, 70 is lost before palatal As, ht and then the first ele- 
ment is raised if it be e. This second step occurs in the period 
between the ninth-century documents and the Glosses. The first 
step was completed before 800, for wiht and berht occur as name 
elements in a charter of about 770 (O.E.T. p. 429) preserved in 
a manuscript of the eighth century. The cases of wiht and berht 
in still earlier Kentish documents are inconclusive, for the 
scribes of the oldest Kentish charters (Sweet 4 and 5) do not 
write the second element of short diphthongs: note the forms 
bernhaerdi 5/6 (both MSS.); bernhardi 4/6, aeldredi 4/5; irmin- 
redi 4/5." But the scribe of the charter of 770 has eard- four 


*7 i.e. it may have undergone the zweite Aufhellung (Luick, Historische 
Grammatik, §§179 and 231). 

*8 Note that though the second elements of these diphthongs are not writ- 
ten, the first elements of é, & are distinguished as ae, e respecitvely. These 
documents unfortunately contain no words with long diphthongs except possibly 
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times, and wwealh- once, so he may be presumed to have implied 
a monophthong in his spellings wiht and berht. Charters 6 and 
7 provide no evidence, for in them wiht does not occur, and berht 
only occurs in the second element. In some inflected forms, hs 
and ht would not palatalise, because e or a back vowel followed, 
and the diphthongs naturally retained in such forms could be 
levelled out: hence occasional ninth-century reoht, wioht. 

With regard to accidence it may be noted that in inflectional 
and low-stressed syllables Prim. OE & and i have fallen together 
in e. The only exceptions are @rist 4, si¢ 11, festni¢ 23, Deafi¢ 
24, 25, 25. (on @rist see Biilbring, |. c. §361). In ninth century 
Kentish, é/¢is written in unaccented syllables occasionally ow- 
ing to the confusion of @ and ¢ in the dialect. 

ist sg. pres. ind. in -o usually: cydo 1, hato 1, biddo 14, writo 
23, 24, 25. But wille 4, bebeode 12, fesini¢ 23, Seafi¢e 24, 25, 25. 
This form varies between e and o in the documents. -a occurs 
once, willa 40/3. Cp. a<o/u in neut. pl.: gedinga 39/1; fodra 
39/6. 

2nd and 3rd sg. do not occur in this document. Elsewhere 
they are uncontracted: hafad 34/17, 41/58; bibeaded 41/64; 
forgifed 41/69, seled 41/39. 

Inf. in -an: forgeofan 5, gedoan 6. So in all documents. Gerun- 
dive in -anne: brucanne 13, 21. Other documents vary between 
~enne, -anne. 

Pret. pl. does not occur. Other documents have -an except 
37° which has -on twice but -an once. 

The inflection -an of weak nouns, weak adjs., and advs., is 
-an except in higon 9, 14, 15, 19. Other documents have -an 
except 37“ which has both -om and -an. 

Dat. pl. in -wm. So all documents. Note peculiar pronominal 
dat. sg.: minem 40/17, 39/6; dissem 41/66. 

Gen. pl. in -a, -ra: so always in these documents. 


Superl. adj. in -ast. So always in these documents. 

In spelling the use of @ (¢) and ¢ has already been considered. 
3 is used to the exclusion of th, ). P is used except in aedeluulfe 
2; suidberht 26. h is used for [x] except in alchhere 24. Medial and 





the name theabul 5/7 (both MSS.). Here the spelling ea suggests that some scribes 
distinguished long from short diphthongs by writing the second elements of the 
ormer but not those of the latter. 
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final voiced f is b in ober 7; witb 6. But cp. erfelond 2; forgeofan 
5; wifes 12, etc. 

These peculiarities are all found in the other Kentish docu- 
ments of the ninth century. ) appears only in 41“ which, like 
the Surrey Charter (Sweet 45), has it occasionally initially. The 
use of } for medial f is found in many documents, but never con- 
sistently: we have only an interchange of symbols, no doubt due 
to the original distinction of Germanic [f] and [b] as f and } 
which partly survives in the Epinal Glossary (see Sievers, P.B.B. 
x1, 542). h is practically universal for [x]. P is used in all docu- 
ments. 

A. CAMPBELL 
Oxford, England 




























THE ORDER OF THE CANTERBURY TALES: 
A FRESH RELATION BETWEEN A AND B TYPES OF MSS.' 


The discovery of a fresh piece of evidence bearing on the 
question of the order of the C7’ is no light matter: and when 
from that evidence it is possible to support the order of the EI- 
lesmere MS as Chaucer’s order, and even to conjecture Chau- 
cer’s working methods with some show of likelihood, then we 
have something which must be seriously looked into and care- 
fully considered by all Chaucerian scholars. A very peculiar 
reversal of order between A and B types of MSS, twice repeated, 
is being brought to the attention of Chaucerians in this article; 
but the reader’s patience must be requested, for first the ground 
must be cleared somewhat, and then it is necessary to go into 
the relative dates of the tales which head each group of tales, 
following Miss Hammond’s lead.? This preliminary survey is 
necessary to render coherent the strikingly regular reversals of 
order between A and B types of MSS. 

It is to be remembered that the scribes who copied the CT 
so often took it upon themselves to change the order of the 
Tales that the question of the proper order is one of extreme 
chaos; therefore it seems just to say, as Professor Tatlock does,* 
that no MS has the authority of the order adopted by the Chau- 
cer Society. That is, modern editors have better resources at 
their command to aid them in determining the order of the 
CT, and consequently their arrangements have more authority 
than those of the scribal editors. But while we value modern 
editors’ arrangements very highly, it is a serious matter to fail 
to keep clearly in our minds the distinction between editions of 
the CT, which are presented as editors’ arrangements, and the 
MSS among which, for all we know, may yet be found Chau- 
cer’s own order. Our hope, faint as it is, of arriving at Chaucer’s 
own order for the CT, if he had any, lies in those fifty-seven 


1 This article was done under the direction of Dr. W. H. Clawson, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, to whose thorough knowledge, patience, and interest, it owes 
its appearance. I am also much indebted to Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, who has 
given me very valuable criticism on the points discussed in this article. 

? Hammond, Chaucer, p. 255: ‘“‘We should further remark that while the 
Tales of the Miller, Reeve, Summoner, and Pardoner all bear the marks of ma- 
ture and masterly narrative workmanship, the first Tale in several of the Frag- 
ments, shows relatively earlier handling or may be argued of early date.” 

* PMLA, L, 133. 
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MSS: the burden of proving that they are, or are not, Chaucer’s 
order rests with us. 

When Chaucer conceived the idea of the CT, it is likely 
enough that he had already a considerable amount of material at 
his disposal. Some of the tales we virtually know were written 
years before he began the C7; and naturally anyone would pro- 
ject a collection of 120 tales with more confidence if he had a 
comfortable number tucked away against a dearth of inspira- 
tion. For it could hardly have passed without note and comment 
among Chaucer’s friends and admirers, that in the Legende of 
Good Women when he promised twenty tales, he had given them 
only nine. The CT, as we all know, was neither Chaucer’s first 
collection of stories, nor a type unique in Europe, or in England, 
for that matter, but was such a collection as any accomplished 
poet might look forward all his life to making.‘ Perhaps Chaucer 
realized that the Legende of Good Women limited him too much 
to be the crowning work of his life, and so abandoned it, yet 
still wrote up such material as pleased him while looking about 
for a suitable framework. The earliest-written tales of the CT 
were probably set down in this way, and then later incorporated 
into the CT. 

Evidence that the Lyf of Seint Cecyle was adapted to the 
Second Nun bears out such inferences. First, the Lyf of Seint 
Cecyle, commonly taken to be the SNT, is given in a list of 
Chaucer’s works in the Legende of Good Women; the SNT, then, 
was written before the CT had been begun. Again, the Second 
Nun is not an “unworthy sone of Eve” as she says she is (1. 62), 
so obviously the tale was written before the Second Nun herself 
had taken form, for otherwise such a slip in sex would be most 
unlikely. It will be agreed, I think, that the Lyf of Seint Cecyle, 
by its imperfect adaptation to the Second Nun, shows that 
Chaucer had it by him when he wrote the Prologue. As for the 
KnT, which we consider next, the reference in the LGW will 
be readily recalled: 


All the love of Palamon and Arcyte 
Of Thebes, though the story is knowen lyte. 





Most scholars now believe that the reference here is to the KnT 


* I cite Gower’s Confessio Amantis, the Seven Sages, the Fables of Bidpai, 
and a chapter in the Filocolo. 
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in some form, and not to Queen Anelida and Fals Arcyte. That 
being the case, then the Kn7, if not as we now know it, yet did 
exist in an earlier version. The C/T both Skeat and Pollard 
date immediately after the Genoa mission of 1373, for Petrarch 
was living in Padua then, and Chaucer says distinctly that the 
Clerk learned this story at Padua of ‘‘Fraunceys Petrak.” Tat- 
lock is inclined to date it later,’ after the second journey to 
Italy; but this is still before the CT was begun. The C/T and 
SNT are written in the same seven-line stanza; and the seven- 
line stanza has been taken as proof of the early date of a tale. 
The appearance of this stanza of itself would not convince a 
modern scholar that a piece is early; but it still is contributory 
evidence to an early date. The MLT, for instance, which is so 
curiously inappropriate® both to the Man of Law and his Pro- 
logue on Poverty, gains support for an early date by the fact 
that it is in the seven-line stanza. The PhysT Pollard finds to 
be earlier than the origin of the C7, and Tatlock says it is “in 
every respect . . . harmonious with the Legende of Good Women,’” 
which both Skeat and Tatlock believe to have been published 
not later than 1387. Tatlock holds that “‘the Physician’s Tale 
may very well be the first story written expressly for the Canter- 
bury Tales.”’"* Mr. F. N. Robinson does not consider that the 
PhysT was written before the inception of the CT, either: but 
it is sufficient for our purposes here if the PhysT is granted to 
be the first, or even one of the first tales written for the CT. 
In the other four cases discussed, Tatlock and Robinson accept 
the SNT and the KnT as being written before the projection of 
the CT. Though Tatlock admits evidence for considering the 
CIT and the MLT earlier than the Prologue, yet because he feels 
it is derogatory to the quality of a tale to date it earlier than the 
inception of the CT, he prefers not to do so without full evi- 
dence. For the purposes of this article the SNT, KnT, MLT, 


5 Tatlock decries any tendency to date tales before the CT in a pungent 
manner: “It seems to me also proper to deprecate the practice of regarding the 
Canterbury Tales as a dumping ground for Chaucer’s old outgrown literary 
work.” Devel. and Chron., Ch. Soc., series 2, no. 37, p. 162, 163. 

* Robinson, Chaucer, p. 6, declares it “sufficiently appropriate.” But many 
scholars have felt it very inappropriate. Cf. Skeat, III, 406, Tatlock, Devel. and 
Chron., p. 197, Hammond, Chaucer, p. 252, and Tupper, JEGP, XXXIII, 353, 
354, who all suggest that the Man of Law originally told the tale of Melibeus. 

7 Devel. and Chron., p. 151. 8 Devel. and Chron., pp. 155, 156. 
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CIT, and the PhysT will be thought of as being, not necessarily 
all written before the Prologue, but certainly the earliest five 
tales in actual writing order. 

The former tendency to date as earlier the tales less inter- 
esting to us has discredited all attempts to assert that any of 
these tales were composed prior to the conception of the pil- 
grimage. Pollard has made an indirect avowal of such inclina- 
tion: “In the early stories, though the verse is good enough, the 
treatment is often careless and unsympathetic, and Chaucer was 
clearly not interested in them.’’® And actually many authori- 
ties do still hesitate to date tales before the inception of the 
CT because they feel they are classing them as inferior. This 
seems to me critically false. If, as would seem sensible, we take 
medieval taste into account as a not inconsiderable, and prob- 
ably Chaucer’s, criterion of the literary value of the tales, we 
might find ourselves in a quandary in deciding which tales are 
after all best. It can scarcely be assumed that Chaucer wrote 
for modern readers. And medieval readers enjoyed greatly those 
tales which we would, in some instances at least, consign to 
limbo. Those Miscellanies, including a portion of the CT, which 
Sir William McCormick has collected,’ afford us a basis for a 
valuable comparison of medieval and modern taste, for these se- 
lections are very likely to contain the tales most popular with 
medieval readers. The PrioressT which we also think very 
highly of, appears in six Miscellanies, Melibeus occurs four 
times, as does the CIT, while the SNT, MkT, and the ParsT 
come in two Miscellanies each, and the KnT and MLT are 
found in one each. The CIT, SNT, KnT and MLT are believed 
to have been written before the Prologue, and medieval readers, 
as one sees, thought them four of the eight best tales in the whole 
series. It cannot be said that Chaucer did all his best work 
after, and all his poor work before the Prologue, and this is the 
logical deduction when critics refuse to date a tale early be- 
cause it has high literary value. There is of course a mean be- 
tween these two extremes of opinion, and it is really that which 
is to be emphasized. 

* Globe Chaucer, Introduction, p. xxvi. 

% McCormick, MSS of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, pp. 533-561. These are 
listed as Miscellanies, with the exception of Pp, a Chaucerian Miscellany (ParsT 


and MonkT), Kk, Elizabethan, (PrioressT), and Tc*, fifteenth-century poetry, 
(MonkT). 
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Now if the KnT, MLT, CIT, PhysT and SNT are estab- 
lished as the five earliest written tales (probably before the 
Prologue), let us compare their positions in the general grouping 
of the CT. 


A.a. Knight's Tale. 

B. Man of Law’s Tale. 
C.a. Physician’s Tale. 
E!. Clerk’s Tale. 

G.a. Second Nun’s Tale. 


We must be struck by the fact that these five earliest written 
tales all head groups of tales. The other heads of groups are 
the ShPT," the WBT, believed to be a late inclusion, the SgT 
and the MancT™ (both of which Pollard considered to be early)." 
When all five early tales head groups, we cannot say less than 
that it is a most interesting coincidence. A comparative group- 
ing of the Chaucer Society order and the five tales will present 
the situation clearly. 


Bi, Bie, SS hin th BGs Pia coh eey Sa’ Knight. 

b. Miller. 

c. Reeve. 

d. Cook. 
ee: I Bs orn nv nnd aiedene s Man of Law. 
B.’a. ae nl see (note 12) below for a 

b. Prioress. | discussion of this 

c. Sir Thopas. 

d. Melibeus. 


The ShpT is felt to have been originally written for the wife of Bath (see 
Hammond p. 285, and Devel. and Chron. p. 206). Then, later in the arrangement 
of the CT, it was assigned to the Shipman, and put at the head of group B*. 
Perhaps the PrioressT had originally headed this group. 

The PrioressT might conceivably be early, since it is in the seven-line stanza 
which Chaucer used chiefly in his middle period. That being the case, the 
PrioressT might be added to this group of five tales written before the CT 
was begun. I quote, to indicate the reasons for assigning it a later date, Robinson, 
Introduction, p. 12: “The Prioress’s Tale, though in the stanzaic form character- 
istic of Chaucer’s middle period, is generally assigned, by reason of its flawless 
workmanship and its perfect adaption to the teller, to the time of the fully de- 
veloped plan of the Canterbury Tales.””—See also Pollard, Introduction, p. xxvi. 

12 Tatlock has pointed out that H and I were separate only to conform to 
Furnivall’s time-scheme; therefore I do not mention the ParsT. PMLA, L, 
122 ff. 8 Globe Chaucer, p. xxvii. 
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e. Monk. 

f. Nun’s Priest. 
ee ee Pore ee ree Physician 

b. Pardoner. 

D. a. Wife of Bath. 

b. Friar. 

c. Summoner. 
ee ey Clerk. 
E.2. Merchant. 

F.! Squire. 
F.2 Franklin. 
Ge er aii 885 AE NG Second Nun. 


b. Canon’s Yeoman. 
H. Manciple. 
I. Parson. 


It would really be begging the question to explain as a coinci- 
dence the fact that each of these five early tales head groups, 
not once, not twice, but invariably. If it be no coincidence, then 
it must be the result of Chaucer’s planning. If these five tales 
were obviously the best fitted to head groups (which one 
seriously doubts to be the case), then we would have traces 
of Chaucer planning the sequence of the tales for literary ef- 
fect. Obviously that is not the case, so then we must explain the 
situation otherwise. Could it have been Chaucer’s working 
methods which caused these five early tales to stand at the 
heads of groups? 

When these five tales, without especial fitness for the posi- 
tion, have held their places at the heads of groups through thick 
and thin, it appears very likely that Chaucer originally planned, 
say five groups of tales, each group to be headed by a tale 
already written. The first five tales were thought of as heads 
of groups, because they were done and there, not because they 
had been written especially for the position; and the tales then 


“4 It might be mentioned that it would be difficult indeed, so great is the 
variety of tales, to arrange them so as neither to promote lively contrast or 
comparison (with the exception of Melibeus, the MkT and the ParsT, which 
together would make heavy going: and it will be noted that two of these do 
occur together!): and that therefore it is the ingenuity of the later written links 
which makes the present sequence of tales, in B*, for example, seem to us so 
artistically fitting. 
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could not have been kept all together, just anyhow, but they 
must have been kept separate from each other, so that those 
later written could be added to each of these early tales to form 
a group as Chaucer thought best. Thus the later-written pieces 
conclude each group: as in A, the unfinished CookT, B, the 
NPT, C the PardT, D the SumnT, E and F™ the FIT, and 
G the CyT. These original five groups might have been kept 
all together, it is true, but by tying, or by portfolios, the early 
tales must have been kept separate from each other to allow 
the later tales to be added to them. That is, when Chaucer had 
written a tale, he would simply place it with the tale he meant 
it to be with, and so its position in the CT was fixed by its 
physical position in Chaucer’s papers. Now if the internal order 
of the tales depended on their physical position, it is not less 
likely that the order of the whole CT was implicit in the order 
the groups or piles of papers were kept in. For the man who 
is master of his subject and his study, it is a most convenient 
way of keeping his papers. Yet what confusion there would be, 
should the papers be disturbed. Any disturbance at all in the 
physical position would throw out the order of the CT disas- 
trously, and here we cannot help but recall that the present con- 
dition of the MSS of the CT is one of almost unparalleled 
confusion. 

But in all the confusion of the MSS there is nothing more 
striking than that there are only two main orders; and it is not 
less striking that in the two places where the order is changed 
between A and B types of MSS, it occurs in exactly the same 
way, and in a rather peculiar way at that. A comparison of A 


B A 
Sd: snsinesnhevaane Knight 
8 hla RIE es at Man of Law 


Wife of Bath (1 3) Squire 
I Clerk (2 1) Wife of Bath? I 
Squire (3 2) Clerk 


Physician (1 3) Second Nun 
II Shipman (2 1) Physician II 
Second Nun (3 2) Shipman 


& PMLA, L, 122. 
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and B types, using only the heads of groups (omitting the 
MchT, E*, and the FRIT, F*, for reasons to be gone into later) 
will bring this point out. 

The position of the first group of two and the last group of two 
is unchanged, but note the very peculiar and regular reversal of 
order in the six middle groups. Divide these in two groups of 
three, I and II, numbered in B, 1, 2, 3, and in A, in both cases, 
we find them changed to 3, 1, 2. Now in B the order is more 
topographically correct, because II, 3, the SN7, G, contains 
the mention of Boghton-under-Blee, which must properly fol- 
low II, 2, the Shp7, B?*, with its mention of Rochester. So that 
1, 2, 3, it is probable, is the order Chaucer intended. 

This remarkable change in order might be due to chance: 
but no one is likely to let it rest at that. Years ago, in an another 
connection, Miss Hammond suggested the possibility of piracy 
of Chaucer’s papers,'* and Tatlock refers to it in his recent arti- 
cle.'’ Up to this point no evidence has brought it into actual dis- 
cussion.'* Miss Hammond feels that “the stolen copying was 
done with one or two fascicules at a time in the hands of the 
scribes, not a complete text.’ (Italics mine.) Now if this had been 
the case, and the thief had taken the first two piles, the Knight’s 
group and the Man of Law’s, to the pirate scribe, it is very un- 
likely that the scribe could forget that the Knight’s group came 
first; consequently these two would be returned in the same 
order in which they were taken. Now if next time the scribe or 
thief or pirate took the next three piles of papers, then the scribe 
might copy 1, put it at the bottom of the pile of three groups, 


6 Chaucer, p. 262. 

PMLA, L, 105, footnote 14. 

18 There are, however some interesting parallels. In 1599, when Francis 
Thynne published his A nimadversions (Ch. Soc. series 2 vol. 8.13, p. 12 of the 
Animadversions) he mentions that the Chaucer MSS which his father had col- 
lected from the monasteries were “‘partly dispersed aboute xxvj yeres a-goo and 
partlye stoolen oute of my howse at Popler.” Chaucer’s fame was then waning 
in comparison to the fourteenth-century, yet the Chaucer MSS were worth 
stealing in 1576. A fourteenth-century case of piracy similar to the situation I 
am conjecturing for Chaucer happened in Paris in 1330 to Guillaume de 
Deguileville (Lydgate’s translation, Pilgrimage of Man, from Deguileville’s 
Pélerinage de la vie Humaine, EETS, extra series, vol. 77. 83. 92, p. 6 ff.) when the 
Pélerinage, was stolen and published by the pirate before it was completely re- 
vised. 19 Chaucer, p. 262. 
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copy 2, put it at the bottom of the pile, copy 3, and leave it on 
top: and then return all three in this order, 3, 1, 2, which is the 
order of the A group of MS. The case of the second lot of three 
groups is exactly the same; and as for the last two, they are 
joined by a strong link. The secret copying would undoubtedly 
be done in haste, and this is probably one reason for the care- 
lessness in returning the MS in a disturbed order. The MS as 
returned would be in the order of A type. The scribe who was 
given the authority to publish the MS would find it in the order 
of A type, and would copy that order in good faith. If Chaucer 
had been alive to detect the disturbance in the position of the 
groups, this could not have occurred: it must be postulated, then, 
that both the piracy and the publishing of the CT took place after 
Chaucer’s death, or when he was unable to supervise proceedings. 

With the reader’s assent, it is hoped, the MchT, E?, and the 
FkIT, F* have been omitted from the comparative list of A 
and B types. In B, where they follow the C/T, E,' and the 
SqT, F,) respectively, there is, of course, no objection; but in 
the A type order, where these tales stand separately, as en- 
tities, some further explanation is due. Let us list them as sep- 
arate tales, except for the Wife of Bath group, as they do stand 
in A, and compare them. 





B A 
{ Wife of Bath (1 3) Squire 
Clerk (2 Merchant 
I; Merchant 1) Wife of Bath ?I 
Squire (3 2) Clerk 
| PRRs va bvcccccesencss Franklin } 





The Wife of Bath group, the SgT and the C/T naturally retain 
their relative position, as in the earlier comparison of these 
groups on page 159, but the reader will immediately notice that 
where in B the MchT precedes the SqT, in A it follows. And the 
FkIT remains at the last through everything; so that it must 
have been set aside by the pirate scribe for some reason, or 
abstracted to show someone, and then simply added at the last 
of the group whence it had been taken earlier. In the matter of 
the SgT and MchT, much more serious, Tatlock has pointed 
out that but for Furnivall’s time-scheme, the MchT and SqT 
would never have been separated, since the Merchant’s end- 
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link and the Squire’s head-link are really one.”® Therefore it is 
likely that the pirate scribe returned the MS in A order, except 
that the MchT preceded the SqT,* and was at the head of all 
this group. The authorized scribe first saw the CT in A order, 
but with the MchT following the MLT and preceding the 
SqT. This he probably felt to be an error, since he had noticed 
the S .. . indication at the Man of Law’s end-link;” so that asa 
sufficiently indicated correction, then, he put the Sg7 after 
the MLT, and ahead of the MchT. That is, the independent 
reversal of the MchT and SqT is due to the authorized scribe, 
who also omitted the Host stanza on the greater authority of 
the S. . . indication. 

This theory of pirate and authorized scribe gains some sup- 
port from the observations made on the Hengwrt MS by Tat- 
lock ;* he says that Hengwrt is written by the same scribe who 
latter wrote the Ellesmere MS in B type order. The scribe had 
some real reason for changing to B type order; I submit that 
the Hengwrt scribe heard later of the piracy, and realized from 
what source his difficulties with Hengwrt had sprung; conse- 
quently in the Ellesmere MS, he adopted the pirate scribe’s 
order which he believed to be Chaucer’s order. 

The purpose of this article, to this point, has been to clear 
the ground for the introduction of the comparison of the A and 
B types of MSS, and to present that comparison in the clearest 
manner possible; if the reader has a clear picture in his mind of 
what I conjecture to have happened, well and good; but now, 
when all the proof has been set before you, the time has come 
to fill in, so to speak, the continuity of the idea. What could be 
said logically from the evidence has been said: what new things 
follow are hypothetical. 


% PMLA, t, 122. 

1 Owing to the Host-stanza in type B, the MchT might have been detached 
by the pirate scribe from its connection with group (2) and thus have become 
the head of group (3). 

® Mod. Phil., I11, 163-164. This suggestion has been widely accepted, but I 
believe was first brought out by Miss Hammond here. See also Tatlock, PMLA, 
L, 117. The fact that although in the MSS three different pilgrims follow 
the Man of Law, yet the name of each begins with an S (Squire, Sumner, Ship- 
man) has led scholars to conjecture that Chaucer never filled in the name of the 
pilgrim who was to follow the Man of Law, but left something very much like 
this “S . . . ” which was later filled in by each scribe as seemed best to him. 

% PMLA, L, 133. 
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Chaucer had died, leaving the CT in piles of papers (more 
than five now, possibly eight). The order of the CT was implicit 
in the physical order of these piles of paper, and Chaucer’s 
household was aware of this fact. A pirate scribe seized his op- 
portunity, and either stole or had the MS stolen, two or three 
piles at a time, so that he could copy them without alarming 
the household by the disappearance of the whole CT MS; this 
copy was the archetype of the B type of MSS. After copying 
the MS he replaced it in an order other than the one he had 
received; this was the archetype of A type of MSS except for 
the relative positions of the SgJ and MchT. A member of 
Chaucer’s family, or the much-discussed literary executor, 
some person with authority in any case, then authorized another 
scribe to publish the CT in the usual way, informing him that 
the order of the CT was implicit in the order the piles of paper 
were kept in. The authorized scribe copied this order as di- 
rected, but was puzzled by the S . . . indication before the MchT 
and after the MLT; and so in conformance with what he felt 
were the indicated intentions of Chaucer, reversed the posi- 
tions of the MchT and SgT. And so he copied down the arche- 
type of A MSS, just as the pirate scribe had previously made 
the archetype of B MSS. The Hengwrt scribe was dissatisfied 
with A type order as he found it, and re-arranged it drastically; 
later he adopted the B type order for the Ellesmere MS because 
he had come to hear of the piracy. 

While this theory can scarcely be regarded as conclusively 
proved (and indeed, be it well noted, even a signed and wit- 
nessed statement of the piracy would be doubted) yet the 
curious relation of A and B types of order cannot be gainsaid 
or let rest. And it is moreover extremely interesting that this 
theory has gathered to itself so many independent observa- 
tions of scholars, such as the position of the early tales, the 
suggestion of piracy, the mooted fascicules, the S . . . indica- 
tion, the Merchant-Squire link, the observations on the Hengwrt- 
Ellesmere scribe; nor is their support forced, but they fall in 
place as if they had always belonged there. And the general 
conclusion, that B is Chaucer’s order, and A a corruption to be 
explained, is in harmony with general scholarly opinion. 

M. L. S. Lossinc 
Bryn Mawr College 















TWO LITERARY PROBLEMS IN THE 
NIBELUNGENLIED 


I. SIGFRID’S BEHAVIOR ON HIS ARRIVAL AT WORMS 


Many critics have pointed out a discrepancy between Sig- 
frid’s original mission to the court at Worms and his demands 
to Gunther on his arrival there. In Holz’s' words: ‘Wir erin- 
nern uns, dass er ausgezogen war, um Kriemhilt zu werben. 
Hier in Worms sagt er davon kein Wort, sondern fordert 
plétzlich ohne jeden Grund Giinther zum Kampf um Land 
und Leute heraus.”’ 

The difficulty is that Sigfrid seems, on the one hand, to have 
forgotten the object of his journey to Worms, and, on the other, 
to behave in the most untoward fashion, achieving nothing 
thereby, and showing himself in the most unsatisfactory light, 
from the point of view of his purported aim. 

There have been several attempts at an explanation, most 
of them, however, undertaken according to the so-considered 
origins of the story. For instance, it has been suggested that 
Sigfrid’s behavior is one of the last traces of the fairy-tale 
stage of the story. It would be perfectly in agreement with the 
fairy-tale tradition of “Doughty Hans” or Bédrensohn. But 
there would be, then, little or no connection between this scene 
at Worms and Sigfrid’s earlier and later bearing. The explana- 
tion is consequently doubtful. 

Sigfrid’s behavior at Worms is indeed very surprising, es- 
pecially when the courtly tendency of his previous upbringing 
is considered. Yet the discrepancy may be only on the surface: 
there may be an adequate reason for Sigfrid’s manner in the 
development of the story itself. The last line of strophe 123: 


dé gedahte ouch Sivrit an die vil hérlichen meit 


has been understood as: “Der Gedanke an Kriemhilt machte 
auch Sigfrid friedlicher gestimmt,’’ that is, Sigfrid, seemingly 
absorbed till then in exasperating the Burgundians, is suddenly 
reminded of Kriemhilt by Gérnét’s peaceful intervention, and 
drops his antagonistic attitude. Actually this is not the case, 
for two stanzas later he again attacks, and this time even more 
insultingly: 


1 G. Holz, Der Sagenkreis der Nibelunge, Leipzig, 1907. 
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War umbe bitet Hagene —_ und ouch Ortwin, 
daz er niht gahet striten mit den friwenden sin 
der et hie s6 manegen zen Burgonden hat? 
implying that Hagen has plenty of friends to help him whereas 
Sigfrid has only his eleven companions. That is, Sigfrid persists 
in this deliberately antagonistic attitude. 
It might be safely assumed, therefore, that the poet meant 
Sigfrid to behave in this manner, and for a definite purpose. In 
that case the scene cannot be isolated from what has gone be- 
fore and from what follows; which is what the “Doughty Hans” 
theory does. On the contrary it would appear that the scene is 
closely connected with the one at Sigmund’s court at Xanten. 
There Sigfrid is shown as determined to win Kriemhilt by his 
own valor. He says in reply to his father’s warning, strophe 55: 
“Waz mag uns daz gewerren?” _sprach dé Sivrit. 
Swaz ich friwentliche niht ab in erbit, 
daz mac sus erwerben _— mit ellen dA min hant. 
ich trouwe an im erdwingen beidiu liut unde lant. 
Nor will Sigfrid accept a military escort; this is not a kidnap- 
ing expedition, strophe 58: 
“Des enist mir niht ze muote,” = sprach aber StvritR 
daz mir sulen recken ze Rine volgen mit 
durh deheine hervart . . .....+-+ +26. 
da mit ich solde ertwingen _ die vil hérlichen meit. q 
Si mac wol suserwerben dA min eines hant. 
That is, Sigfrid wishes at all costs to antagonize the Burgundians 
into open combat, where he, in a duel with Gunther, might win 
Kriemhilt by a personal victory; and he proceeds according to 
plan. 
He begins by paying them a compliment, strophe 107: fol- 
lowed by a lesser one: 
Ouch hoere ich iu selben der degenheite jehen 
daz man kiinec deheinen _ktiener habe gesehen. q 
des redent vil die liute tiber elliu disiu lant: 
nune wil ich niht erwinden _—unz ez mir werde bekant. 

The last line is a direct challenge, which Ortwin recognizes as 

such: 





iu hat der starke Sivrit unverdienet widerseit. j 


Then, however, Sigfrid sees his plan beginning to fail, for Gun- 
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ther points out the unfairness of the challenge, the ground is 
theirs by inheritance; and Gernét pleads for peace: others 
should not suffer for their feuds. Here Ortwin’s anger breaks 
out: he refuses to have anything to do with Gerndét’s peace- 
making, which is just what Sigfrid wants, except that, as Ort- 
win is only a vassal, he is not a possible opponent. Gernét 
again attempts to smooth over the situation, while Hagen 
merely looks on, and again Sigfrid challenges, but Gerndt for- 
bids an answer. Then come the words: 


dé gedahte ouch Sivrit an die vil hérlichen meit. 


that is, merely, “‘Sigfrid thought of Kriemhilt,” not neces- 
sarily in a softened mood, as has been concluded hitherto. On 
the contrary: for, while Gernét continues to point out the fool- 
ishness of the plan, Sigfrid ignores him altogether, and again 
attacks Hagen and Ortwin, for the obvious reason that here are 
the two who cannot control their tempers. As he realizes, it is 
his last hope. But Gunther settles the matter by asking Sigfrid 
to stop as a friend, and Sigfrid is forced to accept the situation. 
It would appear, therefore, that Sigfrid was convinced that the 
only method of obtaining Kriemhilt was by winning her, and 
the obvious way was by open, single combat. This he attempted, 
as has been shown, but without success; for Gunther and Hagen 
were too reasonable, Gernét too peaceful. He therefore gave 
up that plan, and decided to try another. In view of these facts 
the so-called peculiar behavior of Sigfrid on his arrival at Worms 
is not to be explained as an archaic or fairy-tale trait; it is 
rather part and parcel of the ordinary development of the 
story. Sigfrid’s purpose at Worms, as the previous Aventiure 
states, was not the gaining of land and property, but the winning 
of a bride, openly and fairly, and the words: “Then Sigfrid 
thought of Kriemhilt” do not show any alteration of purpose. 
On the contrary: they rather strengthen his one idea; for di- 
rectly after, in pursuance of it, he descends to open insult. 


II. SIGFRID AS GUNTHER’S SERVANT 


Strophe 386 states abruptly that Sigfrid bids his small ex- 
pedition agree in telling Briinhilt that he is Gunther’s servant; 
a pretence which he supports in act by holding the king’s stir- 
rup after he disembarks; and again by telling Briinhilt, to her 
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face, that she is mistaken in greeting him first, for here is his lord, 
Gunther, Later he passes off the Nibelungen as Gunther’s men. 

Two possible explanations of the incident have been pro- 
posed. First: if Sigfrid were originally a foundling, as the north- 
ern versions have it, in any event certainly not a royal prince, 
then he was in reality a Leibeigner ; and the poet of the Nibelun- 
genlied, having changed him into a royal and powerful prince, 
was then at a loss how to introduce the motive which occa- 
sioned the famous quarrel between the two queens. For, had 
Briinhilt recognized Sigfrid from the start as the prince he was, 
then there could have been no quarrel; and no quarrel, no 
Nibelungen story. So, very clumsily, and very superficially, the 
poet introduces the point by making Sigfrid pretend to be 
Gunther’s retainer. 

Panzer’ has offered a second explanation, by considering the 
whole episode as a remnant from the fairy-tale stage of the 
story. In the fairy-tale parallel which he quotes, the helper on 
the expedition was always a servant. Sigfrid’s pretence would, 
therefore, be a mere survival from what was, in the primitive 
story, an actual fact. 

Both these explanations are based on the assumption that 
a so-called primitive stage in the story held the simpler and, 
therefore, the more correct version. Yet the version of the 
Nibelungenlied in which Sigfrid pretends to be Gunther’s re- 
tainer, and yet is not, is perhaps more logical in the develop- 
ment of the plot than any other. Thus, Sigfrid, being sensible 
of the acute danger from Briinhilt, warns the party that they 
must be unanimous in everything, and he repeats the warning. 
Moreover, he has a well-prepared plan of attack, which he is 
anxious shall not fail. The one danger to this plan would be oc- 
casioned by his own personal appearance; for he was physically 
far superior to the others; and by his renown. Briinhilt might, 
therefore, ignore Gunther, and demand battle with Sigfrid. 
So Sigfrid chooses the one possible excuse which would make 
all chance of a contest between himself and Briinhilt out of the 
question: he pretends to be Gunther’s servant, because royalty 
will not challenge a retainer. 

Again, the incident is important in the development of the 


2 Fr. Panzer, Studien sur germanischen Sagengeschichte, 1910-12. 
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drama, because this idea to force Briinhilt to fight seemingly 
with Gunther is a trick, part of the same deceit as the Tarn- 
kappe, strophes 337 and 338, where the poet says bluntly: 


er warp mit grézen listen daz vil hérliche wip. 


Yet in Sigfrid’s eyes everything is perfectly fair and honorable: 
he does not think twice about it, but reverts in his thoughts 
straightaway to Kriemhilt, the prize of his victory. He does not 
realize that he is thus offering to Briinhilt the biggest possible 
offence. 

Thus the incident is important as representing the first vio- 
lation of that triuwe, which determined the relations of men and 
women in those days; simultaneously it marks the first step 
towards the great final tragedy. 

Mary THorP 
St. Hugh's College 
Oxford Universisy 


























BECCA OF THE BANINGS 


It has long been recognized that in the sixth and seventh 
centuries there existed a tradition in which the Burgundians 
and the Banings, or Bains,' were narrowly associated. But it 
has not been determined whether the relationship between the 
two tribes was one of friendship or of hostility,? and whether 
the tradition had any continuous existence after the seventh 
century. It is the purpose of this paper to show: first, that the 
legendary relationship between Baning and Burgundian was one 
of hostility; secondly, that the tradition of enmity between 
Becca king of the Banings and the royal house of Gifica the 
Burgundian lived long, at least in Scandinavia, and that when 
these figures were drawn into the cycles of other heroes of Ger- 
manic legend, traces of their ancient enmity remained; and 
thirdly, that the tale probably has as its nucleus an historical 
struggle of the migration period. 

The first name-list of the Widsid, composed in the sixth 
century,’ not only links the tribes, Banings and Burgundians, 
and their respective leaders, Becca and Gifica, but, by the 
manner of the linking and the context in which the names oc- 
cur, establishes that these tribes and chieftains were once re- 


1 The Anglo-Saxon Baning (Widsid, 1. 19) is equivalent to the form Bain, 
found in the Origo Gentis Langobardorum (c. 2), if due allowance is made for the 
AS suffix -ing.—On the existence of this tradition cp. Much, ZfdA, xxxm 
(Berlin, 1889), 13; PBB, xvm (Halle, 1893), 65; Hoops Reallexikon,1 (Strassburg, 
1911-1913), 165 f.; Hoops, m (Strassburg, 1913-1915), 504; Z/dA, tvm (Berlin, 
1920), 146; ZfdA, txn (Berlin, 1925), 114; Chambers, Widsith (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912), p. 191; Marquart, Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen (Leipzig, 
1912), p. 99; Schiitte, Arkiv, xxxv1 (Lund, 1920), 3; PBB, tvm (Halle, 1933), 
234; Our Forefathers: The Gothonic Nations, 1 (Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1933), 38, n. 1 [cp. also m, 145]; von Grienberger, Anglia, xtv1 (Halle, 
1922), 356; Malone, Widsith (London, 1936), pp. 17, 126, 128. 

2 Cp., e.g., Malone, op. cit., p. 128. 

* Heusler, Die Aligermanische Dichtung (Berlin, 1923), p. 87; Malone, op. 
cit., p. 18. Cp. also Chambers, op. cit., pp. 150 f., 178, and the references cited 
there.—The name Becca occurs also in the third name-list (1. 115). But since 
it is linked here with an unidentifiable Secca (cp. Chambers, op. cit., p. 219), 
this instance adds nothing to our knowledge of either the historical identity or 
the legendary réle of Becca the Baning. For a theory which would identify this 
Becca not with Becca the Baning, but with Theodberht the Frank and Secca 
with the Frankish Sigiwald, cp. Malone, Studia Germanica Tillignade Ernst 
Albin Kock (Lund, 1934), pp. 192 ff.; Widsith, pp. 43, 128, 185 f. 
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nowned for their hostility toward one another. The line pre- 
ceding that in which these names occur (1. 18) links A2tla the 
Hun and Eormanric the Goth, heroes whose enmity was cele- 
brated in song throughout the Middle Ages;‘ the next line but 
one links Heoden and Hagena, champions whose hostility is so 
renowned that they are represented in legend as engaged in 
eternal combat.’ The context alone suffices to indicate that 
Becca and Gifica too were known for their enmity. For it is the 
technique of the Widsid poet—or of the thulamen whose 
versified lists he incorporated into his poem—to group names of 
heroes and tribes so as to recall to the listener the old tale 
rather than to tell the story in detail.? Moreover, there is in 
this thula a decided emphasis upon famous struggles of the 
past. It begins with a reference to the warfare between Huns 
and Goths,* a struggle of prime importance to the history of the 
Germanic world. It ends with references to three struggles of 
no small importance in the history of the north: Offa’s defense 
of his homeland against the Myrgings;* the defeat of Ingeld’s 
Headobeardan at Heorot by Hrodgar and Hrodulf;'® the strife 
within the Danish dynasty itself, between Hrodgar and Hrod- 
ulf." And it is altogether possible that many of the tribes and 
heroes linked within the list were famed for their hostility one 
toward the other, though we can make no definite statements 
because we know all too little of these tribes, many of whom, 
indeed, we cannot even identify with any degree of certainty. 
Therefore, there can be slight doubt that behind the Widstd 
linking of Becca and Gifica, of Baning and Burgundian, lies a 
tradition of some struggle between the two heroes, the two tribes. 

The evidence of the Widsid is supported to some extent by 
that of the Origo Gentis Langobardorum, dating from the 
second half of the seventh century.” Here is no mention of Becca 


4 On the continuity of this tradition, cp. Chambers, o. cit., pp. 253 f. For 
a contrary view cp. Heusler, BSB, 1909 (Berlin, 1909), 925; Hoops, 1, 138. 

5 Chambers, of. cit., pp. 100 ff. 

* Cp. Heusler, Die Aligermanische Dichtung, pp. 86 ff.; Malone, Widssth, 
pp. 3 ff. 7 Cp. Chambers, of. cit., p. 139 and passim. 

*L. 18. * LL. 35 ff. 10 L). 47 ff. "1 L). 45 f. 

8 Waitz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores Rerum Langobardicarum et Italicarum 
(Hannoverae, 1878), p. 1, and the references cited by him in n. 3; Schmidt, 
Geschichte der deutschen Stimme bis zum Ausgang der V dlkerwanderung, 1. Die 
Ostgermanen, 2 Aufl. (Miinchen, 1934), 30. 
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or Gifica. But we find once more the linking of the names of 
the two tribes: the Langobards, before they came into “Rugi- 
land,” occupied for a time aldonus Anthaib et Bainaib seu et 
Burgundaib.* Now, in these words may lie a hint as to the na- 
ture of the association between the two tribes, a hint as to a 
more specific relationship than that revealed by the Widsid. 
For although the phrase seu ef may mean nothing at all, it may 
possibly imply that by the time of the Langobardic occupation 
the territory which had once been the land of the Bains (Ban- 
ings) had been taken over by the Burgundians.“ In any case, 
whether or not we dare read so much into these words, we must 
admit that the linking of the names of the two tribes in the 
Origo, taken in conjunction with the evidence in the Widsid, 
indicates that the story of Banings and Burgundians was once 
widely known throughout the Germanic world. 

When next we meet Becca in Germanic story, he is no 
longer known as a Baning, but is, for the moment at least, at 
Atli’s court.“ A most significant passage in the Aélakvida re- 
lates that Gunnar and Hogni, the sons of Gjiki, find Bikki’s 
men awaiting their arrival at Atli’s hall upon that visit which 
culminates in the destruction of the Burgundians: 


Land s4 peir Atla ok lidskidlfar dia4par 
—Bikka greppar standa 4 borg inni h4a—."* 


% Cap. 2. Ed. Waitz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores Rerum Langobardicarum 
et Italicarum, p. 3. Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum, 1, 13 (ed. Pertz, 
Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, XXXIV (Hannoverae, 1878), 60 f.], gives 
Anthab et Banthaib, pari modo et Vurgundaib. The form Banthaibd is, according 
to Much (ZfdA, xxxmt, 13) and Schmidt (op. cit., p. 575) influenced by the 
preceding A nthab. 

4 The fact that Paulus has pari modo et instead of seu ef is no argument 
against this theory; for although he is here drawing upon the Origo, he appar- 
ently does not fully understand the meaning of the statement in his source, 
inasmuch as he tries to explain the place-names: quae nos arbitrari possumus 
esse vocabula pagorum seu quorumcumque locorum. Cp., however, Schmidt, op. cit., 
pp. 575 ff. 

46 On the identification of the Norse Bikki with the Becca of Wids#d 1. 19, 
cp. Miillenhoff, ZfdA, x1 (Berlin, 1856-59), 276; Boer, Die Sagen von Ermanarich 
und Dietrich von Bern (Halle, 1910), p. 60; Chambers, op. cit., p. 191; Jénsson, 
Aarbgger 1921 (Kj¢benhavn, 1921), 95.—A contrary view is held by Malone, 
op. cit., pp. 127 f.; but cp. below, Appendix. 

% Str. 14, 1-4. Edda. Die Lieder des Codex Regius nebst verwandten Denk- 
mdlern, hrsg. von Gustav Neckel. I. Text. 2 Aufl. (Heidelberg, 1927), 236. 
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This passage has long puzzled editors of the poem. Because 
in later Norse texts Bikki is connected with Jormunrekkr, it has 
seemed impossible to account for his presence in the hall of 
Atli the Hun, to explain mention of him in a poem which deals 
exclusively with the affairs of Burgundians and Huns, not at all 
with the affairs of Ermanaric the Goth.'’ Consequently, editors 
and commentators have tried to emend or explain away this 
reference to Bikki in the Ailakvida. 

The majority emend Bikka greppar to Budla greppar, on 
the basis that since Budli appears in Norse tradition as Atli’s 
father, the mention of his name in the poem is understandable. 
But these critics cannot agree as to why poet or scribe should 
have mistaken Bikki for Budli. One school argues that the 
entire first eight lines of strophe 14 have been borrowed from 
the Ham®dismdl (or another poem of the Jormunrekkr-cycle) ;* 
the other prefers to fall back on the ever-useful scribal error.'® 


17 Chambers, however (0. cit., p. 191), cites this reference as one of the in- 
dications that Bikki was originally prince of an independent tribe. 

18 Grundtvig (Semundar Edda hins Fréda. Den Aildre Edda ({[K¢benhavn, 
1874], p. 244) advocated the theory that a strophe from some poem of the 
Jormunrekkr-cycle (presumably the Hamdismdl) strayed into the Adakvida, 
displacing the original strophe. He retains the “borrowed” strophe in the text, 
emending Bikka to Budla (p. 151); and “restores” it in the Hamdismdl, also 
with emendation (p. 172: emends Ada to Gotna).—Bugge (Norrean Fornkvadi 
[Christiania, 1867], “Tilleg og Rettelser,” pp. 429 f.; Z/dPh, vm (Halle, 1876), 
381, 389; Arkiv, t (Christiania, 1883], 13 f.) assumes that in its totality Adakvida 
14, 1-8 must have existed in both the AWakvida and the Ham@dismdl, the differ- 
ences only in single expressions. The emendation of the Adakvida strophe does 
not appear in his edition, which he completed before the “‘Tilleg.” This theory 
as set forth by Grundtvig and Bugge is accepted by Hildebrand, Die Lieder 
der dlteren Edda (Paderborn, 1876), p. 262; Jiriczek, Deutsche Heldensagen, 1 
(Strassburg, 1898), p. 87, n. 1; Genzmer, Edda, dbertragen von Felix Gensmer, 
mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen von Andreas Heusler, Thule, 1 (Jena, 1928), 43 
(emendation without comment); Arkiv, xx (Lund, 1926), 131; and Gering, 
Kommentar su den Liedern der Edda nach dem Tode des Verfassers hrsg. von 
B. Sijmons, m (Halle, 1931), 347 (but cp. Die Lieder der dlteren Edda, hrsg. 
von Karl Hildebrand, véllig umgearbeitet von Hugo Gering. 4 Aufl. [Paderborn, 
1922], p. 401.) But it is modified by Sijmons (Die Lieder der Edda (Halle, 1906}, 
pp. 426 f.), who believes that the strophe originally belonging in the Adakvida 
had in oral tradition coalesced with a strophe which belonged in some poem of 
the Jormunrekkr-cycle, in all probability the Hamdismdl; he emends Bikka to 
Bula, but does not insert the strophe into the Ham@dismdl. 

” Ranisch (Zur Kritik und Metrik der Hampismdl (Berlin, 1888], pp. 27 f.) 
argues that a scribal error in one word is more probable than the transference of 
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Even those who would not emend the manuscript reading be- 
lieve that certain lines have strayed in from another poem.” 

These theories, however, present difficulties. The theory of 
borrowing from another poem assumes of necessity that a 
strophe might be transplanted in its entirety from one Eddic 
poem to another—" an assumption wholly unsupported by evi- 
dence; for although we have abundant proof that expressions, 
lines, and stanzas could flit easily from ballad to ballad, we have 
no indication that such was ever the case with the Eddic lays, 
the products of skilled craftsmen. The further assumption that 
the poem from which the strophe was borrowed may have been 
the Hamdismdal is wholly unfounded: there is no indication 
whatsoever that such a strophe ever did exist in the Ham@dis- 
m4l; moreover, that poem as it stands today contains the 


an entire strophe. Detter-Heinzel (Semundar Edda, u. Anmerkungen (Leipzig, 
1903], 528) suggest that possibly some manuscript read merely }. and that a 
scribe incorrectly expanded to Bikka; but they do not emend the text (1. Text, 
144). 

2 Jénsson (Oversigt over det kongelige danske Videnskabernes Selskabs For- 
handlinger, 1912[K¢benhavn, 1912], 87 ff.; Den Oldnorske og Oldislandske Litter- 
aturs Historie, 1. 2 udg. [Kgbenhavn, 1920], 303, n. 2) contends that strophe 14 
of the Ailakvida is too long, and that, therefore, lines 3, 4, 7, 8 may once have be- 
longed to a poem which treated the same (or similar) subject as the Ham@ismdl. 
But in De Gamle Eddadigte (Kj¢gbenhavn, 1932), p. 308, he derives only ll. 3-4 
from a poem about Jormunrekkr; ll. 1-2, 5-8 from another poem; and Il. 10-16 
from still another—Boer (Die Edda mit historisch-kritischem Commentar, II 
[Amsterdam, 1922], 295) suggests that ll. 3-4 may be derived from a poem 
about Jormunrekkr, though not necessarily the Ham@ismdl, and in his text he 
brackets the lines (1, 235). 

#1 Cp. Bugge, references cited above, n. 18. He finds “remarkable confirma- 
tion” of his theory in Saxo’s description of the stronghold of Jarmericus, Gesta 
Danorum, vim, x, 13, ed. J. Olrik and H. Reder, 1 (Havnie, 1931), p. 234. He re- 
gards Saxo’s words “a reproduction of that verse about the stronghold of 
Jqrmunrekkr which was lost in the Icelandic writing-down of the Ham@ismdl, 
but which can be traced in the fragments which got into the Adakvida.” His 
view has been accepted by Paul Herrmann, Erlduterungen su den ersten neun 
Bichern der Dinischen Geschichte des Saxo Grammaticus, 1 (Leipzig, 1922), 577; 
Genzmer, Arkéo, xuu1, 131.—The obvious flaw in this hypothesis is that there is 
not the slightest indication that Saxo ever heard either the Hamdismdl or the 
Atlakvida. His version of the Jormunrekkr-legend is based on a distorted form 
of late Norse tradition, more akin to the V glsungasaga than to the Ham@ismdl. 
And the story told in the Adakvida finds no place in his “history” of the Danish 
kings. This problem of Saxo’s use of Norse sources I discuss in a book on the 
Ermanaric-legends which is now in preparation. 
® Cp. Ranisch, op. cit., p. 27. 
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strophe (str. 17) describing what the two warriors, Ham®ir and 
Sorli, saw as they approached the hall of their foreign brother- 
in-law: their sister’s stepson hanging on a gallows tree. And the 
theory of the scribal error does not explain why the scribe 
should have considered possible the appearance of Bikki’s men 
at Atli’s court: for had he not regarded such a situation as pos- 
sible, surely he would not have written Bikka for Budla. 
Moreover, no one of these editors has given sufficient justi- 
fication for either the emendation of Bikka to Budla or the con- 
demnation of certain lines. As a general rule, emendation is 
justified only in those instances where it is essential to the sense 
of the line or where the extant line is grammatically incorrect. 
Lines 3-4 of Ailakvida 14, however, are in no way obscure; the 
grammar, the metre, the construction are all perfectly correct, 
as those editors themselves tacitly admit whose only change is 
the substitution of the genitive singular Budla for the genitive 
singular Bikka. Nor does either content or metre mark the 
lines as interpolated into the strophe. They are parenthetical— 
this we must admit; and consequently they do separate the 
sal of 1. 5 from its verb, the sé of 1.1.% But that this condemns 
them as interpolated does not follow. Their content does not 
disagree with that of other lines of the strophe: the fact that 
they mention Bikki’s men as standing in no way contradicts 1.12, 
which represents the watchmen as sitting;™ for the warriors of 
1.12 are Atli’s men, not Bikki’s. The strophe is not too long,* 
according to either the standards of Eddic poetry or the practice 
of the Ailakvida poet. Eddic poetry did not demand a fixed 
number of half-lines in the strophe, although the eight-half-line 
type is most common.” The strophes of eight half-lines in the 
Atlakvida constitute only about fifty-one per cent of the entire 
number, ten strophes being longer®’ and ten shorter.** On the 


* Cp. Jénsson, Oversigt, p. 87. 

™ The objection of Boer, of. cit., 11, 295. 

%6 Jénsson insists that it is; cp. above, n. 20. 

* Cp. Heusler, Die Altgermanische Dichtung, p. 35; Deutsche V ersgeschichte 
mit Einschluss des Altenglischen und Alinordischen Stabreimverses, Pauls Grund- 
riss, vat: 1 (Berlin u. Leipzig, 1925), 256 ff. 

7 Strs. 23, 25, 37, 38, 42: ten half-lines; strs. 7, 27, 31: twelve half-lines; 
str. 16: fourteen half-lines; str. 14: sixteen half-lines. 
*8 Strs. 10, 18, 20, 22: four half-lines; strs. 17, 21, 24, 28, 34, 35: six half-lines. 
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whole, then, the poem as it stands today gives no indication 
that the entire strophe 14 was not composed by the poet. 

Indeed, the primary argument advanced in favor of either 
the emendation or the condemnation of lines 3-4 is that stated 
most candidly by Bugge: “‘Sagnet kjender Bikke kun som navn 
paa Jormunreks falske Raadgiver, og herved maa vi holde 
fast.””?9 

No phase of Eddic scholarship was more viciously and 
extensively practiced than this emendation of texts to fit pre- 
conceived notions as to what those texts should have said. And 
no practice of these editors has been more viciously—and more 
justifiedl y—attacked by recent students of Eddic poetry.** True, 
these recent critics have concerned themselves chiefly with 
emendation on metrical grounds. But no more justifiable is the 
practice of tampering with texts on the sole ground that the 
content does not fit our notions as to what it should have been. 
Rather, we should try to reconcile the evidence of all texts deal- 
ing with a given story. 

It is by no means difficult to reconcile the evidence of the 
Atlakvida with that of the Widsid and the Origo. The Becca of 
the Widsid is named simply as the enemy of Gifica the Bur- 
gundian; the Bikki of the Aé/akvida is essentially enemy to those 
Burgundians whom legend makes the sons of Gifica. The tone 
of the Aélakvida, the technique of the poet make evident that 
the emphasis here is not on Bikki’s friendly relations with Atli, 
but on his hostile relations with the sons of Gjiki. The poet of 
the Aélakvida, like the poets of the Hamdismdl and the Hlgés- 
kvida, is a master of dramatic technique; he does not thrust the 
ultimate tragedy suddenly upon his audience, but by careful 
foreshadowing prepares us for it. In the opening conversation 
between Gunnar and Atli’s messenger Knefrgdr, in Gunnar’s 
conference with Hogni, he has suggested that this is to be no 
happy expedition; in the description of the journey to the 
Hunnish land, he has contrived to strengthen the sense of im- 


29 “Tilleg,” p. 429. 
% The most severe criticisms are those of Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte, 
I, 126 f., 224, and passim; and Kuhn, Germanische Philologie, Festschrift far 
Otto Behaghel (Heidelberg, 1934), pp. 19 ff. But cp. also Neckel, ZfdUnter., xxx 
(Leipzig u. Berlin, 1916), 5 ff.,12, and passim; “Vorwort” to his edition (Edda, 1, 
1927), p. v; E. Noreen, Upps. Univ. Arsskr., 1923 (Uppsala, 1923), 26 ff. 
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pending doom. Now Gunnar and Hogni are within sight of 
Atli’s walls. Approaching that hall, they are approaching de- 
struction; and all who sit within, save Gudrin the anxious 
sister, eagerly await the opportunity to strike down the Bur- 
gundians. The reference to Bikki, parenthetical, not emphasized, 
interpolated into the description of the hall the very moment 
that the hall is first mentioned, serves to make the listener 
finally certain that hostility and death await them there. If 
Bikki, the ancient enemy of the house of Gjiki, waits within, 
the outcome is inevitable. Therefore, the Aé/akvida representa- 
tion is in perfect accord with that of the Widsid: in both Bikki 
is portrayed as enemy to the Burgundians. 

The assumption that the poet of the AWakvida knew the old 
tradition of Bikki’s enmity toward the Burgundians is not un- 
justified. In many respects this poem reflects a knowledge of 
historical and old legendary detail forgotten by later poets.™ It 
remembers that the Huns came from the south, that on the 
border of their land lay the legendary M yrkvidr, and that nearby 
was stadr Danpar. But most significant to the present discussion, 
perhaps, is the fact that only in this poem is Gunnar given his 
historic appellation of vin Borgunda,” whereas all other Norse 
texts know him simply by his patronymic Gj#kung or the legend- 
ary Niflung. For if this poet were sufficiently well acquainted 
with early tradition to know Gunnar’s true tribal affiliations, he 
may very well have known also the old traditional linking of 
Bikki with the Burgundians. 

At the same time, the poet is sufficiently remote from the 
original traditions to mingle the late with the early. Side by 
side with vin Borgunda appear both the Niflung* used by later 
story-tellers to designate the Burgundians and the Goth* which 
is occasionally used by Eddic poets to denote the men of Gun- 
nar.* The place-names Myrkvidr and stadr Danpar appear to 
have belonged originally to Gothic tradition, the former the 
boundary between Hreidgothic and Hunnish territory, the latter 
somewhere within Hreidgothic confines. Similarly, Bikki the 


= Cp. Jénsson, Aarbéger, 1921, 79 f. ® Str. 18.3. 

*® Strs. 11.2, 25.2, 26.7, 27.8. * Str. 20.3. 

* Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum Antique Lingue Septentrionalis . . . forséget 
og pany udgivet . . . av Finnur Jénsson. 2 udg. (Kg¢benhavn, 1931), p. 197. 

% Hlodskvida (Hunnenschlachtlied), ed. Heusler and Ranisch, Eddica Minora 
(Dortmund, 1903). 
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traditional foe of Gifica appears now as foe of Gunnar, who his- 
torically lived at least two centuries after the Baning-Burgun- 
dian struggle. So likewise Bikki sits in Atli’s hall because it is 
here that, according to legend, the sons of Gjuki fall. 

The Aélakvida reference, then, is more than an isolated in- 
stance of a linking of Bikki with Atli; it is also a valuable bit 
of evidence that in Scandinavia in the ninth century Bikki was 
still remembered as enemy of the Burgundians. It is not to be 
explained or emended out of existence, but to be taken as indica- 
tion that Norse tradition once knew Bikki in a réle other than 
that of evil counsellor to Jormunrekkr. 

In point of fact, it is altogether probable that even in his réle 
of evil counsellor Bikki’s behavior was once motivated rather 
by his enmity toward the house of Gjiki than by either his 
own innate wickedness or his desire to injure Jormunrekkr. 
Norse tradition represents Svanhildr and the brothers who 
avenge her death as children to Gudrin, and, consequently, as 
grandchildren of Gjiki.*’ In advising the slaying of Svanhildr, 
Bikki also causes the deaths of her brothers, who, according to 
German custom, can be counted on to avenge her. Thus, Bikki, by 
intention or by accident, destroys the last of the race of Gjuki. 

To be sure, no extant Norse text states specifically that such 
was Bikki’s intention. But in the first place, there is preserved 
to us no early Norse account of the slaying of Svanhildr and 
Bikki’s part in the deed;** we are dependent upon thirteenth- 
century texts. In the second place, in each of the three extant 
Scandinavian versions of this story*® we find a wholly different 

7 Svanhildr is daughter to Gudran and Sigurédr the Volsung, her avenging 
brothers sons to Gudran and Jénakr. 

%8 The Eddic Ham@ismdl is concerned only with the vengeance for the death 
of Svanhildr, from Gudrain’s whetting of her sons to action to the fall of Hamdir 
and Sorli; the Ragnarsdrépa of Bragi describes only the battle in the Gothic 
hall; the Gudrdnarhvet relates only Gudrain’s whetting. Consequently, Bikki 
is not mentioned in these poems. The occurrence of his name in the paraphrase of 
the Ragnarsdrépa by Vigfusson and Powell (Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 1 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1883], 8) rests on emendation of the Gjdka nidja of Rdr. 6.2 to 
Bikka nidja, and is artificially fortified by the rendering of midja as nom. pl. 
instead of acc. pl. and the interpretation of midja as “retainers” instead of 
“descendants.” 

%® V olsunga Saga . . . , udg. Magnus Olsen (K¢benhavn, 1906-08), cap. 42, 
pp. 105 f. Saxo, Gesta Danorum, vm, x, 7 ff., ed. J. Olrik and H. Reader, pp. 233 
f. Skdldskaparmal 51, Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, udg. Finnur J6énsson (K¢ben- 
havn, 1931), p. 132. 
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conception of Bikki’s identity and character. And in the third 
place, one of these accounts, that of Saxo, does represent Bikki 
as enemy to the house of Svanhildr. 

Only in the Volsungasaga does Bikki display the character 
which we have come to associate with his name: he is the typical 
evil counsellor, doing evil apparently from the sheer love of 
doing it. He is given no motive; his behavior is explained merely 
by the statement that he had before given evil advice to Jor- 
munrekkr. Saxo’s Bicco likewise plays the part of trusted, 
though not trustworthy, adviser; but he differs from the Bikki 
of the V glsungasaga in that he is not essentially an evil counsel- 
lor but an injured man seeking vengeance for the wrongs done 
to him: long ago his brothers had been slain by Jarmericus, and 
the advice to slay Swanilda is merely a part of an extensive 
campaign of vengeance. Furthermore, he is the prince of an in- 
dependent tribe, son of the Livonian king. And he is specifically 
enemy to the house of Swanilda: he had been captured by her 
pirate brothers and escapes from them to Jarmericus. The Bikki 
of Snorri, on the other hand, is a most vague figure; his only 
role is to bring about the deaths of Svanhildr and Randver: 
designated simply as “Bikki jarl,’’ he appears suddenly while 
Randver is escorting Svanhildr home, advises the boy to take 
her for himself, and reports the affair to Jormunrekkr. Snorri 
does not state that he is counsellor, good or bad, to Jormun- 
rekkr; he gives no indication as to Bikki’s identity or connec- 
tions at the Gothic court; he states no motive. But he ends his 
account of the battle in the Gothic hall, in which both Jormun- 
rekkr and the avenging brothers of Svanhildr meet their deaths, 
not with a comment upon the fall of the Gothic king, but with 
the words: )é var ok daud ll att ok afkvemi Gjaka. 

Now, if we assume that the original character of the Bikki of 
the Jormunrekkr-legend was that of the treacherous, iniquitous 
counsellor, we are hard put to it to explain why the V ¢lsunga- 
saga alone gives this representation of him; why Snorri does not 
portray him as Jormunrekk’s trusted, albeit evil, adviser; why 
Saxo alone gives to him a motive, and a highly unconvincing 
motive at that, for had Jarmericus slain Bicco’s brothers, he 
would have been on his guard and not have entrusted his affairs 
to a man who would naturally be seeking vengenance; why Saxo 
represents Bicco as prince of an independent tribe; and espe- 
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cially why Saxo deliberately represents him as enemy to the 
house of Swanilda. If, on the other hand, we assume that in an 
earlier tradition Bikki acted out of enmity to the house of 
Gjaki, to which Svanhildr and her brothers belonged, these 
difficulties are at once resolved. 

Each of the three accounts displays precisely the characteris- 
tics we should expect. In the case of one or two other features of 
the Jormunrekkr-legend we find that the V glsungasaga gives a 
version in which the original meaning has been rationalized out 
of existence and a new explanation provided; that Snorri re- 
tains traces of the original meaning, but because he too is draw- 
ing upon rationalized tradition, the incident is not too well inte- 
grated into the story as a whole; and that Saxo preserves a dis- 
torted form and further superimposes details of his own which 
make the detail wholly meaningless and superfluous.** The three 
treatments of Bikki display very much the same degrees of 
rationalization and deterioration. Snorri preserves a stage of the 
tradition in which Bikki’s identity and original motive have 
apparently been forgotten, and a new character and motive have 
not yet been invented; consequently, the story of Bikki has not 
been completely integrated into the story as a whole. The V ¢l- 
sungasaga shows the rationalization carried through, in that a 
new explanation of Bikki’s behavior has been provided, an 
explanation which is no real motivation at all, but seems to be 
merely an attempt (possibly on the part of the sagaman himself) 
to account for this particular case of evil counsel; certain it is 
that nowhere in Norse tradition do we find another case of 
Bikki’s advice, good or bad. And in Saxo we find the curious 
mixture of deterioration of Norse story in Danish tradition and 
of Saxo’s own fabrications which distinguish his entire version 
of the legend. His account of Bicco’s escape to Jarmericus from 
the brothers of Swanilda can be only a reminiscence of the tradi- 
tion of Bikki’s enmity toward the house of Gjuki: it is not at all 
necessary to the story, for Bicco could have come to Jarmericus 
in almost any way; and Saxo makes no use of it. Yet at the 


“© The most striking case is that of the reason for the slaying of the third 
brother Erpr, who alone could have cut off the head of Jormunrekkr and thus 
achieved successfully the vengeance for the death of Svanhildr. This feature I 
discuss at length in my book, now in preparation, on the development of the 


Ermanaric-legends. 
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same time, this detail is distorted and meaningless, for Danish 
tradition has forgotten that Swanilda and her brothers are de- 
scendants of Gjiki.“ And Saxo renders the incident wholly 
superfluous by giving the story (undoubtedly a fabrication of 
his own)® of the slaying of Bicco’s brothers and the campaign 
of vengeance. 

The representation of Bikki as the evil counsellor who ad- 
vised Jormunrekkr to slay Svanhildr is by no means irrecon- 
cilable with the Widsid representation of Becca as King of the 
Banings and enemy of Gifica the Burgundian. Once his enmity 
was extended from Gifica to the entire Burgundian house, then 
Becca would tend to crop up wherever members of that house 
were to fall. Already in the Aélakvida we find the extension of 
his enmity to the sons of Gjaki. Neither historically nor in early 
tradition did Becca have any business at Atli’s court; but be- 
cause tradition had it that the sons of Gjuki died in Atli’s hall, 
then Bikki, if he were to be in at their deaths, would of necessity 
appear in the Hunnish hall. Similarly, since Svanhildr and her 
brothers, the last of the race of Gjuki, fell in the hall of Jormun- 
rekkr, Bikki would have to be there if he were to bring about 
their deaths. This theory is given strong support by the fact 
that it is only in Scandinavia, where Bikki is remembered as 
foe of the house of Gjiki, that Bikki is also known as the evil 
counsellor who causes the death of Svanhildr.* 

* * * 


“ The Volsung-Nibelung story seems never to have been popular in Den- 
mark, which was most concerned with the legends of its own national heroes, 
the Skjqldung kings. Consequently, when the Norse Jormunrekkr-legend was 
transmitted to Denmark, its connection with the Volsung-Nibelung story was 
almost completely lost. 

“ The two outstanding characteristics of Saxo’s treatment of heroic legend 
are: he endeavors to reconcile all traditions about a figure of the far past; and 
superimposes upon this framework of legend a career made up of deeds per- 
formed by historical Danish kings of his own time and the immediate past. This 
story of Bicco displays these characteristics: it is by means of it that Saxo con- 
trives to reconcile the conflicting German and Norse traditions about the Gothic 
king Ermanaric; and it is “historicized” by the addition of such details as the 
representation of Bicco as prince of the Livonians, wars with the Slavs, and 
viking expeditions. 

* The evil counsellor of German tradition is Sibiche, a wholly different 
figure. The old theory that the name Bikki was somehow derived from Sibiche 
is untenable. Cp. especially Miillenhoff, ZfdA, x1, 292; Sijmons, Gétt. Gel. Anz., 
1900 (Berlin, 1900), 344 ff. 
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These texts, extending from the sixth century to the thir- 
teenth, establish the continuity of the tradition of enmity be- 
tween Baning and Burgundian, between Becca and the house of 
Gifica. The Langobardic Origo reflects a traditional linking of 
the names of the two tribes, a linking which has had little 
meaning for us, but which was meaningful enough to the sixth 
and seventh centuries. The Anglo-Saxon Widsid establishes a 
connection not only between the two tribes but also between 
the two chieftains, Becca and Gifica; and, further, makes clear 
that the two were traditionally regarded as enemies. The Eddic 
Atlakvida preserves the tradition of hostility between Becca and 
the Burgundian house, though his hostility has been transferred 
to the sons of his ancient adversary Gifica. The thirteenth- 
century versions of the Jormunrekkr-legend show Becca’s 
enmity now transferred to the grandsons of Gifica, the heroes 
of a wholly different, Gothic legend. 

Moreover, the very differences between these texts show 
clearly that the Becca-Burgundian legend was a living thing 
in the Germanic story of the Middle Ages; for in them we can 
discern the various steps in the evolution of the legend, from 
the historical (or semi-historical) story of tribe clashing with 
tribe; through the legendary tale of personal conflict, personal 
motives, personal tragedy; to the ultimate deterioration in the 
hands of a people who had not the historical or legendary knowl- 
edge which made possible its inception, and in the hands of a 
Danish scholar who tried to make history of legend. The Lango- 
bardic Origo gives us the first stage: Baning and Burgundian 
clashed, a probably historical combat traditionally remembered 
and perhaps celebrated in heroic song. The Anglo-Saxon Widsid 
preserves a later, but still very early stage: the political aspects, 
the tribal affiliations are retained, but the leaders of the contend- 
ing parties have taken on an importance they had not in the 
earlier stage; the motives are still probably political. The Adia- 
kvida preserves a much later stage of development: political as- 
pects have been lost, and the struggle is now between Becca 
and the Burgundian royal house; Becca’s tribal affiliation has 
been forgotten, and his motive may be purely personal. The 
Norse Jormunrekkr-tradition represents the final stage of 
growth: all tribal connections have been lost; nothing remains 
but a personal enmity between Becca and the last descendants 
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of his ancient adversary. Saxo shows a stage of deterioration in 
which even Gifica has been forgotten and nothing is remem- 
bered but that Becca was a prince of another tribe, that he was 
an enemy of the house of Swanilda, and that he brought about 
her death; and Saxo, trying to make legend become history 
again, invents new tribal affiliations for both sides. The V¢l- 
sungasaga represents the lowest degree of degeneration, when 
not only has Becca’s ancient enmity been forgotten, but his 
character has been degraded to account for the fact that he did 
destroy the last of the race of Gifica. 


II 


The facts lying behind this tradition of Becca and the Bur- 
gundians are difficult to ferret out, for no account of the struggle 
has come down to us, and we are dependent largely upon con- 
jecture. But such evidence as we have suggests that the roots 
of the tale are to be found in the oldest heroic period, when the 
Germanic peoples were slowly moving southward and west- 
ward, the great tribes grinding out all that obstructed their path, 
the smaller ones allying themselves with the more powerful or 
vanishing completely. 

The Banings seem to have been one of the unfortunate tribes; 
certain it is that they disappear very early from history, and 
that even in tradition their name was comparatively soon for- 
gotten. Their existence in the second century has been definitely 
established: they are unquestionably identical with the Bao- 
xatua whom Ptolemy places east along the Elbe from the Che- 
rusci and Chamavi,“ in the vicinity of the modern Torgau.* 

“ Geographia, 1.11.10, ed. C. Miller, 1 (Paris, 1883). 

** Malone, Widsith, pp. 125 f—Marquart (Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen, p. 
99) identified the Banings with the Bawoxaiua, but went on to identify them 
with the Baiyo.—quite erroneously, for Ptolemy places the Bato much farther 
south, below the iron mines and the Luna forest (11.11.11). On this, cp. Malone, 
loc. cit. —Schiitte (PBB, tvur, 234 ff.; cp. also Danske Studier, 1934 [K¢benhavn, 
1934], 147 f., 156; Our Forefathers, 1 (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1929], 
162; Bruinier, Die Germanische Heldensage (Leipzig u. Berlin, 1915], p. 114) 
likewise identifies both Banings and Bawoxatua: with the Batuo. and further 
identifies them with the Sarmatians and Becca with the Beuca who led the 
Sarmatians against Thiudimer and Valamer ca. 470 (Jordanes, Getica, Liv, ed. 
Mommsen, Mon. Germ. Hist. Auctores, v [Berolini, 1882]). One of the weakest 
points in his argument is that he fails to explain why the Banings are tradi- 
tionally connected with the Burgundians, whereas the Sarmatians are tradi- 
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But the only references to them after the second century rest 
on Germanic heroic tradition; not a learned or pseudo-learned 
historian or geographer after Ptolemy makes mention of the 
Banings, with the single exception of Paulus, and he, most sig- 
nificantly, does not understand the meaning of the phrase 
aldonus Anthaib et Bainaib seu et Burgundaib which he found in 
his source.“ The implication would seem to be that the Banings 
were obliterated or completely absorbed by some other tribe. 
This tribe apparently was the Burgundians. In Ptolemy’s 
day, when the Banings still existed as an independent people in 
the region around Torgau, the Burgundians were still in the 
east, between the Oder and the Vistula.‘? But when we next 
hear of the Banings—in the Widsid—they are associated with the 
Burgundians in such a manner as to imply that a struggle of 
importance had taken place between the two tribes. In the in- 
terim the Burgundians had migrated from their eastern seats, 
some of them already in the first half of the third century ap- 
pearing on the upper and middle Main.** Now, the Torgau- 
district would have been precisely in the path of the migrating 
Burgundians unless they went first south and then branched 
westward, thereby skirting Baning territory. Therefore, it is 
altogether possible that the Burgundians did pass through Ban- 
ing land, that they met with resistance, but that they conquered. 
Whether Gifica and Becca actually led their tribes one 
against the other is, of course, impossible to determine. In point 
of fact, it is altogether possible that the two were not contempo- 
raries. About Becca’s career we know nothing. But we may 
assume that since he won sufficient renown to be remembered in 
legend, he must have performed notable exploits. We may as- 
sume also that since legend remembers him as foe of the Bur- 
gundians, he probably played an important réle in a struggle 
against the Burgundians. Consequently, it is reasonably safe 
to say that he lived and fought sometime between the second 
century, when the Burgundians were still east of Baning terri- 





tionally connected with the Goths.—Much (Hoops, 11, 503 f.) would identify the 
Banings with the Helvecones belonging to the Lugii—Schmidt (0p. cit., pp. 575 
ff.) is obscure. 

* Cp. above, n. 14. 

Ptolemy, Geographia, n. 11. 8, 9, 10. 
Schmidt, op. cit., p. 13. Cp. also Schiitte, Our Forefathers, 11, 39 f., 145. 
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tory, and the latter part of the third century, when they were 
fairly well established in the west. 

Gifica in all probability ruled the Burgundians either in the 
days when they were still in the east or during the migration.* 
The Widsid unquestionably represents him as an eastern king: 
he is named immediately after Atla and Eormanric—a fact 
which, as frequently has been pointed out, indicates that the 
poet conceives the Burgundians of Gifica as neighbors of the 
Goths near the Vistula. It must be admitted, however, that 
this fact in itself is not sufficient proof that historically Gifica 
lived and ruled in the East: the poet conceives Eormanric as 
a Hreidgoth of the Vistula-mouth, whereas the historical Er- 
manaric was an Ostrogoth of the Black Sea region. More defini- 
tive is the fact pointed out by Malone: it is only Gifica who is 
known to the composer of this name-list, and not the later 
Gislhere and Gudhere, who are named in later sections of the 
poem. The obvious conclusion is that “when the Burgundians 
left their old seats . . . between Oder and Vistula, they left the 
world in which the thulaman was at home.’ And this conclu- 
sion is to a certain extent supported by the Leges Burgundionum, 
which names Gibica (Gifica) at the head of the list of auctores 
of Gundobad, but Gislaharius and Gundaharius (Gislhere and 
Gudhere) as later kings.™ On the other hand, the Leges does 
not so definitely as the Widsid date Gifica’s reign back to the 
days before the Burgundians left their eastern seats.“ For he 


* Some critics doubt his historicity: Miillenhoff, ZfdA, x (Berlin, 1855), 
154; Chambers, oP. cit., pp. 64, 134; Schmidt, of. cit., p. 167. But cp. in addition 
to the references cited in n. 50 below, Schiitte, Our Forefathers, t, 187. 

* Miillenhoff, Z/dA, x, 154; Beouulf (Berlin, 1889), pp. 94 f. (cp. also p. 
102); Chambers, op. cit., pp. 64 f., 134, 192; Marquart, loc. cit.; Much, ZfdA, 
Lv, 146; Schmidt, op. cit., p. 130, n. 1; p. 167, n. 4; Malone, Widsith, pp. 129, 
149.— Marquart goes too far in arguing that this shows that Becca and Gifica 
had already been drawn into the Ermanaric-cycle. 

® Cp. Brady, “The Eormanric of the Widsid,” University of California Pub- 
lications in English, ut (Berkeley, 1937), 225 #. 

® Widsith, p. 17. Cp. also p. 149; Chambers, op. cit., p. 134. 

* Ed. de Salis, Mon. Germ. Hist. Leges Nationum Germanicarum, wm: 1 
(Hannoverae, 1892), 43.—On this interpretation cp. Chambers, op. cit., p. 63 
and n. 4; Malone, op. cit., pp. 148 f. 

* Indeed, some critics place Gibica on the Rhine: Much, ZfdA, tv, 146; 
and the references cited by Chambers, op. cit., p. 63, n. 4, and Malone, op. cit., 
p. 148. 
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stands only four generations above Gundobad (one king, Gun- 
domarius, does not appear in the Wids#d), and four generations 
in migration days may very well not have spanned the three 
centuries or more which elapsed between the beginning of the 
Burgundian migration and the compilation of the Leges.™ 
Nevertheless, it seems safe enough to conclude that Gifica must 
have ruled either before or during the migration. 

In any case, even if Becca and Gifica actually were not con- 
temporaries, tradition would not hesitate to make them so. If 
Becca were a Baning chieftain who resisted Burgundian inva- 
sion and Gifica were the Burgundian most renowned for his 
conquests, tradition would as inevitably pit them one against 
the other as it inevitably made Attila the conquering Hun of 
the fifth century the foe of Ermanaric the Goth who resisted 
Hunnish invasion in the fourth.” Legend cares little for accurate 
chronology. 

And just as the tale of the enmity between Ermanaric the 
Goth and Attila the Hun was sung for centuries by Germanic 
poets; so also was the tale of the hostility between Gifica the 
Burgundian and Becca the Baning sufficiently vivid, sufficiently 
heroic to be sung for centuries by Germanic poets—Burgundian 
probably, Anglo-Saxon and Norse certainly. 

But in time there grew up another Burgundian legend, hav- 
ing its roots in events of the sixth century, which usurped the 
predominant place in Burgundian story. The tale of the Gunda- 
harius who in 437 or 438 fell with all his men against the Huns 
fired the imagination of Germanic poets from the Bavarian 
Alps to Norway. Before it earlier legends could not stand; the 
tragedy of the destruction of the Banings at the hands of the 
Burgundians waned beside the greater tragedy of the destruc- 
tion of the mighty Burgundians themselves. Such of the earlier 
heroes as were remembered at all were taken over into this 

% The migration had begun already in the first half of the third century; cp. 
above, p. 13 and n. 48. The Leges were drawn up before 516, under Gundobad. 

% There do exist two extremely important accounts of the Gothic-Hunnish 
war in which Attila does not appear as King of the Huns: the Hervararsaga and 
Saxo. But it is to be noted that in neither of these versions does Ermanaric ap- 
pear as King of the Goths: the Hervararsaga represents Angantyr as King of the 
Hreidgoths, Humli as King of the Huns; Saxo makes Frotho III the Dane foe 
of Hun King of the Huns. The point I make is that where we have Ermanaric 
as the Goth we have Attila as the Hun: this linking is constant. 
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greater, all-embracing story and given secondary rdéles in the 
action. Thus in extant story Gifica has no great deeds of his 
own, no friends, no enemies; he is merely father of Gundaharius 
(Norse; Rosengarten at Worms; Waltharius), vassal of Attila 
(Nibelungenlied; Biterolf), or vassal of Ermanaric (Dietrichs 
Flucht).*" Becca becomes ally of Attila (Aélakvida) or evil coun- 
sellor to Ermanaric (V glsungasaga; Saxo); and is forgotten com- 
pletely in extant German story. 

This fact that neither Gifica nor Becca has a constant réle 
in extant texts is noteworthy, for it clearly implies that though 
later poets knew the fame of these heroes, they were not alto- 
gether certain as to the reason for that renown. Earlier Norse 
poets—those of the Ailakvida and of the earlier representations 
of Bikki as the instigator of the death of Gjuki’s grand-daughter 
Svanhildr—still remembered the enmity between the two 
houses, although they did not know the precise story of that 
enmity. But in time even this was forgotten; and Gifica settled 
into the colorless réle of father of Gunnar and Hogni, Bikki 
into the ignominious réle of evil counsellor to Jormunrekkr. 

Quite understandable is the evolution from the portrayal in 
the Widsid of Becca as enemy of Gifica, through the Ailakvida 
representation of Bikki as ally to Atli, to the representation of 
Bikki as evil counsellor to Jormunrekkr. When Gjiki (Gifica) 
became the father of Gunnar, he easily became the enemy of his 
son’s enemy Atli. Then, obviously, his enemy Bikki (Becca) be- 
came the enemy of his son Gunnar. It was but one step further 
to make Gjuki’s enemy Bikki the ally of Gunnar’s enemy Atli. 
And this is the stage which is preserved in the Atlakvida. But 
in the meantime in Scandinavia the Gothic Ermanaric-legend 
was connected with the Burgundian-legend: Svanhildr became 
daughter to Gudrin and therefore grand-daughter to Gjiki, 
and Ham®ir and Sorli became grandsons of Gjiki and the last 
of the Burgundian line. Bikki, the enemy of Gjiaki, naturally 
became the enemy of the grand-children of Gjiki. This stage is 
preserved in Saxo, and traces of it seem to persist in Snorri. 
Then the enemy of Gjiki became the ally of Jormunrekkr, who 
was the enemy of the grandsons Ham®dir and Sorli. And the 
ultimate result is that Becca the Baning, the ancient enemy of 


57 Cp. Chambers, of. cit., p. 64. 
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Gifica the Burgundian, is represented in the V glsungasaga and 
Saxo as Bikki the evil counsellor of Jormunrekkr who directly 
causes the death of Svanhildr and thereby indirectly brings 
about the deaths of Ham@ir and Sorli, the last generation of the 
Burgundian house. 

Thus, we have seen that the old tradition of enmity between 
Becca the Baning and Gifica the Burgundian probably evolved 
from some historic encounter in the early heroic period, when 
the stronger tribes were crushing out of existence those tribes 
which, like the Banings, lay in their path. We have observed 
that this tradition has a continuous existence, and that when 
Becca and Gifica were drawn into the cycles of other figures of 
Germanic legend, traces of their old enmity remained. And we 
have seen that there can be small doubt that the Becca of the 
first name-list of the Widsid and Bikki the evil counsellor of the 
Norse Jormunrekkr-legend are one and the same. 

CAROLINE A. BRADY 
University of California 
Branch of the College of Agriculture 
Davis, California 


APPENDIX 


Professor Kemp Malone (Widsith, pp. 127 f.) rejects the 
identification of the Becca of Widsid |. 19 with the Bikki of the 
Norse Jormunrekkr-legend. He objects (1) that “‘the name Bikki 
has no etymological connexion with Becca,’’ but rather would be 
the ON equivalent of AS Bicca; (2) that ‘we have no indication 
in the monuments that Bikki was a Baning”’; and (3) that King 
Becca of the Banings cannot be made to fit into the picture of 
the iniquitous counsellor. 

The first objection Professor Malone himself meets when he 
states (Widsith, p. 185): “The name Secca [Wid 1. 115] is the 
English equivalent of the Continental Secco, itself a variant of 
Sicco.” If Secco may be a variant of Sicco, we may well wonder 
why Becca may not be the equivalent of a variant of Bicco. True, 
Professor Malone does assert (Studia Germanica, p. 194) that 
“the Seccan of Widsith 115 owes its e to a Frankish original, the 
vocalism of which reflected Gallic speech-habits.’”’ But on the 
other hand, we have definite evidence that Becco was a not un- 
common variant of the Continental Bicco: in personal names 
found in German historical documents we find Beccus and Becco 
beside Bicco, Picco, Biccho, and Picho in the eighth century; 
Bego in the tenth; and Bego beside Bicchio in the eleventh; in 
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addition to some undated occurrences. Cp. Férstemann, A/lt- 
deutsches Namenbuch I. Personnamen. 2 Aufl. (Bonn, 1900), 
300-302. 

In answer to the second objection we may point out that 
Norse poets frequently forgot the tribal affiliations of heroes of 
non-Norse legends: there is no indication in any Norse text 
with the single exception of the AWakvida that Gjiki and Gunnar 
were Burgundians. 

And with respect to the third, we know that such degrada- 
tion of character in legend is not unheard of: one of the most 
striking instances is that of ‘“Vidigoia Gothorum fortissimus” 
(Jordanes, Getica, xxx1v), who becomes in German tradition 
“der ungetriuwe Witege”’ (Rabenschlacht, 364). In point of fact, 
the resemblance between Vidigoia and Becca is very strong. 
Vidigoia was originally hero of a tradition quite distinct from 
that of either Ermanaric or Theodoric. But through the course 
of centuries tradition came to link him with both Ermanaric 
and Theodoric, so that he owed allegiance to two kings. And 
since these two were foes, he came to be represented as a traitor; 
cp. Chambers, Widsith, pp. 49 ff. Becca, too, seems to have be- 
come a traitor because of the allegiances imposed upon him by 
later tradition. 

Consequently, until further evidence against the equation 
Becca-Bikki is brought forward, there seems no adequate reason 
for rejecting it. 




















VARIANT PRONUNCIATIONS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


In his History of Modern Colloquial English, Professor H. C. 
Wyld proved that although the standard pronunciations which 
we now use had practically all developed by the seventeenth 
century, many variant pronunciations were also used which 
have now been relegated to vulgarism or dialect. Wyld’s account 
of these variants is by no means exhaustive, and with a view to 
discovering the extent of the variant pronunciations, I have 
examined most of the important collections of seventeenth 
century private documents for that type of phonetic spelling 
which Wyld uses as evidence. In addition to the seventeenth 
century documents used by Wyld I have found many similar 
collections, mainly in the manuscript department of the British 
Museum library. In all I have found eighteen collections' which 
are of use for phonological study. These documents which cover 


* The documents which Wyld has used are marked with an asterisk. 

1 Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby, 1599-1605, edited by Dorothy M. Meads, 
1930. 

* Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley, 1625-45. Camden Society, 1854. 

Conway Papers, 1613-79. B.M. Add. MS. 23213. 

Letters of Lady Mundeford, 1620-50. Add. MS. 27400. 

Godolphin Correspondence. Add. MS. 28052. 

Diaries of Lady Twysden, 1645-51. Add. MSS 34169-34172. 

* Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil War. Four volumes. 

* Verney Letters of the Eighteenth Century, two vols. 1930. (cover period 
from 1696.) 

Diary of Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 1666-76. Five vols. Add. MSS 
27351-S5. 

Occasivnal Meditations by Mary Rich. Add. MS. 27356. 

Some Specialties in the Life of M. Warwicke. Add. MS. 27357. 

Nicholas Papers, 1649-59. Four vols. Egerton MSS 2533-36. 

Correspondence of the Family of Jervis, 1646-90. Two vols. Add. MSS 
29910-11. 

* Correspondence of Dr. Basire. 

Hatton-Finch Papers. Letters of Anne Finch, Countess of Nottingham, 
1686-. Add. MS. 29596. Family Correspondence, Six vols. (1650-1730), Add. 
MSS 29571-76. 

Ellis Correspondence, Vols. 3 and 6 (1706-13), Add. MSS 28932 and 28935. 

Hastings Manuscripts (1688, 1694). Hist. MSS Comm. Report, Vol. 1, 
1930. 

Caryll Correspondence (1712-18), Add. MS. 28277. 

* Strafford Papers (1707-36), three vols. Add. MSS 22226, 22225, 22227. 
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the whole of the seventeenth century were written by people of 
approximately the same social rank, the aristocracy and the 
highest rank of the middle class. Socially and temporally, there- 
fore, the writers form a fairly homogeneous group. The writer’s 
were born and lived (when they were not in London) in widely 
scattered parts of the country. The Verney family belonged to 
Buckinghamshire, the Countess of Warwick was born in Ireland 
and lived most of her life in Essex, Mrs. Basire came of an old 
Shropshire family, the Hattons were from Northamptonshire, 
the Jervis family had been long settled in Staffordshire, the 
Ellis and the Hastings families came from Yorkshire, and so on. 
It is highly probable therefore that when such families agree in 
using certain variant pronunciations, those variants cannot be 
regarded as dialectal but must have belonged to the accepted 
speech of the time, although it is almost as likely that when one 
writer frequently uses a variant which is not reflected in other 
documents it was because of regional influence. This, however, 
very rarely happens. 

The phonetic spellings in these documents reveal an extraor- 
dinary diversity in pronunciation. Most of these variants are 
not described by the contemporary orthoepists, but there is 
confirmation for many of them in the rhymes of contemporary 
poets. In using rhymes as evidence I have restricted myself to 
poets of the second half of the seventeenth century,’ who cannot 
be charged with carrying over the rhymes of the Elizabethan 
Petrarchan school of poetry. The only extensive orthoepical dis- 
cussion of these variants is given in Dr. John Jones’s Practical 
Phonography, 1701, but some evidence on isolated variants may 
be found in Holder (1669), Cooper (1685), and in various or- 
thoepists (Brown, Richardson, Hodges etc.) cited by Ekwall in 
his edition of Jones’s book. 

Most of the variant pronunciations reflected in these docu- 


? Rhymes are quoted from the following poets and editions, the references 
being to the pages in those editions: Dryden (Globe edition); Cotton (Poems of 
Charles Cotton, ed. John Beresford, 1923); Otway (Don Carlos in Mermaid Series 
n.d.); Katherine Phillips, Chamberlayne, Benlowes (G. Saintsbury, Caroline 
Poets [1905] vol. 1); Hall Carey (Saintsbury, Vol. m); Flatman, Cleveland, 
Stanley (Saintsbury, Vol. mm); Stepney, Pomfret, Dorset, Roscommon (Chal- 
mers, Works of the English Poets [1810], Vol. vit); Duke, King, Garth (Chalmers, 
Vol. rx). 
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ments have already been commented upon by Wyld or are 
otherwise familiar, and it is not necessary here to do more than 
reproduce a few spellings from the documents we are now con- 
sidering which reflect the most characteristic variants, viz. 


Short i. Short e was used in lebberty, sence, Merrekle, setts, 
etc., 

Short e. Short i was substituted in tinder, rintes, requist, etc. 
and short a in yallow, assambly, walcome, etc. 

Short a. Short e was commonly pronounced, velew, ketch, 
sednes, Jenuary, etc. 

er. The ar-variant was prevalent, farmes, sarching, marsy 
etc. but the old er was retained in some ar-words berly, fure (far), 
percnech, etc. 

Short o and or: The unrounded a was a popular variant, 
sarow, Tamme, unblatted, lard, starme, etc. 

Short oo. Occasionally short « was used, suét, understud. 

oi. Long i was used for oi before n, 1, disapinted, Perpint, 
twillet, etc. 

Voicing and unvoicing: bublike, impropable; prodistants, im- 
bassater ; sugsess, Clostershire; Provesy, twelf, etc. 

Omission of consonants: grayhoun, ornance; honis, conduck; 
perfitted; Ospitalls, onystye; markis, langish, etc. 

Addition of consonants: limbrick ; normands, lemonds ; mickel- 
must, enought; houes (owes), Hunicorne’s; etc. 

Change of consonants: lodgin, accordin; chapling, fashing; 
Burgishes, hushband; hundered, Catterne wheele; pershew, shute 
(suit); shanges, Schescheere; teges (tedious), obegent. 


In addition to such variants, however, the phonetic spellings 
reflect a great number of other variant pronunciations which 
are not commented upon by Wyld or for which he has very 
little evidence. These are the variants which are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

Short i.—Wyld records the pronunciation of short w# in 
“Bishop” and this is also reflected by, Hoby, Bushoppe 99, 
Archbushoppe 112, Nicholas, Busshope. Two spellings in the 
Verney Memoirs reveal a similar pronunciation of ‘“mistress,”’ 
cf. Mustris 1. 203, 1. 206; and Cooper also records the use of this 
variant before r in “miracle,” “mirror,” “sirrup,’”’ “squirrel,” 
“stirrup.” I have found a fair amount of confirmation for this 
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variant in London documents,’ Turrell 1585, sturope 1599, 
Munyrys (Machyn), etc. 

Four convincing spellings may be added to those cited by 
Wyld to show the use of long ¢e for normal short 7, due to lower- 
ing and lengthening in ME, Rich, deed (did) 3.138v; Hastings, 
Incequeen (Inchiquin) 244; Ellis, slepe (slip) 3.441; Verney, 
sheepe (ship) 3.68. On the other hand the spelling wick (Verney 
5.74) seems to me to reflect the retention of original short i 
(OE wicu) in “week,” although our standard vowel is due to the 
same ME development. The variant long ee was fairly common 
in London at this time, cf. St. Sweethinges 1621, Candellweeke 
1623, seex 1698, etc. 

Short e-—In a number of words long ee was sometimes used 
instead of short e, the main causes being lengthening in ME 
before nd, retention of a long vowel which was normally short- 
ened in ME, or the formation of new preterites on the basis of 
an infinitive with the long vowel. The spellings illustrating this 
vowel are: Verney, freend 3.230; Hastings, freend 194; Nicholas, 
weet (wet) 2.182; Jervis, keept 1.81, meeck 2.213; Hatton, breed 
(bred) 3.11v, sleept 3.472v. The same variant is employed in 
some rhymes, Chamberlayne, fiend end 249; Dryden, feet sweat 
521; Otway, feed dead 74, and its use in ordinary London speech 
is shown by such spellings as, Zend 1644, steed (stead) 1604, 
fleesh 1621. 

Two minor variants are indicated by: Harley, Tuddington 
1; Rich, Burntwode 2.167. The former is probably a variant from 
OE y analogous to “‘such,”’ and the latter may be due to confu- 
sion with brent which was a fairly common variant of “burnt.” 

Short a.—A fairly important variant from the normal short 
a was short 0, shown by such spellings as: Verney, connon 2.119, 
thonked 2.178, stob (stab) 4.31, mortolity 4.131, lord hollofax 
4.262, borrownet 5.165; Finch, thot (that) lv; Hatton, Aosard; 
Strafford, Honover 3.175. The o in “thank” may be due to the 
retention of ME o before a nasal, although this explanation 
would hardly apply to “cannon” and “Hanover.”’ It is interest- 
ing that stomp is described by Cooper as vulgar and that the 
ME rounded vowel before a nasal continued in London speech 
even into the seventeenth century, cf. haundes 1611, stond 1622, 


* London forms are quoted from my study “The Vulgar Speech of London 
in the xv-xvm Centuries.” Notes and Queries, January 2—April 3, 1937. 
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londs 1697. Most of these o-spellings, however, appear to be 
independent of the neighboring consonants, and they seem to 
reflect a pronunciation which is noticed by Jones. He says 
that “chaps,” “Sabbath,” “tobacco” as well as “stamp,” were 
abusively sounded with an o, and he also mentions a similar 
pronunciation of au in “arrow,” “barrow,” “farrow,” etc. with- 
out. describing it as vulgar. Jones’s editor, Professor Ekwall, 
takes the view that these pronunciations were characteristic of 
southwestern speech, but I can see little justification for this 
view. Not only do analogous o-spellings occur in the documents 
of good speakers, none of whom came from the southwest, but 
similar spellings are used in London documents, cf. Anotomy 
1633, Sollery 1677, etc. 

A less common variant was short i, shown by these forms: 
Verney, thinke (thank) 1.264, thin (than) 2.63, frince (France) 
2.81, many thinkes 2.88; Hatton, Igriculiure 2.436v. Similar 
spellings are found occasionally in London documents, cf. 
stynddyng 1594, Lindmark 1676. 

Present-day [a:|.—A minor variant was the pronunciation 
of a rounded vowel [9:] instead of the normal [a:]. This pro- 
nunciation is revealed by: Rich, fother (father) 3.7, King Chorles 
7.26; Verney, con’t (can’t) 5.139; Finch, Spaw 164; Basire, 
S. Morkes day 108, Chorls 141. It is interesting that Hodges 
(1644) records the same vowel in “paths,” and Brown (1700) 
cites chauter (charter), while Cooper regarded Chorles as vulgar. 
Similar pronunciations were used by Londoners, too, cf. raugh- 
ters 1610, mawsey 1642 (“‘mercy,” with retraction of er to ar prior 
to rounding), Aurther 1654. 

The accented form of “rather’’ which resulted in the use of 
long a which is still common in English dialects seems to be re- 
flected in this spelling: Hatton, reather 2.217. 

Short o.—Lady Rich’s diary is remarkable for the number of 
spellings which clearly reflect the use of a long vowel [9:] instead 
of normal short o before & and g. Among these are, rauke (rock) 
1.96, one aclauke 1.181v, Coukse (Cox) 1.256, Glascauke 1.275, 
knaukte 3.79v, flauk 3.104, maukte 5.76v, Cauke 6.40, rauke 
(rocky) 6.70, cauke bote 6.77v, Pralauge (prologue) 6.100v, 
Clauke 6.176. The only other evidence of this variant which I 
have noticed is, Caryll, poox 1.333. There is no indication that 
this pronunciation was common in London, and it may have 
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been a personal idiosyncracy or due to the influence of the 
Essex dialect. Lady Rich lived practically all her life at Leighs 
near Felstead. It is not insignificant that the Carylls, too, had 
Essex connections. 

The use of this long vowel was more general in open accented 
syllables, cf. Rich, ploote (plot) 2.244, Sawrell (Sorrel) 1.247; 
Jervis, goon (gone) 1.35, and the rhymes, Katherine Phillips, 
gone drawn 530; Pope, unawed God (Dunciad 223-224). The 
variant was quite common in London in similar words, cf. 
poote (pot) 1614, shoopes (shops) 1661, etc. 

A fairly large group of rhymes suggest that a not uncommon 
variant from short o was short u. This vowel is used before ng 
in: Dryden, flung strong 546; Duke, hung song 217, long tongue 
217; King, wrong sung 292; Otway, young wrong 73; and before 
other consonants in: Dryden, fop up 448; Stepney, knot cut 354; 
Duke, top up 217; Cotton, Jost dust 116; Hall, mot shut 214; 
Otway, top up 32. Jones recognises the pronunciation of short « 
in a few words, “yonder,”’ “‘chocolate,” “volatile,” and Cooper 
gives the same vowel in “beyond,” “coral,” “hover.” I have 
not found any spellings to confirm this evidence in the writings 
of good speakers, but the variant was certainly used by London- 
ers, cf. Roungfully 1662, loung (long) 1662, fulewethe 1621, cluth 
(cloth) 1621, etc. There is some doubt about the rhymes with 
“up,” as The Writing Scholars Companion (1695) records op as 
a vulgar pronunciation, but there seems to be good grounds for 
regarding the other rhymes as perfect. 

Present-day [9:].—In addition to the unrounding of or to 
ar which is discussed by Wyld, there is considerable evidence 
that the [9:] which developed from ME au early in the Modern 
period suffered the same unrounding, cf. Conway, dater (daugh- 
ter) 36; Verney, lafull 2.88, naty (naughty) 2.150, undrane (un- 
drawn) 3.437; Rich, wate (vault) 2.154v, mashate (nauseate) 
6.89v, atome (Autumn) 6.165v; Jervis, Agust 1.294v; Hatton, 
straberies 1.270. The same process of unrounding seems also to 
have affected the vowel which arose from a before /, and also 
ME [5:] in the few words in which it was normally retained, cf. 
Verney, sentarbones (St. Albans) 1.259; and Rich, abrade 
(abroad) 2.236v. 

A group of rhymes suggests that or followed by a consonant 
was sometimes pronounced like ur or er, with a central vowel 
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akin to our [a:], cf. Dryden, affords birds 275, born morn turn 
118, adorn return; Flatman, forth birth 304, divorce curse 323; 
Stanley, scorn urn 123; Otway, forth earth 66. I have not found 
any confirmation for this variant in the documents of good 
speakers, but in the London records there are several spellings 
like furth (forth) 1593, furthwith 1642, and Jurdan 1650, Jerden 
(Jordan) 1681. 

Short u.—We have already mentioned that op for “up” was 
regarded as vulgar. A similar vowel appears to be plainly indi- 
cated by two spellings, Verney, coame (come) 1.113, and Harley, 
sauper (supper) 15; and they are possibly supported by the fre- 
quent o-substitutions, as in: Rich, stody 4.46, indolged 6.149v, 
plok 1.28v; Verney, doll (dull) 1.244, Rossell 5.28, cot (cut) 5.42; 
Harley, cops 148. Some confirmation for this pronunciation may 
be found in the analysis of short « given by Maistre d’Escole 
Anglois, 1580, and subsequent French commentators on English 
pronunciation, “il se prononce quasy comme les francois son- 
nent leur o,’’ and in such rhymes as: Stepney, flood God 352, 
stock took 355; Duke, blood god 230. Similar o-spellings are quite 
common in London records, copes 1592, gotter 1622, op 1636, 
etc. The actual vowel used may have been that retracted form 
of short « which is used in Ireland and the Midlands. 

The retention of short « as a rounded vowel is shown by a 
few spellings, Verney, woone (won) 1.185, 2.5, woonder 1.185, 
2.248, strooke 2.243, woondered 3.341, woonderful 4.331. It is prob- 
able that the preceding labial consonant is responsible for four 
of these forms. Jones, however, mentions the use of 00 in “‘touch”’ 
and Cotton rhymes won moon 98. A few similar spellings are to 
be found in London documents, soome (sum) 1623, soone (son) 
1611, roone 1611, etc. 

In a few words short i or short e was used instead of the 
normal short u; Rich, derame (Durham) 4.84; Hatton, brishes 
1.270v twice; Jervis, intel (until) 1.8; Harley, Skidamore (Scuda- 
more) 21, etc. These forms are in addition to i and e-forms 
derived from OE y in “such,” “shuttle,” “shut,” etc. London 
records contain a number of similar spellings, Brish 1641, plim- 
mer (plumber) 1644, etc. 

The pronunciation of ‘“‘one” in the same way as “own,” 
which is the normal development, our pronunciation being a 
variant, is shown not only by a multitude of such rhymes as 
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Dryden’s known one, one tone, but also by such spellings as, 
Finch, owne 80 Another variant was the pronunciation now 
regarded as Irish, namely [waen] which is reflected by the spell- 
ing, Verney, wan 2.76. 

Present-day [a:|.—The pronunciation of “first” in the now 
vulgar form fust is supported by such spellings as Verney, fust 
2.208, etc., and also by the rhymes, Stepney, first dust 357; 
King, trust first 267. Strangely enough I have not found this 
spelling in London documents, although I have noted similar 
spellings in analogous words, nusse (nurse) 1676, Reinbust 1680. 

Present-day [ou].—Three spellings indicate the use of the 
vowel [9:] instead of normal [ou] in words spelt with ow: Rich, 
donmore (Dunmow) 1.187, 7.29v; Hatton, Morbray (Mowbray) 
3.134; Nicholas, awn (own) 2.267. This variant is supported by 
a few rhymes: King, known drawn 276; Garth, grow Nassau 
443; and by a few London spellings, straw (strow) 1693, Westraw 
(Westrowe) 1613. The ME vowel [9:] which was normally de- 
veloped to [ou] as in “‘road”’ has been retained in “broad” and 
“abroad.” Jones mentions the pronunciation of au in “abroad,”’ 
“broad,” and also in “groat.’’ Various rhymes suggest that this 
variant was actually used in several other words: Carey, vault 
groat 464; Otway, awed abroad 23; Pomfret, brought float 334; 
Duke, applaud road 229; and Otway, all soul 29 (with the last 
should be compared Lady Rich’s spelling sale (soul) 2.24v, 
which appears to reflect an unrounded form of the ME sound). 
The following rhymes must be considered in the same connec- 
tion, too, since “‘lost’’ and “‘frost’’ were commonly pronounced 
with a lengthened vowel [9:], Dorset, boast frost 343; Roscom- 
mon, lost coast 267. 

Long i.—Instead of the present diphthong in “height” a 
diphthong [ei] was often used, cf. Nicholas, haight 2.209v; Rich 
haith 1.132 and the rhymes, Dryden, height fate 154; K. Phililps, 
State height 558. Variant pronunciations of “either” and “nei- 
ther” employed long a or short e, cf. Mundeford, ayther 12v, nay- 
ther 15; Nicholas, ather 2.274; and Jervis, ether 1,288, nether 1.305. 
It is of interest that Shakespeare rhymes “either’’ and “‘neither”’ 
with “together” and “whether.” 

One of the pronunciations of long i normal in the seventeenth 
century was [ei]—Dr. Holder‘ analyzes it as e followed by i. 

* Elements of Speech, 1669. 
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This diphthong is reflected not only by many such spellings 
as Verney, kainde 1.244, Eyerlande 2.83; Basire, wain 135, 
soplay (supply) 146; but also by these rhymes: Flatman, pain 
thine 368, pain resign 419; Benlowes, weight flight 475. A minor 
variant was the pronunciation of [i:]. This variant is familiar 
in “oblige,” but a few spellings in the Hastings Papers suggest 
its use in other words, leable 194, prevetly 203, lekewise 210. Flat- 
man also rhymes, eye thee 328. This pronunciation, usually re- 
garded as Scottish, is supported by the London spellings in 
Machyn’s diary, ees 204 and he (high) 45—Londoners also used 
this vowel in “entire,” “friar,” and “choir,” but these words 
have a different history. 

Present-day [au).—Even in present-day standard there are 
many varieties of the diphthong [au]. The seventeenth century 
pronunciation seems to have been even more diverse. Three 
variant pronunciations are suggested by the rhymes of that 
period. The following rhymes turn upon a sound akin to our 
short u: Flatman, down begun 301, done Crown 378; Otway, 
cut out 78; Duke, won down 214; Dryden, won town 513, crowd 
blood 172. This pronunciation, which seems to have been 
used principally before m and #, d, is supported by the spellings: 
Jervis, abught (about) 1.39; Verney, sund (sound) 2.360, and by 
such London forms as, acunts 1621, ffunlin 1694, vtter 1622, 
abut 1633. A larger group of rhymes turn upon [u:], which is the 
ME sound, viz. Dryden, crown Moon 544, soon town 599, pur- 
sued disallowed 242, use house 397, pantaloons gowns frowns 413; 
Flatman, view’d Croud 416; Cleveland, refuse house 53; Duke, 
gown buffoon 215, food proud 231; King, loose house 272, truth 
mouth 302, choose louse 296; Cotton, clowns loons 109. The 
abundance of these rhymes suggest that in some strata of speech 
familiar to the poets the old [u:] was still used, as it is even now 
in the North. The orthoepist Richardson (1677), a Northerner, 
describes [u:] as the sound of ow, but it is apparently not noted 
by other orthoepists, except Jones, who indicates the use of 
this vowel in some French loan-words, 00 for ou before ch in 
“crouch,” “slouch,” “vouch” and also in “gouge.” I have 
not found any spellings in the present group of documents 
which suggest this vowel, but the following London spellings are 
clearly reflections of it, shrewde (shroud) 1626, toone (town) 1672. 
It seems most probable, therefore, that the ME vowel survived 
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among some Londoners, and that the rhymes reflect this London 
variant, for it is highly unlikely that the poets would rhyme 
upon a Northern sound. The third variant suggested by the 
rhymes is a diphthong [su] or a monophthong [9:] cf. King, 
clouds frauds 288, crowd applaud 288, espouse cause 304. This 
pronunciation may be reflected by the au-spellings quoted by 
Professors Wyld and Zachrisson, sauth, faul, abaught, etc. al- 
though they regard them as evidence of a diphthong akin to the 
present-day Standard sound. As au, however, was the normal 
spelling for [9:] one would imagine that it was the worst possible 
spelling for a diphthong like ours. 

It would appear from rhymes that the words “power,” 
“shower,” “tower” were sometimes pronounced with the same 
vowel as we now use in “pour,” cf. Dryden, o’er power 620, 
pour shower 138; Pomfret, power more 310; King, power soar 
270, tower store 289. It is clear that sailors often used this pro- 
nunciation of “‘shower,” for I have found in seventeenth century 
ships’ logs’ such spellings as snowshoars, shoare, shore. 

Miscellaneous.—Their” and “‘there’’ were often pronounced 
with the sound we use in “here,’’ cf. Hatton, theere (their) 3.49, 
theere (there) 3.49v; Basire, theer (there) 35; etc. ““News’’ was 
sounded in a way we regard as Cockney, cf. Verney, moos 1.132. 
“Chose”? was sometimes sounded like “cheese,” cf. Verney, 
chised 2.125, this being due to a falling diphthong in OE cédsan. 
“Hot” still retained its ME long vowel, cf. Rich, hootar 6.73. 
“Bruges” was pronounced like “bridges” cf. Nicholas, bridges 
182; and “prune” to rhyme with “Bruin,” cf. Hatton, pruinne 
2.463. 

Voiced and voiceless consonants.—There are many spellings 
in these documents similar to those quoted by Wyld as proof 
of voicing and unvoicing, e.g. Hatton, propabel 2.427, pox (box) 
6.55v, Huntenton 3.11, atmited 3.472, neclect 2.3, debuty 1.277, 
Nibles 3.102v, Bouford (Beaufort) 6.335, Shougboro (Shuck- 
burgh) 6.400v; and many similar spellings in other documents. 

One of the most popular variant pronunciations was the 
use of f instead of normal 9, particularly in the termination 
-tive. This pronunciation was certainly more common than 
Wyld suggests, cf. Rich, atentife 1.166, prospektife 3.51v, speke- 


5 Cf. my article on ‘‘Sailors’ Pronunciation in the Second Half of the Seven- 
teeth Century,” Anglia xivu, 218. 
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latife 4.79v, condusife 6.5, motifes 6.220v; Hatton, presaruatife 
2.447; Twysden, defensife 2.14v; and also, Verney, fife 2.160, 
Abuf 5.69; Conway, bee lefe 36, crafe 36; Jervis, lefe (leave) 1.249v, 
lofe (love) 1.9; Verney, fines (Venice) 1.256, fanity 2.85; Harley, 
brafely 176; Verney, adfise 1.259, adfentir 1.272; Basire, Ouelefer 
204; etc. 

Occasionally voiceless s was used instead of voiced s, judging 
by these spellings: Verney, ass (as) 2.59, iss (is) 2.144, hiss (his) 
2.262, twass 2.289, wass 3.321. The unvoicing of z is shown by: 
Jervis, hassardouse 1.292v. The use of [t{] instead of normal 
[ds] is suggested by one form: Verney, chorney 2.156. 

As I have shown elsewhere, all these examples of voicing 
and unvoicing may be paralleled in London records. We should 
now suspect such pronunciations as due to Welsh influence, 
but it is quite certain that in the seventeenth century they were 
prevalent in London. 

Omission of consonants.—The following evidence upon the 
omission of various consonants which are now pronounced in 
standard speech supplements the evidence given by Wyld. (a) 
The omission of ¢ in the following words, between voiced sounds, 
may be due to the use of a glottal stop: Hoby, wrough and reed 
86 wrough a whill 120; Verney, shorly (shortly) 2.103; Egerton, 
lighnes (lightness) 6.285. Similar spellings in London records are 
Lighfoots 1635, ffleestreete 1624. (b) The omission of th is shown 
in: Verney, cloues 2.235; Rich, close 629; Conway, strenke 38; 
and also in the rhymes, King, clothes nose 253; Duke, oaths 
blows 220. London forms are, cloase 1691, wansor (Wandsworth) 
1675, etc. (c) The non-pronunciation of c, especially before ?, 
is shown in: Rich, compuntion 1.30v, saintefye 1.46, Santuary 
1.114v pontually 6.92, Tinture 6.218; Twysden, milmas (Michael- 
mas) 1.10; Basire, respetes 110, Protetter 139; Conway, expita- 
tion 1. The omission of g is reflected in one spelling: Jervis, 
pronostick 3.136. Among the similar London forms are, colet- 
teres 1604, percint 1680, Ratlife 1605. (d) The elision of w be- 
tween s and a rounded vowel is shown by: Rich, sond (swoon) 
3.205v, sore (swore), sonding 3.284: these pronunciations are 
mentioned by Jones. The non-pronunciation of [w] in an unac- 
cented position is reflected by: Twysden, cromill (Cromwell) 
2.20; Hatton, Mr Belloods (Belwood’s) 3.92; Basire, Forard 
137. (e) The loss of the consonantal value of final r is shown by a 
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few spellings: Rich, widows (weeders) 2.226v; Verney, Argies 
(Argiers) 3.377, Hannova 5.97; and also by the inverse spellings, 
Rich, Jsabellar 1.213, Donmore (Dunmow) 7.29v. (f) The loss 
of m was more common than Wyld suggests. Jones records the 
non-pronunciation of the m in “Ilminster,” “‘Westminster,” 
“Leominster,” and “furmenty,”’ and he is supported by these 
spellings: Rich omishante (omniscient) 4.76v, westmester 4.84; 
Conway, moering (morning) 5; Harley, Wesmester 131, Lemster 
66, Mr. Connisby’s (Coningsby) 205; Verney, moring (mourn- 
ing) 1.288; Mundeford, moring (morning) 13; Twysden, wes- 
mester 1. 22; Hatton, Eueing (evening) 3.45. Similar spellings are 
fairly common in London records and sailors’ logs of the time. 
(g) The non-pronunciation of the f in “after” is shown by the 
rhymes: Carey, slaughter thereafter, water thereafter 464. Loss 
of final f is reflected in: Finch, Bailly 120v; Harley, handcher- 
chers; and of medial v in: Rich, Candich (Cavendish) 7.30; Hat- 
ton, sennight 3.116; Verney, twellmonth 1.171. Jones also notes 
the omission of » in “‘devil,’’ “Liverpool.” 

Development of w-glide.—A few spellings suggest the develop- 
ment of a labial glide in “town” and “‘down,”’ Finch, dwone 1v, 
2, twone 7v, 15v, James Twone 110v; Hatton, twon 2.30, 2.59. 
The pronunciation of -hood as ‘“‘wood”’ which is condemned as 
a Cockneyism by Pegge (1803) is reflected in: Harley, knight- 
wood 114. 

Consonantal changes.—Among the seventeenth-century ex- 
amples of the use of w instead of normal » are the following: 
Harley, adwantage 35, sarwants 40, wise counstablle 94, guworne 
99, guwornor 198; Mundeford, wery 12 twice; Basire, awoyd 133; 
Verney, Wioll 3.363, Wiolls 3.363; Nicholas werie 2.182, serwices 
2.182 serwant 2.182. I have found only one example of the use 
of v for normal w: Nicholas, vith 2.182. Wyld does not give any 
examples of these variants after the sixteenth century. In the 
eighteenth century, of course, they were regarded as Cock- 
neyisms. 

The use of a labial r for initial wr is possibly reflected in 
Lady Harley’s spellings, rwitten 4 etc., rwite 4 etc. It is of inter- 
est that Alphabet Anglois 1625, says wr=rw, and Jones says 
wr may be sounded wr in “wrack,” “wrangell,” “wren,”’ “write,” 
etc. 

One of the most striking consonantal variants shown by the 
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spellings in our documents is the use of ¢ and d for normal 
voiceless and voiced th, and of th for normal ¢ and d. Among the 
many illustrative spellings are: Rich, haithen (heighten) 6.9v, 
Authome (autumn) 6.239; Harley, Sathan 61; Verney, douth 
(doubt) 1.177, debth (debt) 1.271, Chesther 5.383, Northern 
(Norton) 5.42: Basire, pouthers (powders) 135, burthen 139; 
Nicholas, hundreth (hundred) 2.30, 2.44v; Verney, Lotherdaill 
(Lauderdale) 5.31; Rich, tennett (Thanet) 1.93v; Hatton, noting 
(Nothing) 6.282; Twysden, fift 3.8; Verney, Lambotte (Lambeth) 
1.287; Harley, Sr Arter 203 (with the last example should be 
compared Cleveland’s rhyme, quarter Arthur 66): Verney, 
fardest 1.57, Lodyan (Lothian) 1.179; Finch, furder 7; Hatton, 
podering (pothering) 2.35 (with these last examples should be 
compared Stepney’s rhyme, together Cheddar 352). Similar spell- 
ings are very common in the London records of the seventeenth 
century, and the pronunciations reflected by these spellings are, 
of course, quite common in many provincial dialects now. 
There has always been some vacillation in the use of these con- 
sonants, particularly before r, m, m, and finally, as we may 
readily see by comparing the OE with the present-day forms of 
such words as “fiddle,” “‘murder,” “father,” “‘gather,” “fifth.” 

The evidence in the present group of documents confirms 
the evidence adduced by Professor Wyld that, apart from 
“daughter” and “‘sigh,’”’ words which contain gh were ordinarily 
pronounced in the present-day manner. “Sigh” was pronounced 
with th, cf. Rich, sithes 1.15v, 1.21v, sithing 1.153 (this pro- 
nunciation is recorded by Jones in “sigh” and “‘drought’’). 
“Daughter” was commonly pronounced with f, cf. Verney, 
dafter 2.203; Jervis, daugfter 1.81. Chamberlayne uses some 
rhymes which suggest that he used / in several other words, oft 
brought 127, soft brought 154, fought oft 204, oft thought 205, etc., 
but as he was a physician in Dorset these variants are probably 
to be attributed to the influence of southwestern dialect. 

Professor Wyld notices the substitution of ¢ for k in ““Twick- 
enham” and “Berkeley.” There is also some evidence for the 
reverse substitution, cp. Rich, Midellthauke (Micklethwaite) 
3.214; Hatton, lickle (little) 1.3; with Twysden, barily 1.3; 
Godolphin, Twitnam 13. 

Professor Wyld also notices the assimilation of m to f, result- 
ing in the pronunciation of m in “infants,” ‘“confusion.”’ If the 
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following spellings are not caligraphic errors, there was a more 
general substitution of m for mn: Harley, ramsom 22, hamsom 22, 
hamsomely 22; Rich, Bromriks (Brownrig) 1.38. The same two 
ladies also occasionally used » for m: Rich, chrisistan (Chrysos- 
tom) 6.178, bocan (Bochim) 2.8; Harley, perrentory 66. Similar 
pronunciations were occasionally used by Londoners, cf. fran- 
comsense 1624, Chrisome child 1620, mayned 1616, Banbrigg 
1620, etc. 

In addition to the examples of the interchange of th and /, v 
recorded by Professor Wyld I have noticed the following evi- 
dence on this development: Harley, Meredife’s (Meredith) 130; 
Hatton, Aalth dead 3.382; and also Flatman’s rhymes, other 
lover 343, proof youth 385. The pronunciation of /, » for voiceless 
and voiced ¢# was much more prevalent among Londoners. 

Professor Wyld notices the popularity among good speakers 
of the substitution of sk for normal s in such words as “‘hus- 
band,” “parcel,’”’ etc. He does not mention, however, that it 
was just as common to use s for normal sh: this variant is re- 
flected by such spellings as: Harley, Assbe (Ashby) 37; Verney, 
wissed 1.117, dises (dishes) 1.267, foles (foolish) 2.83, pumnisment 
2.83, sillings 2.154, blus (blush) 3.327; Hatton, srink 3.21; 
Basire, rasly 139. The same pronunciation seems also to have 
been used in the terminations -tion and -cial, cf. Rich, spesall 
1.27, espesally 1.28v, insofisance 1.38v; Finch, adison 72; Hatton, 
Ispesally 2.368v; Nicholas, indisposisons 2.209, etc. A few spell- 
ings of the termination -tion which are used by Lady Sussex are 
of particular interest, as they suggest that she retained the old 
pronunciation [sion] or [sjan] which is necessitated by Eliza- 
bethan prosody, cf. Verney, amanisyon 2.106, acomidasyon 
2.153, protexsyon 2.153, faxsyon 2.155. 

The affricate [t§] in a few words was apparently replaced by 
t, judging by these forms: Rich, voutesafe 4.43v; Hatton, wite- 
craft 2.326; Verney, Scratt (scratch) 5.338. In addition to the 
pronunciation of ‘‘ask” as axe (cf. Verney, 1.101) metathesis of 
s affected “clasp,” cf. Verney, clapses 2.17. Similar London 
spellings are clapsinge 1581, hapse 1602. 


* * * 


There cannot be the least doubt that the variant pronuncia- 
tions we have described were used by good speakers throughout 
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the country as well as by Londoners. But very few of them are 
acknowledged by the seventeenth-century orthoepists, with the 
exception of Jones. The orthoepists were too attached to the 
ideal of an absolute standard of pronunciation to admit the 
existence of many variant forms, and although they do not al- 
ways agree with one another in the pronunciations they de- 
scribe, they agree in admitting only one pronunciation for each 
word. One example of this disagreement may be cited from 
Professor Wyld’s Short History of English: “Salesbury (1547) 
and Smith (1568) represent the vowel in good as being either 
long or short, Gill (1621) as being short; Salesbury describes 
flood with a long, Bullokar (1580) and Gill with a short; good 
according to Price (1668) had [a] as in cut, according to Jones 
(1701) it had both this and [u]; foot for Price had a long vowel, 
for Cooper either short [u] which was the best pronunciation, 
and [a] which was ‘barbarous’; Price affirms that soot was [u:], 
Cooper and Jones that it had [u] and also a pronunciation [a] 
which was not so good.” The divergencies between the various 
commentators are not always so great as this quotation sug- 
gests, but it is probable that much of the agreement was due to 
the hints which most of the orthoepists took from their prede- 
cessors. 

A collection of all the disagreements between the orthoepists 
of the period would show, however, that even in the careful 
speech sanctioned by the authorities there was no complete 
agreement as to the standard of pronunciation. This fact would 
be emphasized by an examination of the lists of homonyms 
which are included in some of the orthoepical treatises. These 
lists reveal pronunciations which are not admitted in the writers’ 
general rules, but which are reflected in the phonetic spellings 
of contemporary documents. Thus, Richard Hodges in his 
Special Help to Orthographie (1643) gives two lists one of “such 
words as are alike in sound” and a second of “‘such words which 
are so near alike in sound as that they are sometimes taken one 
for another.”” Among the examples are: herald Harold, kennel 
chanel, reddish radish, arrant errand; millions melons, whether 
whither, wrest wrist; chaps chops, farm form, barrow borrow, 
hallow hollow, plat plot; cost coast, tost toast; earn yern, east 
yeast, ears years; ask ax; death deaf, know gnaw; sore swore; 
jurdon Jordan; weary worry. Many of the same pairs are in- 
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cluded in the list of “Words of Like Sound” in the Writing 
Scholar’s Companion (1695), and also a few other groups such as: 
arras harass, hear ear, asp hasp; Shittle-Cock shuttle; stood 
stud, book buck, quench quince, shekel sickle; badge batch, 
delegate delicate, parasite parricide; row raw; liturgy lethargy, 
yield guildhall; leaper leper leopard. Such variants are reflected 
in most of the lists of homonyms given by the seventeenth- 
century orthoepists, and the pronunciations which they reflect 
diverge so radically from their own formal rules that one might 
be inclined to think that they were approximate homonyms, 
depending merely on the structure of the pairs of words. This 
indeed seems to be the view of modern historians, who usually 
ignore the homonyms as evidence. But the phonetic spellings 
of the time prove that even such pairs as “gnaw” “know” and 
“guild” “yield” were actually perfect homonyms at the time. It 
is probable that in these lists we have the best authoritative 
evidence on the variant pronunciations of the time. 

Only one of the orthoepists actually admits the use of doublet 
and triplet pronunciations. ‘‘Because several persons in divers 
parts of England &c. sound words several waies, I am forced of 
necessity to repeat the sound and consequently the word several 
ways,” says Jones. The pronunciation recommended by his 
fellow-orthoepists was nearly always one of the ways, but, as we 
have seen, the other ways were pronunciations reflected in the 
phonetic spellings we have discussed. The great majority of the 
variant pronunciations described by Jones are reflected in the 
phonetic spellings of Londoners or people of good education 
from many other parts of the country, and we may therefore 
be pretty confident that all the variants which Jones does not 
definitely mark as “abusive” had the authority of London or 
accepted speech. Professor Eilert Ekwall, who edited Jones’s 
book, however, took the view that the variants were regional 
forms. Although he admitted that Jones did not usually describe 
rustic dialect, he maintained that “the pronunciations recorded 
by Jones which differ from the standard ones are, in our opinion, 
mainly provincial, i.e., they were used by educated people, 
whose pronunciation was influenced by the dialect in which 
they lived,” and on the supposition that Jones normally de- 
scribed his own pronunciation or that with which he was most 
familiar, Professor Ekwall added that in his opinion many of 
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the variants were southwestern forms. He supports this view 
by showing that some of them are now used mainly in the South- 
west, e.g., wan (one), wance (once), boft (bought), thof (though), 
daufter (daughter), vace (face), provecy, provet (prophet), ood 
(wood), oostead (worstead), ooster (Worcester). Professor Ek- 
wall’s opinion may be sound about a few of these pronunciations 
—although one would expect Jones’s own regional variants, if 
he used any, to be Welsh rather than southwestern.’ Some of 
them, wan, daufter, provecy, provits, occur repeatedly in the 
documents of good speakers who had no connection with the 
Southwest, but the letters and journals of the period afford no 
examples of the voicing of initial f to v or of the loss of initial w, 
or any examples other than “‘daughter’’ of the exceptional pro- 
nunciation of gh as f. But even these may have been London 
pronunciations, for thof (though), vew (few), ooman (woman) are 
recorded as London vulgarisms in the eighteenth century. 
Ekwall is certainly not to be followed in the four other points 
which he suggested “‘were known to Jones as S.W. provincial- 
isms,” namely, loss of y before e, ee in “‘yes,”’ “‘yesterday,” 
“veast,” “year,” “yield”; e pronounced ye in yerb (herb); shu- 
for su- in “‘sue,”’ “suet,” “sugar,” “suit,” “assume,” etc.; 3, d, 
g for p, t, k in “cupid,” “deputy,” “napkin,” “gospel,” “traf- 
fique,” etc. Examples of these pronunciations are to be found 
not only in the spellings of ladies and gentlemen who had no 
active connection with the Southwest but also in the spellings 
of many Londoners. 

It is abundantly clear that these variants belonged to an 
accepted speech which had not yet (despite the wishes of the 
orthoepists) become standardized. It might plausibly be sug- 
gested, however, that the variants were colloquial. The ortho- 
epists undoubtedly describe the “formal rhetorical style’ which 
Professor Daniel Jones gives as one extreme of standard pro- 
nunciation, and the variants may represent the other extreme 
“the rapid colloquial style.” The fact that the same variants 

* It is noteworthy that the chief Welsh dialectal features used by early 
dramatists are not recorded by Jones, s for sh, rassness, silling; sh or s for j, ince, 
seeze (cheese), shestice, shallenge; unvoicing, pold, petter, Got, tie, etc.; short i or ¢ 
for short «, cym, symmers, shestice, although, ironically enough, similar pro- 
nunciations were used by some good speakers and Londoners. The omission of 


initial w is the only important feature of this stage Welsh which is mentioned by 
Jones. 
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were used by ordinary Londoners might be held to support this 
view. But they cannot have been in any way excessively col- 
loquial. The rhymes of seventeenth century poets make abun- 
dant use of the variants which prevailed in contemporary pro- 
nunciation, not only in light verse but also in serious poetry. 
One may not be justified perhaps in deducing that the poets 
themselves pronounced the same words in two or more ways, 
but their rhymes certainly prove that the variants were so 
commonly used in good speech that they would not be regarded 
as quaint, archaic, vulgar, or comic by readers of poetry. 
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THE THEORY OF THE COMIC IN EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


Although eighteenth-century critical theory exalted trag- 
edy,' epic, and the sublime types of literature as the highest 
forms of art, this very critical temper made the age excel rather 
in the more restrained but less admired genres of comedy, satire, 
and burlesque. Addison recognized this ironic state of affairs, 
and said: “. . . we fall short at present of the ancients in poetry, 
painting, oratory, history, architecture, and all the noble arts 
and sciences . . . , we exceed them as much in doggrel, humour, 
burlesque, and all the trivial arts of ridicule.’ Later in the 
century, Whitehead* (1743), The Adventurer‘ (1754), an anony- 
mous Essay on Satirical Entertainments’ (1772), and Baron 
Tenterden® (1786) all noted the profusion of satiric and comic 
types. This contrast between a theory that exalted the sublime 
and a practice that supplied the ridiculous raises the question 
as to just what contemporary criticism had to say of either of 
these minor genres in which the age excelled. With the exception 
of Professor Bond,’ the chroniclers of such literary types have 
confined themselves so closely to the actual comedy and satire 
produced that they give little or nothing of the current theories 
that were supposed to justify and govern such composition. 
These theories, moreover, are of interest not only in relation to 
current practice but also in themselves; for the age bridges the 
gap between the Renaissance reverence for classical authority 
and the modern effort to work out a scientific system of xs- 
thetics: it is the link between Aristotle, as interpreted by the 
commentators of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
such psychologists as Condillac and Hartley. Nevertheless, for 
all its ubiquity and its interest, even some contemporary critics, 
especially early in the century, ignore the laughable and the 
satiric. Farquhar (1702), one of the chief comic dramatists of 


1 See C. C. Green, The Neo-Classic Theory of Tragedy, Cambridge, Mass., 
1934. ? Spectator, No. 249. 

* W. Whitehead, Essay on Ridicule (London, 1743), line 67. 

* Adventurer, No. 133. 

* Essay on Satirical Entertainments (London, 1772), p. 6. 

* Charles Abbott, Baron Tenterden, Essay on Satire, {Oxford, 1786]. 

7™R. P. Bond, English Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750 (Cambridge Mass., 
1932), Chap. m. 
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the age, declared that there were no “‘Rules’’ for comedy.* 
Parnell omits it from his Essay on Different Styles of Poetry 
(1713). Gildon’s Art of Poetry (1718) discusses tragedy but not 
comedy. Welsted’s State of Poetry (1724) ignores it; and Hume, 
though he writes of the passions, ““Of Tragedy” and “Of Stand- 
ards of Taste,” has apparently neither a psychology nor an 
esthetics of the comic. Even as late as 1775, Cooke, in his 
Dramatic Criticism, gave only three of his twenty-five chapters 
to comedy. Nevertheless a considerable corpus of theory can 
be found;* and this the present study proposes to survey. 

The definition of the comic, the ridiculous, and like terms, 
and of their sundry artistic expressions in drama, poetry and 
prose, has always presented a complex problem. Although Dr. 
Johnson seems to make Shakespeare an exception,'® many 
critics remarked that the sense of humor varies with individuals, 
and in different nations and ages; and the etymology of the 
word x@yos was apparently ignored. Some writers use the comic, 
the ludicrous, the ridiculous, wit, raillery, humor, and satire in 
a loosely synonymous fashion; and such scientific differentia- 
tions as have been tried have hardly been successful. Morris 
(1744) remarked that Cowley, Dryden, Locke, Congreve, and 
Addison had found the definition of “‘wit”’ beyond their “Reach 
and Power”’;” and Dr. Johnson, for all his mastery of lexicog- 
raphy, was equally at a loss in defining comedy: “. .. some 
make comedy a representation of mean, and others of bad men; 
some think that its essence consists in the unimportance, others 
in the fictitiousness of the transaction”; with much uncertainty, 
he offers his own definition: ‘“‘such dramatick representation of 
human life, as may excite mirth’’ ;* and this in effect says nothing. 
Addison attempted to differentiate comedy from burlesque, 


* Durham, Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1915), 
p. 257 et seg. 

* See the present writer, Eighteenth Century English Aisthetics, a Bibliog- 
raphy (Heidelberg, 1931), Parts 1 and rv. 

10 Works of Shakespeare, ed. Johnson, “‘Preface.” 

4 E.g. Congreve, Essay addressed to Dennis, July 10, 1695; F. Hutcheson, 
Reflections upon Laughter (Glasgow, 1750), p. 24; J. Beattie, Essays on Poetry and 
Music (Edinburgh, 1776) p. 456 et seg.; and W. Cooke, Elements of Dramatic 
Criticism, London, 1775. 

#2 [C. Morris], True Standards (London, 1744), p. i. 

48 Rambler, No. 125. 
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“The two great branches of ridicule,” by suggesting that the 
one “ridicules persons by drawing them in their proper charac- 
ters, the other by drawing them quite unlike themselves,’’™ 
But is burlesque “quite unlike” its original? The Adventurer 
(1754) adds satire as one of the branches of ridicule, but is vague 
in its understanding of the terms."* Hutcheson (1750) complains 
that writers fail to distinguish between “Laughter and Ridi- 
cule”’;'® and yet, as late as 1786, The Lounger, in defining com- 
edy, is still using “ridiculous” in an ambidextrous sense that 
may mean either “satiric”? or merely “funny.’"’ Not without 
justice, Murphy (1754) remarks that many literary debates 
arise from mere differences of definition; and he especially points 
to ““Humorist,”’ which he takes in the sense of the Elizabethan 
medical theory of humors, that is bodily fluids that were sup- 
posed to produce mental oddities in the individual: this is of 
course the background of the word in Ben Jonson’s “comedy 
of humours.” From this meaning, Murphy differentiates a 
“Man of Humor,” that is, a person with a keen sense of the 
comic;!* but no one seems to have accepted such a distinction. 
As the old theory of medicine was forgotten and as Ben Jonson’s 
plays were less and less frequently put on the stage, “humor” 
and its derivatives universally took on the general meaning that 
they have today.’® Indeed, as Farquhar had declared at the 
beginning of the century, “here are a multitude of Criticks.. . 
and yet every one is a Critick after his own way.’”° Farquhar, 
moreover, supplies a probable explanation of the confusion of 
terms and of comic theories that the age presents: ‘“The Scholar 
calls upon us [the dramatists] for Decorum and Oeconnomy; the 
Courtier crys out for Wit and Purity of Style; the Citizen for 
Humour and Ridicule; the Divines threaten us for Immodesty; 
and the Ladies will have an Inireague.’”** The present paper 
proposes to bring some order out of this chaos, to trace through 
the century the chief concepts of the comic that the age in- 
herited, to show the theoretical relationship of the comic to 
morals and didacticism, and to set forth contemporary theory 


™ Spectator, No. 249. % Adventurer, No. 133. 

% Hutcheson, of. cit., p. 13. 17 Lounger, No. 49. 

8 Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 38. 

1” R. P. Knight, Principles of Taste (London, 1805), Part u1, Chap. 1. 
*” Durham, op. cit., p. 259. % Ibid., p. 259. 
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as to the proper subject-matter and the essential elements of 
the comic and as to its effect upon the mind. 

Authority dominated the art-theory of the age, though 
critics did not always trouble to consult such authority at first 
hand. Unfortunately, Aristotle, the arbiter-in-chief of current 
taste, discusses comedy in rather ambiguous terms:” he defines 
the subject-matter of ridicule as a failing or deformity that is 
not painful; he distinguishes between liberal and illiberal jests; 
but he omits all differentiation of the comic genres.™ He starts 
the tradition of condemning Aristophanes for his personal abuse. 
His description of comedy as “‘worst imitation” leaves some 
doubt as to whether he means the most vicious actions, or the 
actions of the lower classes, or ‘“‘worst”’ in some other meaning 
of the word; and, in one sense or another, he is followed by 
Horace, Quintilian, Boileau, and Mulgrave.™ Many eighteenth- 
century critics quote him, but often with reservations: Hutche- 
son*® (1750) and Campbell (1776), and apparently also Field- 
ing*’ (1742) take his remarks as referring to only “one species 
of laughter.”” The Dissertation (1750) attributed to Heppesley 
attempted an extensive re-interpretation of his text to make it 
mean the imitation of only the “ridiculous.”** Hurd (1753) like- 
wise took him as referring to “light and trivial actions,” and 
added that the concept of the comic had since been much 
“enlarged.’’** Cooke (1775) also defined Aristotle’s ‘“‘worst’’ as 
referring to ridiculous vices;*® and Twining (1789), the greatest 
Aristotelian commentator of the age,™ after a survey of the 
whole subject, finally agreed that comedy is an imitation of 
“bad’”’ characters in the sense of ridiculously vicious.* In short, 
though many critics made their bow to the Stagerite, the diffi- 
culty of his phrasing made his views too oracular to be deeply 
influential. 


™ Aristotle, Poetics, Chap. v. 

* Mary A. Grant, Ancient Theories of the Laughable, (Madison, Wis., 1924), 
p. 38. * Cooke, op. cit., p. 132. % Hutcheson, of. cit., 5. 

* G. Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric (London, 1776), pp. 28-29. 

*7 H. Fielding, Joseph Andrews (London, 1742), “‘Preface.” 

%8 [? J. Heppesley], Dissertation on Comedy (London, 1750), p. 44 et seg. 

* R. Hurd, Two Dissertations (London, 1753), 1, 54. 

* Cooke, op. cit., p. 132. 

*% See the present writer, “Aristotelian ulunois,’”” PMLA, xxxvi, 372 ée 
seq. = T. Twining, Poetics of Aristotle (London, 1789), Part 1, Sec. viii. 
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The Elizabethan comic tradition also, although it supplied 
numerous plays to the current stage, was only an incidental 
influence on current esthetics. Dr. Johnson seems to have 
thought that the Elizabethans had no theory of the comic, and 
that to them a comedy was merely a play with a happy ending; 
“and plays were written, which by changing the catastrophe, 
were tragedies to-day, and comedies tomorrow.’ The eight- 
eenth century widely accepted Ben Jonson as the classic of 
English comedy;* and Congreve had some conception of the 
Jonsonian idea of “humors.’ The eighteenth century, however, 
having lost the underlying medical concept, seems generally to 
have had only a vague notion of Jonson’s theory. Morris (1744) 
defined a “humor” as “a whimsical Oddity or Foible’’:* this 
suggests a mere affectation rather than a trait of physiological 
origin. The}Dissertation on Comedy (1750), likewise, declared 
that the proper subject of the comic was “Humours,”’ but de- 
scribed the theory vaguely.*” Hurd (1753) may have had Jon- 
son’s idea in mind when he says that comedy should delight 
with “a view of the truth of Characters, more especially their 
specific differences” ;** and he seems elsewhere definitely Jon- 
sonian.** Murphy, however, as early as 1754, dismissed the 
whole matter by denying the artistic effect of many of Jonson’s 
characters. 

The influence of Hobbes on comic theory, although his phi- 
losophy was generally under a cloud until the rise of Utilitarian- 
ism, was widely felt because Addison quoted and commended 
his remarks in the Spectator.“ Following perhaps a hint in 
Plato’s Philebus, Hobbes attributed laughter to “a sudden glory, 
arising from a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, 
by comparison with the infirmity of others, or with our own 
infirmity.” Thus he makes pride the basis of the comic. About 
the middle of the century, echoes of this theory are easily dis- 
tinguished. Whitehead (1743) takes pride as the motive of 


*S. Johnson, “Preface” to his ed. of Shakespeare. 
“A. Nicoll, Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700-1750 (Cambridge, 1925), 
p. 125. * Congreve, Essay, ed. cit. * Morris, op. cit., p. 12. 
7 Heppesley, of. cit., p. 6. % Hurd, op. cit., 1, 30. 
® Tbid., 1, 57 et seq. *” Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 96. 
“ Spectator, Nos. 47, 52 and 249. 
© T. Hobbes, Disc. of Human Nature, Chap. rx, Sec. 13. 
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ridicule; Morris (1744) feels that a satirist must be “excessively 
proud” ;“ according to Brown (1751), ridicule arises from con- 
tempt and so from pride; and Murphy saw “the chief Merit 
of Comedy’ as its power to raise “Emotions of gay Contempt 
... making us dispise and laugh at an object at the same 
Time.’ Later in the century, this theory is generally ignored, 
though Knight (1805) may be echoing it when he says that 
laughter “arises... from triumph.’*? Even the approval of 
Addison, however, could not quite overcome the bad odor into 
which “atheist Hobbes” had fallen; and several writers defi- 
nitely rejected his psychology of the comic. Hutcheson called 
it a “palpable absurdity” and “‘ill-natured nonsense” ;** Camp- 
bell found it “‘in some respects partial, in some respects false” ;*® 
and Beattie, who praised his fellow-Scotsman’s work as “‘mas- 
terly,’’®’ joined in condemning Hobbes." Thus the eighteenth 
century, though it gave lip-service to Aristotle as the supreme 
classical authority, to Ben Jonson as the master-dramatist, and 
to Hobbes, whose views had Addison’s support, took pains to 
understand none of these theories very well, and followed them 
less and less. What then did the numerous writers on esthetic 
theory substitute in their stead? 

Ever since the rise of Puritanism in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the fundamental problem in England of every art has been to 
justify its existence in the face of a religious sect that dominated 
the bourgeoisie—a sect that required of every human activity 
a direct religious sanction, and that regarded religious art as a 
snare of the Anti-Christ. From Sidney’s A pologie, written in 
reply to the Puritan Gosson, down into the eighteenth century, 
this apologia pro vita sua was the first problem of every writer 
on the arts; and the answer that lay most conveniently to hand 
was that the arts taught morals by precepts and example, a 
theory that oddly enough derived from the Cynics.” In the 
case of the comic arts, the philosophy of Shaftesbury gave 


“® Whitehead, op. cit., line 28 et seg. “ Morris, op. cit., p. 16 et seq. 

“ J. Brown, Essays on the Characteristics (London, 1751), p. 104. 

“ Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 96. But the essay “On Pride” does not mention 
Hobbes’ theory. 7 Knight, op. cit., Part m1, Chap. 1. 

** Hutcheson, op. cit., p. 6 et seg.—Hutcheson asks whether Hobbes’ theory 
explains laughter from parody. Does a proud gentleman laugh because he com- 
pares himself to beggars in the street? Campbell, of. cit., p. 29 et seg. 

5° J. Beattie, Essay on Poetry (Edinburgh, 1776), p. 326. 

5! Tbid., p. 332 et seq. @ Grant, op. cit., p. 144. 
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opportunity for special pleading. The Noble Lord, in his de- 
testation of the religious melancholy and “enthusiasm’”’ of the 
more extreme Dissenters, especially the Quakers, and perhaps 
also from his “generous Abhorrence of Pedantry,’™ made ridi- 
cule, rather than logic or judgment the test of truth, apparently 
on the dubious theory that ridicule can never prevail against 
good reason. Thus he makes laughter an epistemological cri- 
terion, and so, by inference at least, an ethical guide, and a 
remedy for vice. In the last years of the seventeenth century, 
moreover, the attacks of Jeremy Collier had obliged Vanbrugh® 
and Farquhar® to defend their comedies, by some such argu- 
ment; and the demands of an increasingly bourgeois audience 
made eighteenth-century comedy more and more ‘‘decorously 
moral and genteel.’’®? In answer to Blackmore, who had doubted 
the social influence even of the Tatler and the Spectator, Addison 
(1716), citing the ironic method of Socrates, defended the moral 
Tendenz of his writings: ““They diverted Raillery from improper 
Objects”; they made mirth “innocent,” if not “instructive’’; 
indeed, they furnished “useful Diversions to all kinds of Readers 

. without Prejudice to... Discretion or Morality’; they 
made “Morality appear amiable,” and “refuted the common 
Objection against Religion, which represents it as only fit for 
gloomy and melancholy Tempers,” and thus answered “‘sour 
Enthusiasts.’’** Addison, indeed, would not go even as far as 
the Stoics®® and permit obscene language.® Hutcheson, who 
followed and tried to systematize Shaftesbury, accepted ridicule 
as a moral force, but admitted that “it may be abused’’;“ Harte 
said that the object of satire is “To shake the wretch beyond 
the reach of law’’;* and Pope defended the Dunciad on similar 
prudential grounds.™ Contemporary French criticism expressed 
in Rapin and later in the Abbé du Bos® agreed that the purpose 
of comedy is to “purge” us of “those faults it exposes that we 
may become fitter for society.” 

Brown, Characteristics, p. 7. % Shaftesbury, Characteristics, Sec. 1. 

% Vanbrugh, Works, ed. Dobree (London, 1927), 1, 212 et seg. 

% Durham, op. cit., p. 273. 

57 A. Nicoll, Eighteenth Century Drama, 1750-1800 (Cambridge, 1927), p. 
109. 58 Freeholder, No. 45. 8 Grant, op. cit., pp. 81-82. 
6° Spectator, No. 62. ® Hutcheson, op. cit., p. 32 et seq. 
® W. Harte, Essay on Satire, London, 1730. 
* See prefatory “Letter” to the Dunciad. 
See twenty-fifth “Reflection” of Rapin, cited by Cooke, op. cit., pp. 136. 
* Du Bos, Critical Reflections, tr. Nugent (London, 1748), p. 131. 
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As the Puritan bourgeoisie returned more and more to the 
forbidden pleasures of the theatre, criticism rationalized the 
change and justified it on the basis of the supposed ethical teach- 
ing of the stage, and of literature in general. To Morris, the aim 
of satire was “‘to scourge Vice.” Akenside (1744) justified ridi- 
cule as existing “to aid The tardy steps of Reason” and so to 
depress “‘The giddy aims of Folly.’’*’ Brown (1745) considered 
satire an instrument of reform by working on men’s “dread of 
shame.”’** The Gray’s-Inn Journal announced that its purpose 
was “a general Critique on the Times,” and that “laughing 
Satire’? was “most conducive” to this end.® By this criterion, 
the Critical judged High Life Below Stairs, and approved its 
“‘moral.”’?° In 1750, Heppesley had felt called on to defend com- 
edy on ethical grounds against the ‘‘mistaken Zeal” of those who 
would condemn all plays as wicked;” in 1762, Newbery even 
ventured to declare: “As the Church is the School of Religion 
and Piety, so the Theatre, under due encouragement and proper 
inspection, becomes a School for Morality and Virtue’’;” and 
he praises comedy especially for making us “correct and con- 
ceal” our vices.” The Essay on Satirical Entertainments (1772) 
considered satire as a sort of “punishment” for blemishes and 
minor faults; and Cooke (1775) speaks of ridicule as a cure 
for vice.” The Monthly (1786) agreed with an Essay on the Pre- 
eminence of Comic Genius that comedy surpassed even tragedy 
in being ‘“‘more valuable to the interests of society”; and The 
Lounger (1786) declared that the purpose of comedy was “to 
purge vices and follies by ridicule,’ though it admits that the 
contemporary stage did not always do so.”’ In short, the ethical 
justification of the comic and satiric was repeated throughout 
the century, though with some dubiety on the part of Hutcheson 
and others as to the actual working out of the theory. 

Almost equally insistent was a numerous group of writers 

® Morris, op. cit., p. 37. 

*? M. Akenside, Pleasures of the Imagination, Bk. m1, line 259 et seq. 

* J. Brown, Essay on Satire (London, 1745), Part 1, p. 29 et seq. 

% Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 1. 7° Crit. Rev., vat, 395. 

™ Heppesley, op. cit., p. 7 ef seq. 

7 J. Newbery, Art of Poetry (London, 1762), 1, 149. Sometimes att. to Gold- 
smith. % Tbid., p. 151. ™ Essay, ed. cit., pp. 1-2. 

% Cooke, op. cit., p. 145. ® Mon. Rev., txxv, 67-68. 

7 Lounger, No. 50. 
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who quite disagreed with this, or at least remarked that the 
good lends itself to satire quite as aptly as the evil. The Greek 
theorists of comedy had insisted that wit be not employed 
against the merely unfortunate;’* and Aristophanes’ maltreat- 
ment of Socrates is the common eighteenth-century example of 
the misuse of satire. Locke, moreover, who was probably the 
most popular philosopher of the age, took reason, not ridicule, 
as the test of truth; and Addison seems to follow him rather 
than Shaftesbury in differentiating between men of wit and men 
of judgment;* and, furthermore, Addison declared that ridicule 
is used “to laugh men out of virtue” :* he doubtless had in mind 
the satire of the Restoration period. Steele also declared that 
“the noblest thoughts” could be “levelled with ribaldry and 
looseness,’ and that some persons “are not to be reclaimed 
by making them only ridiculous.”* Blackmore (1716) thought 
wit and humor unequal to combating vice and folly, and doubted 
the social influence of such writings. Even Fielding (1742), who 
himself indulged more than a little in satiric composition, ad- 
mitted that ridicule was often misused against ‘“‘the miseries of 
poverty and distress.” Whitehead (1743) was dubious of ridi- 
cule as a test of truth, and cited as a dreadful example the satiric 
writings of the philosopher Mandeville.” Brown (1745) uses 
Dryden to illustrate the same generalization;*’ and the Disser- 
tation attributed to Heppesley reverts to the common example 
of Aristophanes.** A few years later, Brown reiterated his ob- 
jections, and declared with Locke that reason, not the emotions, 
should control our judgments,®® and that “‘Ridicule cannot in 
general without Absurdity be applied as a Test of Truth.’ 
Forty years later, Preston echoed his opinion." Meanwhile, the 


78 Grant, op. cit., p. 80. 
7° Locke, Human Understanding, Bk. tv, Chap. xrx, Parag. 14. 
8 Spectator, No. 62. 8! Tbid., No. 249. 
® Tatler, No. 63. % Tbid., No. 71. 
™ Sir R. Blackmore, Essays upon Several Subjects (London, 1716), p. 189. 
% Fielding, Joseph Andrews, “Preface.” 
% Whitehead, op. cit., line 87 et seg. 
87 J. Brown, Essay on Satire, ed. cit., Part m1, p. 429 et seq. 
8 Heppesley, op. cit., p. 13. According to the Mon. Rev., 1, pp. 264-265, 
the substance of this study was very commonplace. 
* Brown, Characteristics, ed. cit., p. 104. % Tbid., 99. 
" Trans. Roy. Irish Acad., 1 “Pol. Lit.” p. 89. 
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Gray’s-Inn Journal dismissed the debate as ‘‘extremely idle and 
frivolous” ;” and Knox declared Shaftesbury’s theory imprac- 
tical.” Blair (1783) thought comedy “a mark of society ad- 
vancing in politeness’’;“ but not because ridicule is “‘a proper 
test of truth.’ The Olla Podrida (1787) felt that satire “‘seldom 
falls into hands able to wield it with fortitude and discretion”’ ;” 
and Knight (1805) attacked the whole argument for the moral 
value of comedy: like Blackmore, he denied this value, and 
affirmed that, since comedy is more realistic than tragedy, -it is 
“still more immoral in its tendency.’’®” 

Thus during the later years of the century, the moral justi- 
fication of comedy was by degrees abandoned; and various 
other sanctions were invoked instead. Hutcheson defended it 
on social grounds, that laughter “enlivens our conversation’’ ;** 
and indeed, the Greeks and the Romans had justified jesting 
because of its mental relaxation; and, sporadically at least, the 
eighteenth century used this psychological justification.” 
Shaftesbury declared laughter a good outlet for certain ‘‘strange 
ferments of the blood’’;!® and Addison, though he thought that 
it ‘“‘weakens the faculties,” admitted its “frequent reliefs.’ 
Fielding met Shaftesbury’s opposition to burlesque by declaring 
it a “wholesome physic for the mind . . . to purge away spleen, 
melancholy, and ill-affections.’’** Whitehead (1743) likewise 
suggested that we “rail” to ease our “Spleen’’;'* and Preston 
(1788) praised laughter for its physical “relaxation of the 
frame.’ But the psychologies of the day, the systems of Con- 
dillac and Hartley, were hardly close enough to accurately re- 
corded fact to develop this theory and so give comedy a reasoned 
sanction as a healthful catharsis of the mind. 

During the early and middle decades of the century, the 
critics, having freed themselves from the authority of Aristotle, 
Ben Jonson, and Hobbes, and being no longer required to de- 


% Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 96. % V. Knox, Essays, 1, No. 41. 
™ H. Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric (London, 1783), Lecture xlvii. 

% Tbid., Lecture xlvii. 

% N. Drake, Gleaner (London, 1811), No. 134. 


7” Knight, op. cét., um, ii, 17. % Hutcheson, op. cit., p. 32. 
% Grant, op. cit., p. 84. 100 Shaftesbury, op. cit., Sec. ii. 
1 Spectator, No. 249. 1@ Fielding, op. cit., “Preface.” 


1 Whitehead, op. cit., line 238 et seq. 1% Preston, op. cit., p. 79. 
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fend comedy chiefly on moralistic grounds, gradually developed 
their own theory of the comic, its setting and proper subject- 
matter. Indeed, Cooke (1775) even considered comedy more 
difficult to write than tragedy,’® and so presumably a higher 
artistic form; and, although comic writing generally declined, 
the critics who discussed the genre took a less and less apologetic 
tone. Despite the artificiality of the contemporary theatre,!® 
they repeatedly insist that the material for comedy be realistic. 
Addison had declared actual life the proper subject for com- 
edy;'*? and the Abbé du Bos demanded that comedy, unlike 
tragedy, should have a contemporary setting.’®* Fielding dis- 
tinguished comedy from burlesque, the former as confining 
itself “strictly to Nature,” the latter using the ‘‘monstrous and 
unnatural.’°* Brown (1745) considered the proper subject for 
satire the “‘manners of the present times’’;""° and Foote (1753) 
defined “the sole Objects of comedy”’ as ‘“‘the follies and ab- 
surdities of men.’ The Gray’s-Inn Journal (1754) made a like 
distinction.“* Hurd (1753) declared that the fitting scene for 
comedy was “at home,’ and its fitting characters everyday 
people whose actions were not so weighty as to affect “the 
intire [sic] community.’’"* Cooke (1775), following Rapin,"™® de- 
clared that comedy should be a “picture of living manners.’’"* 
The Monthly Review, likewise, distinguished comedy from 
tragedy as more realistically “founded in Nature’’;"’ Blair 
(1783) feared that, unless comedy were realistic, its satiric point 
would be lost;"* and Preston (1788) associated ridicule with the 
more realistic arts."* To this general demand that comedy be 
realistic, only two dissenting voices apparently were raised: 
Walwyn, who evidently confused comedy and burlesque, 
thought that comedy showed life, but up-side-down, like a pin- 


1% Cooke, op. cit., p. 161. 

1 F. W. Bateson, English Comic Drama (Oxford, 1929), pp. 148-149. 

107 Spectator, No. 249. 108 Du Bos, op. cit., p. 131. 

10 Fielding, op. cit., “Preface”; and Tom Jones, Bk. rx, Chap. 1, in which he 
stresses realism and social contrasts as important in the novel. 

ue J. Brown, Essay on Satire, ed. cit., Part m, line 191 e¢ seg. 

11S. Foote, Taste (London, 1753) “Dedication.” 


12 Gray’s-Inn Journal, Nos. 96 and 97. “8 Hurd, op. cit., m, 55. 
4 Tbid., m, 40-41. 45 Cooke, op. cit., p. 136 et seq. 
M8 Tbid., p. 157. 7 Mon Rev., LXxxv, 67-68. 


"8 Blair, op. cit., Lecture. xtvm. 119 Preston, op. cit., p. 69 et seq. 
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hole camera; and Jackson saw drama merely as a tissue of 
stage-conventions."" No one seems to have raised a voice for 
comic romance, perhaps because the age, though it saw Shake- 
speare’s Tempest on the stage, did not itself produce them. 
Theory and practice agreed in making the subject of comedy 
the vivid, intimate depictions of the lower and middle classes, 
or of the élite, whose doings, though brilliant, were of no political 
or national consequence. 

Within these limits of age and social class, the type of sub- 
ject-matter most proper to comedy was much discussed during 
the middle and later years of the century, and was somewhat 
variously defined. Most writers, perhaps under the influence of 
Ben Jonson, make character the essence of comedy, though 
Blair allows also for intrigue; and theorists took up the most 
appropriate types and their most artistic treatment. Cicero had 
declared that only the lesser faults of mankind were material 
for ridicule; and this idea was often repeated. Indeed, the 
first significant theory as to the proper subject-matter of comedy 
limits it still more: Fielding believed that “‘the only true source 
of the Ridiculous. . . is affectation,” an opinion echoed by 
Whitehead™ and by Heppesley.' Unfortunately, however, this 
definition, as the Gray’s-Inn Journal pointed out,’ would seem 
to leave out Fielding’s own Parson Adams, who is comic, not 
through any affectation, but through his very naiveté; and, even 
if we include all sorts of “extravagances in fashion, taste, and 
dress,’’”* Fielding’s theory is too narrow, not only because it 
limits the comic to affectation but also because it implies that 
all comedy is satiric, and so would leave out Shakespeare’s 
romances and Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. Nevertheless, 
Blair (1783) took “Ridicule” of “follies and slighter vices’ as 
“the chief or rather sole instrument” of comedy.® 


20 B. Walwyn, Essay on Comedy, London, 1782. The Monthly, txv1, 308- 
309, thought this definition “curious.” 
11 W. Jackson, Thirty Letters (London, 1795), Letter xrv. Cf. Stoll on 


Shakespeare. 1% Blair, op. cit., Lecture xLvm. 
1% De Oratore, 11, 248. 1% Fielding, Joseph Andrews, “Preface.” 
1% Whitehead, op. cit., line 334. 8 Heppesley, op. cit., pp. 48-50. 


87 Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 96. 

28 Essay on Satirical Entertainments, ed. cit., p. 5. 

12° Blair, op. cit., Lecture xLvu. Beattie (of. cit., p. 326 ef seq.) declares that 
the ludicrous produces laughter; the ridiculous, laughter and contempt. 
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More satisfactory is the view that the basis of the comic is 
the contrast of incongruity. In 1693, Motteux had declared that 
“disproportion” between style and idea was the foundation of 
burlesque;!** and Addison enlarged the application of this “‘dis- 
proportion’! apparently to include all comedy: the cause of 
laughter is “the bringing together of images which have con- 
trary additional ideas, as well as some resemblance in the princi- 
pal idea: this contrast between ideas of grandeur, dignity, sanc- 
tity, perfection and ideas of meanness, baseness, profanity, 
seems to be the very spirit of burlesque; and the greatest part 
of our raillery and jest is founded upon it.”” Hutcheson in dis- 
cussing laughter echoes Addison’s remarks.'® Fielding also takes 
incongruity, though limited to the incongruity of affectation, 
as the basis of the comic; but he distinguishes comedy from 
burlesque by attributing the absurdity of the former to actual 
life and of the latter to the writer’s exaggeration.* Morris de- 
fined ridicule as “a free attack of any Motly Composition, 
wherein a real or affected Excellence and Defect both jointly 
appear, glaring together, and mocking each other, in the same 
Subject.’”** Akenside also made incongruous contrast the basis 
of ridicule, if not of all the comic: 

Where’er the power of Ridicule displays 

Her quaint-ey’d visage, some incongruous form, 

Some stubborn dissonance of things combin’d, 

Strikes on the quick observer .. . ™ 
Foote, the most popular comic dramatist of his generation, 
seems to make a sort of burlesque travesty the basis of comic 
art. The Gray’s-Inn Journal agreed with Akenside;*’ Gerard 
declared “incongruity” the basis of comedy, and illustrated his 
point from Butler’s Hudibras and from Swift."* Beattie found 
that “Laughter seems to arise from the view of things incongru- 
ous united in the same assemblage; I. By Justa-position; II. As 
Cause and Effect; III. By Comparison founded on Similitude; 
or IV. United so as to exhibit an opposition of Meanness and 
Dignity.”"** But he added that incongruity is not ludicrous 


18 Gent. Journal, Jan. 1693, p. 26. 181 Spectator, No. 62. 

1 Hutcheson, op. cit., p. 21 et seq. 3 Fielding, op. cit., “Preface.” 
1% Morris, op. cit., p. 37. 1% Akenside, op. cit., m1, 248 ef seq. 

1% Foote, op. cit., “Dedication.” 87 Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 96. 


8 A. Gerard, Essay on Taste (Edinburgh, 1759), Part 1, Sec. vi. 
3 Beattie, op. cit., Chap. 1. 
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when it is customary, when it excites powerful emotion, or when 
good breeding will not permit laughter.“ Preston analyzed the 
sources of the ridiculous as “actions and gestures of the brute 
creation, which imitate the actions and gestures of man,” such 
as “Slight corporeal blemishes,” or “Unforeseen disasters or 
mischances, which are in no way tragical,’”’ or “incongruity or 
inconsistency in words and actions.’ The eighteenth century 
then considered incongruity the basis of the comic, incongruity 
between affectation and reality, or, as in burlesque, between 
style and subject. Indeed, the comic so generally resolved itself 
into a matter of either character or style that Cooke in treating 
drama, quite ignores plot as a possible source of the ridiculous;' 
and, except for Newbery who allows “actions . . . of common 
life’ as matter for comedy,™ critics generally omit it. 

This incongruity of style or character was supposed, more- 
over, to be accompanied by surprise. Hobbes had defined the 
comic as ‘‘a sudden conception’’;' Addison declared “Delight 
and Surprise”’ essential to ‘“‘wit’’; but Morris replied that sur- 
prise was necessary only when the witticism was ‘forced and 
strained’’;* but he himself elsewhere demanded that wit be 
“unexpected.’’"“7 To Hutcheson, surprise was necessary to 
“grave wit,’ which, he says, “‘consists in bringing such re- 
sembling ideas together, as one could scarce have imagined had 
so exact a relation to each other; or when the resemblance is 
carried on through many more particulars than we could have 
first expected; and this therefore gives the pleasure of sur- 
prise.””"“* Fielding required “surprising absurdity” in bur- 
lesque;'*® Beattie defined wit as the “unexpected discovery of 
resemblance between ideas supposed dissimilar’’;“° Preston 
followed Hobbes in taking the comic as “a sudden Concep- 
tion’”’; and Jackson, likewise, thought “agreeable surprise”’ 
the essential element in wit.’ 


40 Thid., Chap. m1. Ml Preston, op. cit., p. 80 et seq. 

18 Cooke, op. cit., Chaps. xvI-xvm1. 

“3 Newbery, op. cit., p. 160 et seq. 14 Hobbes, of. cit., ix, 13. 

M5 Spectator, No. 62. 14 Morris, op. cit., p. vi et seq. 

M7 Thid., p. 1 et seq. 48 Hutcheson, op. cit., p. 18. 

49 Fielding, op. cit., “Preface.” 159 Beattie, op. cit., p. 325. 

8 Preston, op. cit., p. 71. 

1 W. Jackson, The Four Ages (London, 1798), p. 119 et seg. He undertakes 
to distinguish between wit and humor somewhat in the modern way. 
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Such a theory of surprising incongruity accords happily 
enough with the Restoration comedy of manners that cast its 
shadow across the century; but the comedy actually written 
during the eighteenth century was not quite of this variety. 
Under the influence of increasingly bourgeois audiences, the 
theatre substituted tears for realistic portraiture and senti- 
mentalism for satire.“* Strangely enough, contemporary moral- 
ists approved the change; but esthetic theorists chose either to 
ignore or to condemn it. Even when Murphy speaks of comic 
“Passion or Emotion,” he refers to “Emotions of gay con- 
tempt,’ quite in the spirit of Hobbes, and not to the tears of 
the sentimentalist. Even the Romantic Hurd objects to the 
comedies of Fontenelle because they are “pathetic” and lack 
realism; and though he grudgingly allows “weeping come- 
dies,’ he insists that pathos “be kept in subordination to 
manners.’”*’ Cumberland (1774) defended sentimental comedy 
by the Neo-classical argument of authority, and pointed out 
examples in Terence; but he gave neither an esthetic analysis 
nor a reasoned excuse for its existence.* Cooke answered him, 
and declared sentimental comedy unknown to “the laws of 
drama,” and added that, in true comedy, “we have a fable 
founded on the laws of probability, and nature; characters 
speaking the language of their conformation, and the whole 
stage reflecting the manners of the world; in the latter [senti- 
mental] comedy, names instead of characters, poetical egotisms 
for manners, bombast for sentiment, and instead of wit and 
humour (the very essence of comedy), a driveling species of 
morality . .. [which] must nauseate men of sense and educa- 
tion.’’** Even Henry Mackenzie, arch-priest of the sentimental, 
declared that the apogee of comedy was the nice discrimination 
between species of a given type of character;® and the Ro- 
mantic Knight, as late as 1805, still declared that the raison 
d’étre of comedy was to make the “selfish passions” ridiculous.’ 
In short, the theory of comedy did not adapt itself to the senti- 
mental and Romantic fashions of the contemporary stage. 

183 Bateson, English Comic Drama (Oxford, 1929), p. 144 et seq. 

14 Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 96. 1 Hurd, of. cit., 11, 75 et seq. 

166 Thid., 11, 81. 187 Thid., 11, 95. 

488 Cumberland, Choleric Man, “Dedication.” 

%* Cooke, op. cit., p. 141. 16° Lounger, No. 49. 

1 Knight, op. cit., m1, ii, 13. 
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The esthetics of the comic freed itself by degrees during the 
eighteenth century from the half-understood shibboleths of 
Aristotle, from Jonson and from Hobbes. In theory, it accepted 
a moral purpose, but admitted that practice often failed to live 
up to this ideal; and it suggested as an alternative excuse for its 
existence, its psychological value as relaxation of the mind. 
About the middle of the century, comedy was no longer on the 
defensive, and so was less obliged to justify itself by classical 
authority and by moral teaching. Systematic theories were 
more and more developed concerning wit, humor, ridicule, 
burlesque,”* the ludicrous,’ and laughter.* The chief ideas 
that these systems present can rapidly be summarized: the 
comic must take its subject-matter from contemporary life of 
persons whose political and social status is not important enough 
to give their faults and foibles the grave consequences of trag- 
edy. Efforts to define the essence and nature of the comic allied 
it sometimes to satire, sometimes to burlesque: it is a depiction 
of human affectation, or it represents an incongruity of style or 

character heightened with the piquancy of surprise. Despite the 
popularity of sentimental comedy, critical theory still defined 
the comic as a sort of satirizing of suddenly striking incongrui- 
ties. This theory accords well enough with neo-classical comedy, 
satire, and burlesque, and indeed, many of the theorists them- 
selves were original authors of no doubtful merit: Congreve, 
Farquhar, Pope, Addison, and Fielding; but, later in the cen- 
tury, though the esthetics of the comic was much more de- 
veloped, it accorded far less with the comic genres then being 
produced; and those who wrote about it, with the exception of 
Foote and Cumberland, were not themselves notable contribu- 
tors to comic literature. This perhaps explains why the theory 
still followed neo-classical comedy of manners, while the prac- 
tice was disintegrating under the attacks of sentimentalism. The 
comic theory of this century of transition is, indeed, surprisingly 
homogeneous; and this homogeneity illustrates the tenuous 
relationship between literary theory and actual contemporary 
productivity. As comic theory developed, moreover, during the 


12 Campbell, Philosphy of Rhetoric, Chap. n. 

3 Fielding, Joseph Andrews, “Preface.” 

4 J. Beattie, Essay on Music and Poetry (Edinburgh, 1776). Written in 
1764. 165 Preston, op. cit., p. 69. 
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second half of the century, actual comedy and satire show a 
general decline: only three or four plays by Goldsmith and by 
Sheridan can compare with the masterpieces of Congreve, 
Farquhar, and Vanbrugh at the beginning of the century; and, 
in satire, Churchill, “Junius,” and Canning are a poor second 
to Pope and Swift. A significant theory of the comic, connecting 
it with ethics, psychology and esthetics, was by degrees de- 
veloping; but true comedy had almost ceased to be written and 
satire was becoming a minor genre. 
Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 








MORE’S UTOPIA AND GEOGRAPHY 


Raphael Hythlodaye’s voyage to Utopia was no mere fan- 
tasy, but a sober and reasonable sequel to actual earlier voyages. 
Likewise Utopia was no mere imaginary country, but a land 
with a definitely determined location on the map. To determine 
that location, furthermore, More was obliged to develop and 
extend existing geographical theory. These conclusions I shall 
attempt to establish. 

More took his travel idea, he says, from the purported fourth 
voyage of Vespucci to Brazil in 1503-04. Raphael Hythlodaye 
had “joyned him selfe in companye wyth Amerike Vespuce, 
and in the iii laste voyages of those iiii, that be nowe in prynte 
and abrode in euery mans handes, he contynued styll in hys 
companye; sauynge that in te laste voyage he came not home 
again wyth him.’ 

We turn to the Quatuor Navigationes, to which More refers. 
This was the Latin version of Vespucci’s letter, written at Lisbon 
in 1504 in Italian and published in Florence in perhaps 1506. In 
1507 the letter found its way in French to the geographical 
school at the court of the Duke of Lorraine, and was there 
turned into Latin and published with the Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio of Martin Waldseemiiller. The Introductio was a brief 
treatise on geography in some thirty-six pages, intended to 
accompany Waldseemiiller’s large map as well as his small globe. 
Since the map, and therefore the treatise, described lands un- 
known to Ptolemy, the author appropriately added Vespucci’s 
record of the new lands, which were here first called America. 
Vespucci’s letter occupied some 64 pages additional to the 
treatise.” 

I have had to tell this long story in order to show at once 
that More was not depending only on the somewhat vague 


1 Utopia, Robinson’s translation: ed. J. H. Lupton, pp. 27-28 (Oxford, 
1895). 

2 I have used the facsimile reprint, with translation, edited by C. G. Her- 
bermann as United States Catholic Historical Society Monograph rv (New York, 
1907). The fourth voyage fills pp. XCVII-CIII. For the full story of Vespucci’s 
reports, see Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating to America (New York, 1935), 
xxvI, 436-483. More might have used any one of the three first editions: St 
Dié, April, 1507, ibid., August, 1507, Strassburg, 1509. I assume that he would 
not be likely to use the Italian original. 
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travel report of Vespucci. He had the benefit also, if he needed 
it, of Waldseemiiller’s brief treatise, little though that added to 
the classical treatises; and he may perhaps have seen as well 
the large map, which was published separately. 

Vespucci had set out from Lisbon, he wrote, for the island of 
Melcha in the East Indies. The Italian text calls this Melaccha,’ 
or Malacca, the great port on the Malay peninsula which the 
Portuguese had heard of but not yet reached. This voyage to 
the East actually made no farther than Brazil because of the 
loss of the flagship, which determined Vespucci to return to 
Lisbon. Before returning, he built a fort and left in it twenty- 
four men provisioned for six months. This fort was in 18° south. 
There was of course no question at the time of Vespucci’s 
veracity, and More could only accept, like all Europe, the asser- 
tions of Vespucci as to his voyages and discoveries. 

More supposed Hythlodaye to be one of the twenty-four 
Portuguese left in Brazil. They had made friends with the 
natives, says Vespucci, and indeed journeyed forty leagues with 
them into the interior of the “island.”” What they saw on this 
journey Vespucci promised to describe in a later book.‘ 

More followed up this hint. Hythlodaye and five companions 
obtained the favor of a leading personage, who equipped them, 
and supplied a guide, for a journey by boat and wagon to neigh- 
boring countries. ‘““Thus after many dayes iourneis, he sayd they 
found townys and cytyes, and weale publyques full of people, 
gouerned by good and holsom lawes.’’* Having reached civiliza- 
tion, the travelers embarked in the merchant ships of the 
country, and sailed from land to land, eventually reaching 
Utopia. 

More does not actually describe the route to and the arrival 
at Utopia, but it is inferred that the island lies on regular trade 
routes. It is at any rate in the southern hemisphere. Hythlodaye 
later says that it “is scaselye so farre from vs beyonde the lyne 
equinoctiall, as owre lyfe and manners be dissidente from 
theirs” ;* and the Utopians call Europeans “ultra-equinoctials.””? 


* Lettera, Bernard Quaritch facsimile and translation, fol. c iii’ (London, 
1895). 

* Herbermann, p. CII. The Italian original says “land” rather than “island” 
(Quaritch ed., fol. c iv’). 

5 Lupton ed., p. 30. * Ibid., p. 239. 7 Jbid., p. 112. 
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Moreover, Utopia is on the way from America to the East 
Indies, for Hythlodaye and his companions ultimately reached 
Taprobane, and thence Calicut, the Portuguese port in India.*® 
Taprobane had meant for Ptolemy an equatorial island which 
would correspond to Ceylon, and this idea was confirmed by 
Behaim’s globe of 1492 (see fig. 1). A newer map of 1507 identi- 
fied it, in the medieval manner, with Sumatra (see fig. 2), and 
placed it on the southern tropic. Waldseemiiller’s map kept, 
however, the Ptolemaic identification. If More identified Tapro- 
bane with Sumatra, then in arriving there, Hythlodaye would 
have approximated the goal of Vespucci’s original voyage, since 
Taprobane-Sumatra lay off Malacca. 

Hythlodaye was thus the first European to circumnavigate 
the globe, anticipating the followers of Magellan by perhaps a 
decade. Before locating his Utopia more precisely, one will need 
to try to trace his route. 


Hythlodaye’s course from Brazil to Utopia is not given a 
definite direction. We are told only that he went by boat and 
wagon until he found civilization. The idea of wagons happens 
to be preposterous, as More might have realized in reading 
Vespucci’s accounts of naked savages. It is true that More could 
not have guessed that the wheel was unknown in the Americas. 
Moreover, the explorers Vespucci and Columbus, the only ones 
whose reports More could have seen in print, had not penetrated 
far enough inland to make sure that the country boasted neither 
wagons nor (on the Atlantic side) even pack animals. Hence 
More was free to assume that the civilization of 18° south was 
capable of wheeled vehicles. 

I specify the latitude, though More does not. I think he had 
it in mind, for reasons that will appear. At the same time, it 
must be admitted at once that More almost deliberately avoids 
the usual precisions of the travel narrative. He declines to de- 
scribe the monsters of which, he judges with a certain contempt, 
travelers are too fond.* He does not even use Vespucci’s obser- 
vations of lands and peoples, and he does not take up Waldsee- 
miiller’s name of America. We are therefore at a loss to say how 
carefully he read Vespucci. But he started from Vespucci’s 
narrative, and he must have had in mind some basic concept of 


8 Ibid., p. 29. * Ibid., p. 33. 
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the world, some map, however general. How did he plot, how- 
ever vaguely, Hythlodaye’s course upon it? 

The simplest course would continue the route which Vespucci 
had been instructed to follow.’® This would take the travelers 
down the Atlantic coast of America, and thence by a southwest 
passage to the Indies. Vespucci had pretended to reach 52° south 
on an earlier voyage, and the accompanying maps show that 
America was understood to reach well into the south temperate 
zone. 

Another like conclusion would be that Hythlodaye crossed 
the terra incognita of Brazil in a generally westward or south- 
westward direction, arriving “after many days” at the farther 
ocean. This would be a more likely route for men unprovided 
with ships but traveling in wagons. The distinction is not im- 
portant. In either case, the travelers would discover civilized 
countries when they had reached the temperate zone, and 
would there find native ships to help them farther: that is, to 
round the southern end of America in the one case, or to sail 
from country to country in the farther ocean. 

Professor R. W. Chambers has noted orally a third possible 
route: neither south along the coast, nor west across the country, 
but north. This route is inferred from Hythlodaye’s description 
of the tropics, which More may loftily have substituted for a 
direct travel record. This is ancient practice with travel-writers. 
Xenophon actually describes the course of his travels; but 
Herodotus, Strabo, Marco Polo give instead a description of 
the countries visited. Like the last-named, More would prob- 
ably prefer the results of travel to travel-narrative. 

Hythlodaye describes the tropics as follows. The equatorial 
zone is torrid desert, inhabited by barbarous men and dangerous 
animals. On its outer fringes, however, the climate softens, and 
civilization begins. Beyond either tropic, a full temperate cli- 
mate produces a full measure of: civilization." If these are 
Hythlodaye’s direct observations, then, starting south of the 
equator, he crossed the successive zones to arrive at or near the 
islands of Columbus, whence the voyage to Utopia would be 
undertaken. 

I have two reasons for thinking that Hythlodaye was not 
summarizing bis own observations in his account of the zones. 


1° Herbermann ed., p. CI. 1 Lupton ed., pp. 30-31. 
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One, which I shall explain later, is that the description is con- 
ventional, or rather theoretical, instead of actual. The other is 
that the route inferred is in itself unlikely, as may be judged 
by reference to current maps for the probable location of 
Utopia. 


We may ignore the maps of Ptolemy, which had been 
printed in various editions beginning in 1478. For Ptolemy’s 
map ended at 180° east longitude in a land-mass beyond India, 
showing neither the seacoast of China nor a southern hemi- 
sphere. The rest of the world known in 1500 would need to be 
looked for on maps drawn since Marco Polo revealed the far 
east and south. 

One of the last pre-Columbian world-maps was laid down 
by Martin Behaim on his globe of 1492 (see fig. 1). On this map, 
Asia and the East Indies extended to some 285° east longitude 
(to use its own scheme), leaving 65° of open ocean west of 
Europe. In latitude the East Indies spread through some 90°, 
from 45° N. to 45° S. These islands of the East Indies numbered 
7459 according to Marco Polo,” who was the sole European 
authority for their existence. They remained on the map in 
greater or less number until the results of Mageilan’s voyage 
were known. In them we begin to see More’s basic idea of a 
number of countries, separated by water, in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The first widely known map showing the new discoveries 
was that made by Johann Ruysch in 1507 for the edition of 
Ptolemy printed at Rome in 1508 (see fig. 2). South America 
and the West Indies have now been crowded in between Europe 
and the East Indies, and most of the latter have been pushed 
back to 240° E. Exception should be made for Polo’s Cipangu, 
or Japan, in 270° E., now doubtfully identified with Cuba.” 
With the West Indies and a new continent inserted, very little 
is left, in low latitudes, of the earlier 65° of open Atlantic. 

The Waldseemiiller map of 1507 cannot be satisfactorily 


2 The Facsimile-Aulas of A. E. Nordenskiéld (Stockholm, 1889) reproduces 
the Ptolemy maps and many of the additions to Ptolemy in the age of the dis- 
coveries. His Pertplus (Stockholm, 1897) reproduces a large number of medieval 
and modern navigators’ maps. The two volumes present together a cartographi- 
cal panorama. % Book rv, ch. rv (Yule translation, London, 1903). 

“ Polo had placed Cipangu 1500 miles east of China: Book m1, c. m1. 
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reproduced here because of its enormous size, more than six 
by eight feet.’ Substantially its idea is that of the Ruysch map, 
with the exception that Polo’s islands are scattered from 60° N. 
to 40° S., the limit of the map, filling the ocean west of Zipangri 
or Japan with innumerable stepping stones. 

Substantially the same idea is likewise to be observed in 
two other pre-Magellan globes of 1515 and 1520 (see fig. 3), 
except again that the eastern ocean is even more nearly filled 
with islands and other land-masses stretching into the Antarctic 
zone. Both hemispheres are sprinkled with continents and 
islands, leaving almost no ocean masses broader than the At- 
lantic. Even though the western limit of South America is yet 
unguessed, its distance from the islands of the East Indies is 
relatively short. 

It cannot of course be proved that More knew these maps 
or any of them. He must at least have known their general 
purport. For Hythlodaye, after reaching civilization in the 
temperate zone, whether north or south, “had occasion to go 
to manye contreys of euery side’ (ultro citroque).“ The ships 
of every land were open to him as he progressed from one to 
another, and at length he reached Utopia, and, after his sojourn 
there, Taprobane and Calicut. The impression given is of rela- 
tively short voyages, perhaps comparable in average length to 
the distance from Utopia to the land of the Zapoletes, 500 miles 
eastward of the island.'”? These voyages imply a chain of coun- 
tries, comparable to (if not identical with) the chain of islands 
of the East Indies. 

Further support for this implication is to be found in the 
knowledge of More’s brother-in-law John Rastell. While More 
was finishing the Utopia, Rastell was planning his voyage of 
settlement in North America."* Two or three years later, he 
wrote and published his Imterlude of the IIII Elements, which 
contained a lengthy lecture on cosmography. I note in this 
lecture the significant statement that from Cathay eastward to 

6 An attempt at reduced reproduction has been made by E. D. Fite and 
A. Freeman, A Book of Old Maps (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), p. 24. The full-size 
facsimile of the single original was published by Joseph Fischer and F. R. von 
Wieser in 1903 (Innsbruck and London). 

6 Lupton ed., p. 31. 7 Ibid., p. 252. 


8 Cf. J. A. Williamson, The V oyages of the Cabots (London, 1929), pp. 244- 
248. 
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the new worlds was but “Lytell past a thousande myle.’’” This 
is clearly Polo’s idea of the distance from Cathay to Cipangu. 
If Rastell knew it, if all the maps bore it out, then it is highly 
likely that More was aware of it. 

Utopia was then one of the East Indies, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, an island west of South America, in the south 
temperate zone. It was beyond the tropic because it exhibited 
a high degree of civilization found only in temperate zones. It 
“is scaselye so farre from vs beyonde the lyne equinoctiall, as 
owre lyfe and manners be dissidente from theirs” ;*° therefore 
it was antipodal to Europe, and very likely to England, in 40° 
or 50° S. It is not, I take it, any one of the islands which Polo 
named. For Polo had characterized those he knew in terms of 
their marvels: their spices or other wealth, the primitiveness of 
their inhabitants, or their monsters; and these characterizations 
were actually printed on islands in the Waldseemiiller map. 
Obviously these characterizations could not apply to sober 
Utopia. Polo had called only Cipangu civilized, and he had 
stressed its wealth in gold and pearls. Now Utopia had no 
spices, and its only treasure is described as gold, diamonds, 
pearls, and carbuncles.™ These, though notably oriental prod- 
ucts according to the medieval geographies, are not to be found 
in Polo (except in Japan), and are not mentioned in the map 
legends on the eastern islands. 

I conclude that More consciously dissociated Utopia from 
the known East Indies; and it was not of course Japan because 
it was in the southern hemisphere. Geographically, Utopia could 
not really be dissociated from the other islands of the East 
Indies chain, the gap between America and the Indies being so 
slight. But at least More could avoid using the name of the 
archipelago, placing his island vaguely beyond the American 
continent. 

Utopia was then some 90° or more west of the Canary 
Islands, at which point the eastern islands began. This location 
on the modern map would place the island in 110° W., and 
therefore in the empty quarter of the Pacific south of Easter 
Island. But More also related Utopia geographically to Asia: 
that is, it was not far to the eastward of the meridian marking 


19 Ed. Julius Fischer (Marburger Studien sur englischen Philologie v, 1903), 
line 866. 2° Lupton ed., p. 239. 21 [bid., pp. 176-177. 
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the east coast of China. So viewed, Utopia would today cor- 
respond roughly to Tasmania. The distance between Easter 
Island and Tasmania represents the extent of the expansion 
of the Pacific (or, as More called it, the east ocean) as presently 
discovered by Magellan. 

How then did Hythlodaye get there? He may have gone 
north across the equatorial deserts which he describes, and 
found a north-temperate civilization either in the West Indies 
or at Zipangu just beyond them; and sailed south again across 
the tropics. This long zigzag from 18° S. to at least 30° N., and 
back again to 40° S., is on many counts unlikely. For one thing, 
More must have known that the route would bring Hythlodaye 
to known territory, the West Indies or Japan; but he mentions 
none of these places. I can hardly suppose that he did not have 
some idea of Columbus’ discoveries, or of Vespucci’s earlier 
voyages along the north coast of South America, as described 
in Waldseemiiller’s book. And if he had ever seen a modern 
map, he must have noted, like Rastell, the familiar Zipangu 
close to the scene of these Spanish discoveries. Even his aloof- 
ness would have yielded a place-name or two on such an itin- 
erary. 

I must also point out for what it is worth that Hythlodaye 
probably did not cross the tropics by sea, as the zigzag theory 
requires. Shipbuilding on the equator was an inferior art, ac- 
cording to More’s scale of civilization, and it seems unlikely 
that Hythlodaye used the tropical flat-bottomed ships for 
oceanic voyaging. Perhaps he did, or perhaps the north-tem- 
perate peoples crossed the tropics in their more advanced ships, 
like the Europeans. But I must not go on refining. 

Altogether the more likely route for Hythlodaye, if More had 
any idea of geography at all, was south or southwest from Brazil 
to whatever civilization might exist in the undiscovered lands 
beyond the southern tropic. If More meant him to go north, 
then it was More’s error. I think there is otherwise no doubt 
that Hythlodaye went south. 


I must note at this point the theory that Utopia may have 
owed something to Peru, with its corollary that Hythlodaye may 
have found Utopia across the mountains. Professor Jevons, who 
has announced the theory, without announcing the corollary, 
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by noting the numerous resemblances between the two polities 
of Peru and Utopia,” does not undertake to establish More’s 
knowledge of Peru. This question may be easily examined. 
Turning back to Peter Martyr’s account of the discovery of the 
Pacific by Balboa in 1513, one discovers numerous secretive 
hints of treasure in distant places which occur in Balboa’s re- 
port, which Martyr uses.¥ These hints are taken by the later 
historian Herrera as definitely pointing to Peru.* Balboa’s 
letter arrived in Spain in the summer of 1514, and it might be 
supposed that the mysterious hints were there orally expanded 
to definite knowledge, which somehow might have reached 
More. In other words, what Balboa hinted, and what Herrera 
at the end of the century was sure of, might have been matter 
of common knowledge in Spain and elsewhere before More 
wrote the Utopia in 1516. 

A study of the available documents of the time, however, 
makes it clear that Balboa’s mysterious hints had no reference 
to Peru. José Toribio Medina collected the material in his 
voluminous El Descubrimiento del Océano Pactfico,* which make 
it certain that Balboa referred throughout to the Panama 
region, and that Balboa’s own last brief voyage of exploration 
southward from Panama had no other than a local aim. Nor is 
a case to be made out for the suppression of real information 
by Balboa or others. He could have kept no secrets from the 
envious governor who finally caused his death in 1519. On the 
contrary, it was to Balboa’s interest to make the most of his 
knowledge in order to gain support for the freedom of action 
which he demanded. So it seems that he knew nothing of Peru, 
and if not he, then certainly no one else among the Spaniards. 
For all these reasons, then, we may accept the categorical asser- 
tion of Andagoya that on his voyage south from Panama in 
1522 he collected the first information about Peru.” 

More could not then have heard of Peru. Even if he had 
heard of it, he would have heard only of a wealthy despotism, 


* H. Stanley Jevons in The (London) Times Literary Supplement, 2 Novem- 
ber 1935, p. 692. 

* Especially at the end of Decade m1, 2, of De novo orbe (1516). 

™ Historia general, especially m, ii, 13 (1601). 

% Santiago, Chile, 1913-14, 2 vols. 

* Hakluyt Society xxxrv, pp. 41-42 (1865). 
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untempered by paternalism, government warehouses, rotation 
of dwellings, and the other resemblances to the Utopian scheme 
which Professor Jevons has noted. He would not have heard of 
these things because Cieza de Leon, who took part in the con- 
quest, and who wrote, after 1540, the first description of Peru, 
did not notice them.”’ If they were not visible to an observer, 
news of them would certainly not have filtered through the 
intervening native tribes to Spaniards in Panama. If Utopia 
resembles Peru, the resemblance is an accident of history. 

In any case, we should not expect More to pay much more 
attention to travelers’ tales, had there been any travelers’ tales, 
than he had paid to Vespucci’s observations. Dr. Dudok has 
noted the rare details of Utopia which Vespucci might have 
supplied in his account of South American natives: contempt 
for gold, and the absence of a nobility, of a legal system, and of 
private property.2* We cannot take these to be serious borrow- 
ings, but must think of them rather, knowing More’s tastes, as 
mere sparks to strike the imagination. For it must not be for- 
gotten that More made a deep distinction between savages and 
civilized peoples. His Utopians ~ould have nothing important 
in common with Vespucci’s naked savages. If he had heard of 
the Peruvians, what he would hear from travelers would only 
put them in the same class with savages. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Peru, a tropical country, 
could have no geographical connection with Utopia, a country 
in the temperate zone. 


I have perhaps gone too far in emphasizing More’s distrust 
of travelers and their uninformed observations. It is true, none 
the less, that More seems less interested in geographical facts 
as such than in geographical theory, or in such organized geo- 
graphical knowledge as the description of human society, that 
is, “suche thynges as shalbe profytable to be knowne.’”* The 
map as such does not seem to have interested him, nor the 
routes or place-names. On the contrary, More reported deserts 
in the equatorial regions, whereas Vespucci, traversing the same 


27 Polo de Ondegardo, a lawyer, was the first to notice, about 1560, the 
paternalism of the Incas: Hakluyt Society xivm (1873). 

%8 Sir Thomas More and His Utopia, pp. 69-70 (Amsterdam, 1927). 

* Lupton ed., p. 33. 
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regions by sea, had seen no deserts. Geographical theory proved 
that deserts should be there. Hence More disregarded Vespucci’s 
ignorance of them. 

Geographical theory meant of course classical theory. This 
was essentially the theory presented by Waldseemiiller, and few 
persons in 1516 were qualified to amend classical theory. Among 
those few was Peter Martyr, to whom, at his official post in 
the Council of the Indies, flowed detailed reports of new dis- 
coveries. One wonders if More heeded, in Martyr’s loose narra- 
tive, the speculation on the ‘So great difference . . . betwene 
the nature of thinhabitantes and of the soyles of dyuers Regions 
all vnder one clyme or paralelle: as is to see betwene the people 
and regions being in the firme lande of Ethiope, and theym of 
the Ilandes [of the West Indies] vnder the same clime.. . ””° 
This challenge of classical doctrine should have appealed to 
More, but he evidently had not seen it, or heeded it, before he 
wrote the Utopia. None the less, More did not accept classical 
theory passively. The book could not have been written without 
an implicit extension of existing theory. Indeed, this extension 
marks a significant addition to the science of geography, not 
as striking as Peter Martyr’s, but quite as original. 

Classical theory divided the earth into five zones, two polar, 
two temperate, one tropical. Only the temperate zones were 
habitable; only the north temperate was known to be in- 
habited.** Medieval geography, in so far as it allowed the an- 
tipodes, agreed that they were habitable, but they were, as Mela 
had written, “incognitus.’”’ Even Waldseemiiller quoted Mela’s 
dictum, although he listed Africa, Zanzibar, Java Minor, Cey- 
lon, and America in the antipodes. Perhaps he thought that 
information about them—derived from Polo, the Portuguese, 
and Vespucci—was inadequate to gainsay Mela’s dictum. In- 
deed, little enough was recorded about the antipodes, and 
Waldseemiiller’s caution might be justified. 

But More had no need for caution, since geographical theory 
here was decisive. He could find in Waldseemiiller, and in any 
standard text, the theory of climate (in the modern sense): as 


% Decades, t, vi (Eden’s translation). 

% Aristotle, Meteorologica, 1, 5; Strabo, Geographia, 2. 5. 3.; Pliny, Natural 
History, 1, 68; Mela, Chorographia, 1, 1: and cf. Pauly, Realencyklopddie, s.v. 
Antipodes. 
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Waldseemiiller put it, “every climate [that is, zone] generally 
bears products differing from those of other climates.’ And 
he could find in Pliny a statement of the effect of climate on 
man: that sub-tropical man and sub-arctic man were savage, 
but that mediterranean man was civilized and intelligent.* 
More went further. He extended this theory to deduce the 
savage state of man in the tropical regions, and the civilized 
state in either temperate zone. Now that the south temperate 
zone was known to be inhabited, More boldly concluded that 
it must be inhabited by civilized peoples. 

This theory of geographical symmetry, implicit in classical 
theory, was I believe first developed by More. It accounts, it 
will be noticed, for his regional descriptions, which owed nothing 
to Vespucci’s observations. Mela had described sub-tropical 
Africa as “either enveloped in sterile sands or deserts because 
of the aridity of earth and sky; or infested with a multitude of 
dangerous animals.’** More described the tropics as “‘vast 
wilderness, torrid with perpetual heat. Everywhere hideous and 
repulsive, terrifying and unproductive, inhabited by wild beasts 
and serpents and by men not less wild and dangerous than the 
beasts.’ It was of no consequence that Vespucci had seen no 
deserts, though he had seen plenty of savages. Theory was 
sufficient to bridge the gap for More between known Africa 
and unknown America. 

One can see why More would probably think Vespucci 
trifling and devoid of real knowledge of geography. Vespucci 
pretended to have sailed far into the south temperate zone, but 
he had nothing significant to report on it. Virtually no evidence 
had been brought in by any one which More might use in de- 
scribing the antipodes, and none was to come in before Magel- 
lan. More was therefore justified in deducing the nature of the 
antipodes from the theory of climates. 

This was a bold and logical extension of classical doctrine, 
quite worthy of a disciple of the new learning. Characteristically, 
More went beyond the bare theory. In addition to his picture of 
the theoretical tropics and the theoretical temperate zone, with 
their appropriate civilizations, he devised an illustrative scale 

*® Herbermann ed., p. XXV. % Natural History, u, 78. 


* Chorographia, 1. 4. 21. 
* Translated from the Latin text, Lupton ed., p. 32. 
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of civilization. He chose for the scale the art of shipbuilding. 
Here again he disregarded Vespucci, who mentioned only the 
dugout canoes—not ships—of the savages. More used only the 
generic word “rates” or boats for the conveyances with which 
Hythlodaye set out from tropic America. In semi-civilized re- 
gions, the Portuguese found the more primitive kind of ships, 
flat-bottomed and furnished with sails of wicker or even leather. 
Farther on, the ships were ridge-keeled, probably in sub-tropical 
regions. Finally, in full temperate latitudes presumably, the 
ships were “like ours.’ It is hardly necessary to say that these 
ships are all of More’s invention. They were necessary to the 
theory of climates, but they were not, so far as I know, to be 
discovered in any travel literature. Like Utopia, they were 
to be found nowhere; but in theory they could be located in 
specific zones on the map. 

In sum, then, More developed from established geographical 
doctrine a new theory, which we may call the theory of climatic 
symmetry. From the known features of the northern zones, he 
deduced the nature of the tropical and south-temperate zones, 
and especially of their degrees of civilization. In doing so, he 
did not so much disregard Vespucci as find him (I suppose) 
unprofitable. He used his theory to project boldly into the al- 
most unknown southern hemisphere its theoretical civilizations. 
It was no mere fancy that made Utopia antipodal to Europe 
and to England: it was a striking and distinctive geographical 
theory. 

GrorcE B. Parks 
Washington University 


* Tbid., pp. 31-32. 
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Fic. 3 
Reprinted from F. H. H. Guillemard 
Ferdinand Magellan (London, 1890) 
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FRANZ GRILLPARZER’S POLITICAL IDEAS 


Franz Grillparzer was a state employee in a time of political 
crisis in Europe. His era, designated by historians as the “Rise 
of Democracy,” was one in which—despite the reactionary 
efforts of the monarchs headed by Francis I of Austria and his 
chancellor, Fiirst Metternich—popular interest and participa- 
tion in government was constantly increasing. While it has been 
recognized quite generally that Grillparzer was at all times ex- 
tremely sensitive to the political factors of his time, to which 
he was very directly exposed, and that there is a close relation 
between his political reactions and his creative writings,’ no 


1 The following have all made valuable contributions to the subject matter 
in the limits which their titles indicate. None of these attempts even a partial 
evaluation of Grillparzer the poet on the basis of political findings: Backmann, 
Reinhold, “Grillparzer als Revolutionar,” Euphorion, xxxm (1931), 476-525; 
Beste, Konrad, “Grillparzers Verhiltnis zur politischen Tendenzliteratur seiner 
Zeit,” Diss., Wolfenbiittel, 1915; Biicher, Wilhelm, Grillparzers Verhdlinis zur 
Politik seiner Zeit, Marburg, 1913; Glossy, Carl, “Grillparzers Beamtenlauf- 
bahn,” Jahrbiicher der Grillparzer-Gesellschaft, 1, “Literarische Geheimberichte 
aus dem Vormirz,” ibid., xx1-xxm1; Houben, H.H., “Franz Grillparzer und die 
Zensur,” Preusssische Jahrbiicher, cuxxm (1918), 76-90; Kuranda, Peter, “‘Grill- 
parzer und die Politik des Vormirzes,” Jahrbiicher der Grillparzer-Gesellschaft, 
xxvur (1926), 1-21; Necker, Moritz, “Grillparzer als Politiker,” Jugend, 1904, 
“Grillparzers Verhiltnis zur Geschichte,” Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, 
cixvitt, July 25, 1901; Reich, Emil, “Franz Grillparzer als Politiker,”” Deutsche 
Zeitung, 6430, Nov. 22, 1889; Rollet, Edwin, ‘Ueber soziale Elemente in Grill- 
parzers Dramen,” Euphorion, Erginzungsheft 16 (1923), 135-150; Schaefer, 
Albert E., “Grillparzers Verhiltnis zur preussischdeutschen Politik,” Germa- 
nische Studien, tx1x (1929); Sprengel, Johann Georg, Der Staatsgedanke in der 
deutschen Dichtung vom Mittelalter bis sur Gegenwart, Berlin, 1933; Stampfer, 
Friedrich, “Franz Grillparzer als Politiker,” Die Neue Welt, p. 25 f. (1903); 
Stucki, A., “Grillparzer und die oesterreichische Politik,” Berner Bund, Sonn- 
tagsblatt, 14 (1902); Zieglauer, D. v., “Grillparzer im Sturm- und Drangjahre 
Oesterreichs,” Im Buchwald, 1 (1891), 9-11.—To facilitate the presentation of 
the material, to save space, and to avoid superfluous and repetitious references, 
the author has taken the liberty of simplifying his documentation. Wherever a 
statement herein is not clearly presented as the author’s own, or where it is not 
specifically documented, that statement is considered well known in Grillparzer 
research and can be found accepted and supported by good evidence in such 
representative works as the August Sauer editions of Grillparzer’s works, Stefan 
Hock’s edition in the Goldene Klassiker Bibliothek, and the biography of Ehr- 
hard-Necker. 

The following abbreviations will be used: W—Grillparzer, Franz, Sdmiliche 
Werke, edited by Sauer, August, and continued by Backmann, Reinhold (Wien, 
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one has ventured to examine in how far his political ideas may 
be taken as the key, the opening wedge to his innermost charac- 
ter and to his writings. This study, in attempting such an exam- 
ination, will seek to show that the poet’s political utterances 
run entirely parallel with his general view of life as it is expressed 
in the three periods of his dramatic works,’ and that the political 
ideas are the most consistently effective approach to his great 
creations. 

In proceeding to a consideration of the political factor in the 
poet’s life, it is necessary first to orientate Grillparzer in a gen- 
eral way in the philosophical and political picture of his time.* 
A child of benevolent despotism and as such exposed to an era 
of transition to democracy, he was at odds with his world. He 
was educated by his father in the principles of the enlightened 
absolutism that Joseph II, emulating Frederick the Great, had 
given to Austria. With the early adoption of patriotic Josephin- 
ism he already acquired a conflict, for, in the essence, this atti- 
tude is really an insecure compromise between absolutism and 
the emancipation of the masses.‘ Most of the contacts in and 
out of Grillparzer’s home in his youth supported this Voltairian 
enlightened attitude. This was true even of the circle of liberal- 
minded friends who gathered at Wohlgemuth’s for debate and 
common edification. Under these influences he became a dyed- 
in-the-wool liberal monarchist, educationalist, and enemy of the 
organized church, just as Joseph II had been before him. As 
such young Franz showed himself as early as 1807 in his patriotic 
eulogy of Rudolf von Hapsburg.® 





1909 ff.) Section 1, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17. Section m, vols. 1-12. 
Section m1, vols. 1, 2, 3, 6. H—Grillparzer, Franz, Grillparzers Werke, edited by 
Hock, Stefan, Berlin and Leipzig, Bong (No date). Jb.—Jahrbicher der Grill- 
parzer-Gesellschaft, Wien, 1890 ff. 

2 In this respect this study confirms the groupings of Ilse Miinch in her 
excellent book, “Die Tragik in Drama und Persinlichkeit Franz Grillparzers,” 
Neue Forschung, xt, Berlin, 1931. 

* Cf. Ibid., 139 ff. Treitschke, H.v., Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert, 
Leipzig, 1894, though in political respects narrowly nationalistic and conserva- 
tive, is still an excellent book for orientation on philosophy and literature in their 
relation to the historical background from 1800 to 1850. Cf. II, 3 ff.; III, 682- 
722; IV, 407-497; V, 370-432. 

* Thus portrayed by Backmann, Reinhold, loc. cit., p. 476. 

5’ W, u, 6, 11-16. 
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But when the young man began to think and see for himself, 
he began to recognize higher ideals than those of enlightened 
rationalism, namely those of the great Germans of the classical 
movement: Kant, Schiller, Herder, Goethe, and their friends. 
According to H. A. Korff, these men had the basic humanistic® 
viewpoint: that life exists so that man can constantly improve 
his inner being, his qualities, his character, his soul by ever- 
renewed experience in the outside world and by continuous self- 
limitation.’ The classical movement takes the realistic direction 
of this view and, while admitting the symbolical character of 
earthly experience for a higher, ulterior purpose, nevertheless 
says with the classical Goethe and Faust: ‘‘Nach driiben ist die 
Aussicht uns verrannt’”’ and “Er stehe fest und sehe hier sich 
um: Dem Tiichtigen ist diese Welt nicht stumm!’’* In the 
narrower political sphere these views implied an aristocracy of 
ideal personalities, complete freedom of development for the 
outstanding creative individuals who were perfecting themselves 
and maintaining order.® 

As early as 1808 Grillparzer translated from Rousseau’s 
“‘Contrat social’”’ such anti-absolutistic ideas as: “Man is born 
free”’ and “Might is not right.’"® The fanatical cultivation of 
Schiller, apostle of freedom par excellence, so augmented his 
appreciation of liberty and liberality that in 1810 he was suffi- 
ciently aroused to write in his diary that he wished to leave his 
country, “where intelligence is a crime and enlightenment the 
most dangerous enemy of the state.’ From this time on he 
was, in the political field, a member of the party of opposition 
to all suppressive and reactionary policies. From this point too, 
under the additional moderating influence of Goethe,” Grill- 


* The terms “humanistic,” “humanist,” and “humanism” here and 
throughout this study are used in their more general sense, as given by all stand- 
ard dictionaries: referring to that attitude which considers man the center and 
axis of existence. 

7 Korff, H. A., Humanismus und Romantik (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 40; 90-92. 

* Ibid., 110. ® Ibid., 73, 74. 10 W, m1, 6, 30-40. 

1! Diary No. 94. Cf. also Zausmer, Otto, Grillparsers Lyrik als Ausdruck 
seines Wesens (Wien and Leipzig, 1933), p. 74. Schiller’s influence has been 
treated by Lessing, O. E., “Schillers Einfluss auf Grillparzer,” Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1902, Philol.-Lit. Section, m, 2, 77-204; and 
by Arnold, Robert F., “Schiller und Grillparzer,” Jb. xv (1905), 130-157. 

12 Cf. Waniek, Gustav, Grillparzer unter Goethes Einfluss, Bielitz, 1893. 
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parzer was a Weimarian classicist in his ideals. He had the same 
highest political creed as the great thinkers and political theo- 
reticians of the early nineteenth century: the personal liberty 
and advancement of man. The individual, humane mortal holds 
the highest place throughout the poet’s works, from the words 
of Fedriko in ‘Blanka von Kastilien’’: 

Ein einz’ger nur, ein einz’ger sei mein Stolz 

Und hebe tiber Fiirsten mich empor: 


Der schéne Name Mensch, den die Natur 
Dem Bettler wie dem Kénig giitig gab," 


to those of Primislaus in “Libussa’’: 


Das Hichste, wie beschrinkt auch, ist der Mensch, 
Im Kénig selbst der Mensch zuletzt das Beste.“ 


In a like manner thé poet’s insistence upon self-limitation in 
great individuals runs through all his work, from the denuncia- 
tion that he, like Goethe and Schiller, directed at the excesses 
of the French Revolution through the many demands for 
“Selbstbegrenzung”’ in his later years. Growing out of Josephin- 
ism, but advancing beyond it to Weimarian classicism, this 
highest consideration for man and his inner perfection represents 
the most ideal point of fixation in the plane of Grillparzer’s 
political ideas. 

Very soon the poet discovered the discrepancy between his 
ideal and reality. With characteristic Austrian earth-bound 
practicality he sought for a means to accept the actualities that 
life brought to him. In 1815 he set down as his “‘Rule of Life’ 
the following principle: 


Frei in unendlicher Kraft umfasse der Wille das Héchste, 
Aber vom Nichsten zunichst greife bediachtlich die Tat. 


And he lived by that rule, as well as he was able. This is shown 
particularly in his relation with political matters. He took many 
a compromise standpoint because he felt the ideal at that point 
to be impractical or dangerous since man was not ripe for it. 
Thus, for instance, he angrily concluded that “‘the mainspring 
of human actions is material benefit,’ but for the sake of pres- 





Though he sees the close relation clearly, Waniek is wholly unfair when he calls 
Grillparzer “ein genialer Epigone.” 18 Lines 965-969. 
4 Lines 1396-97. % Diary No. 46.  W, 1, 10, 1. 
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ent improvement he agreed that states should make use of that 
fact.!’ Thus he could say: ‘“The hardest task for every reformer 
of the state and the world is obviously to know how much 
stupidity and rottenness necessarily must be left in every human 
institution. For the purely reasonable and good as a collective 
unit is practically impossible, if only because so many unreason- 
able and base, or, at least, low people are to take a helping part 
in it.’"!* Thus, too, the practical Grillparzer could remain in the 
state’s employ, even though the thinking and feeling man de- 
tested it. This is again a classical principle. The last-quoted 
remark would certainly have received the endorsement of 
Lessing, Kant, Schiller, and Goethe. It succinctly expresses the 
educational principle of these humanists: not to introduce more 
of the truth than is helpful at the particular stage of advance- 
ment, as most strikingly propounded in Lessing’s “Erziehung 
des Menschengeschlechts.” Thus Grillparzer is a classicist on 
the practical side as well as the ideal and thereby becomes akin 
to the realistic trend of his times that produced such men as 
Ludwig Feuerbach and David Strauss. 

The third and final point of fixation in the poet’s political 
views is one that is often stronger because more irrational than 
the previous two: his patriotism. Like his father, our poet was 
rooted deep in the nature of Austria and Vienna. He was as 
staunch a patriot as he could be without being an entirely blind 
one, from his defense of the walls of Vienna against the invader, 
Napoleon, at the age of eighteen down to the reiteration at the 
age of eighty-one: “I am not a German, but an Austrian, yes, a 
Low-Austrian, and above all a Viennese.’’'® His patriotism was 
a strong sentimental force throughout his life and throughout 
his political utterances. 

In their composite, these three points of fixation represent 
a sane liberalism, to which Grillparzer’s own designation applies 
very well: “liberal ideas of perfectibility.’’° They are summed up 
once more in the most personal conclusion the poet drew from 


17 Diary No. 759. 
18 Diary No. 2170. Cf. also Kaderschafka, Karl, Introduction to “Libussa,” 
W, 1, 6, xxi, concerning the practical in Grillparzer, but without special applica- 
tion to the political ideas. Similarly Zausmer, Otto, loc. cit., p. 75. 
19 Ehrhard-Necker, Grillparzer (Miinchen, 1910), p. 1. 
# Diary No. 3739. 
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life, his definition of the purpose of poetry and the creative 
writer: “In sublime exclusiveness to bring to view and keep 
alive those qualities, which human communal existence, the 
subordination of the individual to the whole, necessarily and 
usefully restrains and represses.’ That was Grillparzer’s cate- 
gorical imperative, and in his way he lived by it. He was a 
patriot, a practical man, and in his heart an idealist imbued with 
high hopes for mankind. 


THE STATE IN THE ABSTRACT 

In his fundamental conception of the state, Grillparzer clear- 
ly shows his close alignment with eighteenth-century German 
classicism. The following basic idea is entirely congruent with 
the teachings of the outstanding political theorist of this atti- 
tude, Wilhelm von Humbolt: “In the state, things go as in the 
world: sink or swim. The state is an institution for protection, 
not for providing. The helping should be done by the individual 
people. What the state gives to the starving, it must take from 
the hungry. The state can give nothing but justice, for its only 
means is compulsion. The law punishes crimes, nature punishes 
ineptitude.” With this belief in liberty for the individual the 
poet takes the field against all reactionary, despotic, absolutistic, 
or other such policy that subordinates personal weal to the weal 
of the state. Thus he is the sworn enemy of Francis I and Met- 
ternich. Thus he opposes preventive reactionary censorship, 
state religious intolerance, financially expensive state programs, 
wars of aggression, and every coercive state project beyond pro- 
tection and punishment.” Herein his policy coincides with that 
of Humboldt, Fichte, Hegel, and most of the other political 
theorists of the early nineteenth century. 

But, like Schiller, the ideal of his early youth, Grillparzer 
goes still further and hopes for a liberty beyond even the restric- 
tions of the state. His comments on justice provide his argu- 
ment.™ All through life the poet, a law-student with a strong 

% Diary No. 3250. 

® Diary No. 3714. The permanence of this view in the mind of the poet is 
beyond doubt. This diary reference is from the 1840’s, when he reflected most on 
matters of the world and when most of his views crystallized, as we shall see 
later. Cf. also Diary Nos. 1320, 1165, 3780, 4013, and the entire philosophical 
attitude of his lyrics and plays. % Diary No. 3418. 

™% These arguments carry particular weight because they date from the time 
of the poet’s full maturity. Cf. footnote No. 22. 
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conscience, considered the practice of justice a most difficult 
thing. In 1817 he wrote: “Of all virtues the most difficult and 
rare is justice. One finds ten generous persons to one just one.” 
And around 1848, in “Libussa,” he had Primislaus answer 
Dobromila’s question: “What is the most difficult thing?” with 
the one word: “Justice.” But between these two remarks a 
great change in his attitude had taken place. The change is first 
noticeable in 1839, from which year the following comment is 
taken: “It is nonsense to speak of a divine justice, for the very 
reason that the concept of justice carries with it the idea of an 
imperfection. Justice runs counter to moral law in that it puts 
the principle of egotism above that of love, while, on the other 
hand, we all agree that God’s will is just the contrary. Justice 
is a product of want and degeneration, therefore of human ori- 
gin. The Word of God says: love thine enemy, justice says: 
knock him dead if he harms you.’’’ Several further references 
of similar character from the same period indicate that this 
was already the poet’s firm conviction. 
The matter is confirmed by a forceful passage in ‘“‘Libussa.”’ 

It appears in the drama as part of a fundamental conflict: the 
party of Libussa declares the most difficult thing is to love one’s 
enemy, while Primislaus says the most difficult thing is the prac- 
tice of justice. On the occasion of a quarrel over a legal matter, 
Libussa herself expresses the following angry words: 

Von allen Worten, die die Sprache nennt, 

Ist keins mir so verhasst als das von Recht. 

Ist es dein Recht, wenn Frucht dein Acker trigt? 

Wenn du nicht hinfillst tot zu dieser Frist, 

Ist es dein Recht auf Leben und auf Atem? 

Ich sehe tib’rall Gnade, Wohltat nur 

In allem, was das All fiir alle fiillt, 

Und diese Wiirmer sprechen mir von Recht? 

Dass du dem Diirft’gen hilfst, den Bruder liebst, 

Das ist dein Recht, vielmehr ist deine Pflicht, 

Und Recht ist nur der ausgeschmiickte Name 

Fiir alles Unrecht, das die Erde hegt .. . 

Sind Recht doch und Beweis die beiden Kriicken, 

An denen alles hinkt, was krumm und schief.** 


The outcome of the play proves the importance of these lines. 
The party of Libussa finds that man is not yet ripe for brotherly 


% Diary No. 284. %* Lines 1438-39. 
27 Diary No. 3500. 28 Lines 897-912. 
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love and is compelled by man’s meanness to yield to the party 
of justice—Primislaus. The marriage of the latter is, in this 
connection, merely a symbol for the natural necessity of these 
occurrences. Libussa herself ultimately chooses to go out of the 
world because she disapproves of the order it has chosen to fol- 
low. And she dies by serving that world as best she can, for 
she knows it is intrinsically good and will ultimately return to 
the proper path. Thus the order that Primislaus introduces, the 
rational state and justice, is made to appear as an unfortunate 
but unavoidable relapse in the progress of mankind. Justice and 
the state, to Grillparzer synonymous,” are to him merely neces- 
sary evils. 

This interpretation of “Libussa” is not the one which is 
popularly advanced.* But it is the only one which is consistent 
with the text of the play,™ with the comments of the poet upon 
his play, with his standpoint in all the plays of his dramatic 
legacy, and with his political ideas. The problem hinges on 
whether Grillparzer sides with Libusa or with Primislaus. 
While most critics straddle the issue and declare that the poet 
did not give his complete approval to either party, we must con- 
clude that he sided with Libussa. If we recall his conception of 
history: “The old in every new circumstances is the eternal 
course of the world,’ then the poet’s description of the action 
of the drama as: ‘‘Feeling, reason, return to feeling’* must 
refer to the régime of Libbusa with the first and third terms, 
and to that of Primislaus with the second. On another occasion 
the poet refers to the return of feeling as the ‘“‘Golden Age of 
Man,’ and in a long exposition repeats the whole story of 
Libussa’s vision at the end of the play, showing that this striking 
passage contains his most personal ideas.* If, as we shall see 

*” Diary No. 4013. 

% Entertained only, and even then hesitantly, by Stefan Hock, vm, 14 ff. 
Alker, Ernst, Franz Grillparzer: Ein Kampf um Leben und Kunst, Marburg, 
1930), pp. 82-87, is near this interpretation when he declares that Grillparzer 
here as elsewhere dreamed of a return to the barock state. 

31 Space does not permit a careful analysis of the text here. A penetrating 
and thoughtful discussion of it is contained in the school edition of Libussa 
edited by G. O. Curme, New York, 1913. It is regrettable that this analysis 
stops just short of our specific problem. 

® W, 1, 13, 183. Cf. especially Redlich, Owsald, Grillparzers V erhdlinis zur 
Geschichte, Wien, 1901. Cf. also Libussa, lines 1434-35. 

3 H, vi, 16. % Tbid. %W, 1, 6, xxvi. 
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later, he is in sympathy with Emperor Rudolf, with Ahasverus 
and Esther, with Alfonso and Rahel, all of them feeling in- 
dividuals who come to grief in a world grown rotten, then he 
must likewise be in sympathy with Libussa. His final belief is 
expressed in the following words from the poem, “Fortschritt- 


Manner,’’** 


Wenn dann die Sonne, deren Anschaun blendet, 


Den Kreis erhellt, in dem das Leben wohnt, 
Wenn neu sie wieder Wirmestrahlen sendet, 
Sich spiegelt im Gefiihl, als ihrem Mond, 


Dann kehrt die Zeit der Selbstbegriinzung wieder, 


Die Graber, die ihr grubt, sie dffnen sich. 
Fir eure Enkel sollen meine Lieder, 
Die klein wie eure Vater und wie ich, 


and in the prophecy of Libussa: 


Der Mensch ist gut, er hat nur viel zu schaffen, 
Und wie er einzeln dies und das besorgt, 
Entgeht ihm der Zusammenhang des Ganzen. 
Des Herzens Stimme schweigt, in dem Getise 
Des lauten Tags unhérbar iibertaubt; 

Und was er als den Leitstern sich des Lebens, 
Nach oben kliigelnd, schafft, ist nur Verzerrung, 
Schon als verstirkt, damit es nur vernehmlich. 
So wird er schaffen, wirken fort und fort. 

Doch an die Grenzen seiner Macht gelangt, 
Von allem Meister, was dem Dasein not, 

Dann, wie ein reicher Mann, der ohne Erben 
Und sich im weiten Hause fiihlt allein, 

Wird er die Leere fiihlen seines Innern. 
Beschwichtigt das Getise lauter Arbeit, 
Vernimmt er neu die Stimmen seiner Brust: 
Die Liebe, die nicht das Bediirfnis liebt, 

Die selbst Bediirfnis ist, holdsel’ge Liebe; 

Im Drang der Kraft Bewusstsein eigner Ohnmacht, 
Begeisterung, schon durch sich selbst verbiirgt, 
Die wahr ist, weil es wahr ist, dass ich fiihle. 
Dann kommt die Zeit, die jetzt voriibergeht, 
Die Zeit der Seher wieder und Begabten. 

Das Wissen und der Nutzen scheiden sich 

Und Nehmen das Gefiihl zu sich als drittes; 
Und haben sich die Himmel dann verschlossen, 
Die Erde steigt empor an ihren Platz, 


* W,1, 10, 219. Cf. also “Vater Unser,” W, 1, 11,302 (Footnote). 
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Die Gétter wohnen wieder in der Brust, 
Und Menschenwert heisst dann ihr Oberer und Einer.”” 
She expresses the ideal of Grillparzer, the emotional individual. 

There is, then, no place for the state in the poet’s concept 
of an ideal order of things. His objection is that it destroys love, 
feeling, and individuality by its coercive levelling principle. 
In 1825 he asks: “Is not this well-tempered mood in more 
modern music like a well-tempered state? ... How common- 
place the interesting children become, after they, as grown-ups, 
have passed under the tuning-hammer of gregarious conditions! 
... Is really only that in man worth while which is useful to 
others? Is not every reality a thing of excellence?’’** And in 
“Libussa”’ he has his heroine say in her vision, referring to the 
spread of the materialistic state: 

Das Edle schwindet von der weiten Erde, 

Das Hohe sieht vom Niedern sich verdringt, 

Und Freiheit wird sich nennen die Gemeinheit, 

Als Gleichheit briisten sich der dunkle Neid.™ 
In accordance with these views, the poet’s utopian world-order 
would include the following program: the individual would have 
absolute and unconditional freedom from external control. Love, 
knowledge, and—last of all—material benefit would be the de- 
termining factors of human conduct. Man would live as nature 
intended him to: true to the powers and forces which rest within 
him, not without him. The controlling factor, replacing church 
and state, would likewise be a natural, inward one: conscience. 
In living in accordance with these natural forces, man would 
fulfill all the purposes resting in him, would be noble, good, crea- 
tive, individual, and happy. 

This anarchical, or, perhaps better said, autarchical utopia 
is postulated not only in the above-quoted prophecy of Libussa, 
but also in Rudolf’s discourse on the stars in ‘‘Bruderzwust’’*® 
and in the poem, “Pflanzenwelt.’”*! More than this, in the 
second act of “‘Libussa” the poet portrays a distinct effort on 
the part of his heroine to approximate just such a utopia.” In 


37 Lines 2461-89. 

* Diary No. 1387. Cf. also Diary Nos. 1383, 2057, and W, 1, 13, 197. 

* Lines 2384-87. Cf. also “Bruderzwist,” lines 1243 ff., ending with: 
“Bis alles gleich, ei ja, weil alles niedrig.” 

Lines 398-417. “ W, 1, 10, 83. 

“ This interpretation is shared also by Sprengel, J.G., loc. cit., p. 78. 
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the attempt to make a place for love and feeling by destroying 
mercenary values, Libussa evolves a patriarchal-communistic 
state. Here equality and sincere emotion rule, money has been 
deprived of its value, while the state consists merely of Libussa’s 
benevolent and absolute jurisdiction. Already narrowness and 
meanness seem to be yielding to the new feeling, when the 
régime runs afoul of man’s immaturity. Libussa is unable to 
settle the selfish legal squabbles of her subjects. Man is not yet 
able to control himself, he needs a rational justice and state 
to settle his difficulties. Libussa’s state of love must yield to 
Primislaus’ state of reason. The latter is better adjusted to the 
immediate needs of man, Grillparzer admits, but the former is 
the desirable ideal and is man’s ultimate goal.“ 

With such a view of the state as merely a necessary evil“ to 
be supplanted in the end by a system of autarchy, Grillparzer 
could not help being at odds with his world. But the classicist 
and patriot was also a practical man and thus could accept his 
world and find in his creative art his great purpose in life: to 
keep alive the ideals which society and the state necessarily 
suppress.* 


THE POLITICAL VIEWS AS A KEY TO THE POET AND HIS WORK 
First Period 


The full extent of the dominance of the political views, and 
notably of the determinants of classicism and autarchy in Grill- 
parzer, can be revealed by observing their historical develop- 
ment and their alignment with the outstanding events in the 
poet’s life. We have already noted the premises of Grillparzer’s 


* Contrast this interpretation of these scenes with that of Biicher, Wilhelm» 
loc. cit., p. 154. Cf. here the unique view of Sprengel, J.G., loc. cit., p. 77 £., “Steht 
nun einerseits der Dichter mit seinem angeborenen, ausgesprochen individual- 
istischen, mimosenhaft scheuen, durch die Ssterreichischen innerpolitischen 
Verhiltnisse der Metternichzeit und eigene unliebsame Erfahrungen gegen den 
Staat verirgerten Weltfithlen véllig auf Seiten der naturhaften, dimmerig 
beschaulichen Libussa ...” And then he goes all awry by declaring that her 
vision of the distant Golden Age really applies to the present state of Primislaus. 

“ It seems that of previous scholars only Stefan Hock has noticed this all- 
important point. In the introduction to “Libussa,” H, vm, 16, he says: “The 
state is to Grillparzer a necessary evil.” 

“ Diary No. 3250, previously quoted. 

An effort in this direction is made by Backmann, Reinhold, loc. cit., 
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attitude that were developed in him by heredity and early edu- 
cation: Josephinistic rationalism, humanistic idealism, and 
Austrian patriotism and realism.‘? Schooled for a state career, 
he was immediately conscious of political events. Many of his 
earliest diary notations,** the best of his youthful essays—the 
eulogy of Rudolf von Hapsburg**—and the most effective of his 
earliest poems: “Das Rechte und Schlechte’’®® show a strong 
political orientation consonant with the premises we have re- 
ferred to. 

The first dramatic efforts show the same standpoint, but 
with an incipient negative disposition toward the state. Their 
main theme is the heroic desire for freedom, the Schiller-theme, 
but already the pessimistic Grillparzer vein shows forth in the 
portrayal of the dangers of seeking power and glory in the state. 
In the poet’s three outstanding products from the time of the 
Napoleonic wars, Fedriko of ‘‘Blanka von Kastilien” falls prey 
to indecision, Spartakus of the fragment of the same name con- 
quers love in the fight for freedom only to come to grief in a 
rift within the ranks of his followers, and Alfred of “‘Alfred der 
Grosse,”’ as far as can be discerned, was to have been confronted 
with the inevitably tragic question of choosing between happi- 
ness in seclusion with the child of nature, Emma, and the fulfill- 
ment of his duty toward the state. The same disposition is ac- 
tually and potentially indicated also in a host of minor plans 
and fragments from this time: “Lucretia Creinwill’’ (1807), 
“Rosamunde Clifford” (1808), “Der Zauberwald” (1808), 
“Robert, Herzog von der Normandie” (1808), “Irenens Wieder- 
kehr’”’ (1809), and “Die Pazzi” (1812)." Certain it is that the 
poet’s opinion of the Austrian state and the state in general is 
already unfavorable here. In 1810 he voices his distinct dis- 
pleasure at the Austrian régime,” and in 1812 he complains 
generally: “The sun of princely favor has this in common with 
the sun in the sky, that the people on whom it shines most 
warmly are the very blackest.’’™ 





but he limits himself to the portrayal of Grillparzer as a revolutionary and dis- 
regards the large remaining phases of his development. He makes the very true 
statement that Grillparzer’s later dramas were “Fiirstenspiegel und Spiegel 
fiir die am Leben des Staates in erster Linie Beteiligten,” ibid., p. 480. 

*’ Cf. paragraph 2 ff. of this article. #8 Diary Nos. 94, 141, 145, 152. 

 W, m1, 6, 11-16. 5 H, m, 108. Cf. W, 1, 3 and 4. 

® Diary No. 94. ® Diary No. 141. 
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In 1813, out of financial necessity and with considerable ill 
grace,™ the poet entered the state’s employ. In spite of his pre- 
conceived attitude, he found himself quite content in his posi- 
tion, he was favored, his work was light, he was promoted regu- 
larly.™ In accordance he could devote himself to artistic ideas, 
while the political interests, though active, remained in the 
background. They are present in the dramatic fragments, ‘‘Hein- 
rich der Vierte” (1813), “Friedrich der Streitbare” (1815), the 
fragmentary translation of Gozzi’s “Il corvo” (1814), and the 
poem, “Der Schiffer und sein Sohn auf der Héhe der Insel St. 
Helena im Jahre 2315” (1815).®* All of these expound the dan- 
gers of imperialistic ambition and conquest. The two dramatic 
fragments concern themselves with a favorite problem of the 
poet, the conflict of love or lust with political duty, while the 
poem sermonizes heaven’s punishment of Napoleon for his im- 
moderate ambition. The same interests and the same political 
orientation characterize also the minor plans of this time: “Die 
Jiidin von Toledo” (1813), “Drahomira” (1815-16), and the 
fragment of a translation of ‘‘Oedipus’’ (1815).5” 

In view of this merely desultory political interest, it was 
natural that the great plays of this period were entirely unpoliti- 
cal. “Die Ahnfrau,” “Sappho,” and “Das goldene Vlies” unfold 
the favorite Grillparzer principle of tragedy: given the misstep, 
the tragedy follows of necessity. But let us not forget how the 
poet came by this procedure: the state had an outstanding part 
in its development, as his dramatic fragments indicate. The 
earliest, the strongest, the vast majority of these efforts concern 
themselves with political problems. Nowhere better than in the 
state could the Austrian official observe the dangers of ambition 
and develop them to a principle of tragedy. He evolved the 
latter in this first period along political lines and only later cir- 
cumstances, the dropping of general interest in the state after 
the defeat of Napoleon and during the poet’s period of com- 
parative satisfaction in his official position determined the un- 
political application of the principle in his first three major 
dramas. 


4% W, 1, 16, 105. 

5 Cf. Glossy, Carl, “Grillparzers Beamtenlaufbahn,” Jb., m, xix. 
% 7, 1, 130. 

7 Cf. W,n, 4. 
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Second Period 


The trip to Italy in 1819 with its attendant events was a 
great turning point in Grillparzer’s life.** Unwittingly he was 
plunged headlong into the state and its problems. The inescap- 
able and annoying contact with the machine of government on 
this journey, which culminated in the publication of the famous 
anti-clerical poem, ‘‘Die Ruinen des Campo Vaccino,”’ the en- 
suing scandal and the disfavor of Emperor Francis, who never 
forgot this “affair with the pope,’’®* reawakened the poet’s 
political concerns and intiated the stream of caustic diary re- 
marks, sarcastic epigrams, and sundry critical verses on political 
subjects that was to be terminated only by the poet’s death. 
Even more, the poet was compelled to think, to take stock, to 
ask himself if happiness in this world is possible, if it is to be 
attained through individualism or collectivism, passivism or 
activism, affirmation of feeling or of reason, of anarchy or of 
the state. Henceforth he is consciously state-minded in all his 
writings and, so minded, spends the next eighteen years, 
roughly, in a struggle for position. 

The second period of his career is characterized by the worst 
professional wretchedness, years of political disfavor and lack 
of promotion, ameliorated only by furloughs such as the trip 
to Germany in 1826, and terminated only by his appointment 
as Director of Archives in 1832. To be sure, while things were 
still smoothed over by Graf Stadion and Graf Chorinsky, the 
poet was able to finish “Medea” in the unpolitical form he had 
chosen." But he had already begun his first political play, 
“Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende,” in which he was applying 
his principle of tragedy in a play concerning the state. In em- 
ploying this idea now together with the search for a form of 
conduct in which error might be avoided, Grillparzer’s classical 
Weimarian humanism came to the fore again—now as his con- 


58 Quite generally accepted as such, but insufficiently stressed, except in 
moderate degree by Biicher, Wilhelm, Joc. cit., p. 47, and Backman, Reinhold, 
loc. cit., p. 479. 

5° Cf. Backmann, Reinhold, Joc. cit., p. 478, who places all the blame upon 
Zacharias Werner’s malicious denunciation. 

6 Cf. Glossy, Carl, “‘Grillparzers Beamtenlaufbahn,” Jb., 11, xix ff. 

6! Backmann, Reinhold, loc. cit., p. 479, declares he forced himself to finish 
the play. 
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scious conviction. He experimented twice with the feasibility 
of Kant’s categorical imperative, as we shall see, in “Ottokar” 
and in “Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn,”’ discarded it for resig- 
nation in “‘Der Traum, ein Leben,” and later returned to it on 
a higher plane in the dramas of his maturity. On the whole the 
poet’s position was rather equivocal in this period of transition. 
Like Kant himself he did not always find a strictly ethical life 
to be conducive to happiness and satisfaction. He varied in his 
critical writings from affirmation of collectivism, activism, 
reason, and the state, to their opposites: individualism, passiv- 
ism, feeling, and the individual.” 

In “Ottokar’”’ Grillparzer seems to have found a solution in 
the classical ideal of “Reine Menschlichkeit” embodied in the 
perfect ethical ruler, Rudolf von Hapsburg. In portraying the 
triumph of the latter the poet seems strongly optimistic, activis- 
tic, and believing in the pursuit of happiness in the state. But 
one feels that his true viewpoint was stifled here by patriotic 
feelings. His fundamental dislike of the rigid, oppressive state 
lurked at the very bottom, betrayed only by the quite noticeable 
subjective preference for the strong, independent individual, 
Ottokar-Napoleon.™ As if to prove his equivocation, Grillparzer 
in the same year, 1823, propounded passivism and escape from 
reality in his opera libretto, ““Melusine.”’ 

Count Stadion, the poet’s protector, died in 1824, and the 
worst professional miseries began. More annoying still, the 
state began to interfere with Grillparzer’s literary work. The 
manuscript of “Ottokar” was withheld by the censor for two 
years because of its political character and because of the stigma 
upon its author, and it was finally produced, as far as the poet 
knew, only because the interest of the Empress was drawn to 
it by chance. And then the actual production created such a 
political furore, particularly in the form of a protest from the 
offended Czechs, that Grillparzer was carried away to the 
caustic comment: 


Wie sehr dich die Lage des Vaterlands dringt, 


® Diary Nos. 1165, 1281, 1387, 1409, 1410, 1607, 1826. 

* Diary Nos. 1031, 1086, 1093, 1147, 1152, 1320, 1383, 1831. 

* Cf. Alker, Ernst, Joc. cit., p. 66: “Aber des Dichters barockes Herz schlug 
mehr fiir Ottokar, in dem manche Napoleon-Reminiszenzen niedergelegt 
6..." 
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Bewahr’ deine Kunst dir als reine, 
Wer sich in die patriotischen Kleien mengt, 
Den fressen die politischen Schweine.™ 


Again he entertained thoughts of leaving the country. The ugly 
affair of the Ludlamshdhle in 1826, though ridiculous in the 
essence, to some degree branded the members of the liberal 
society, the poet among them, as revolutionaries. He was not 
promoted. Suicide was on his mind. But his flight-trip to Ger- 
many, though it showed him Austria’s political shortcomings in 
the most glaring light, revealed to him how much he really loved 
his native land and how impossible a separation from it would 
be. He came back refreshed and able to resume work upon and 
finish “‘Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn.”’ But the play bears wit- 
ness to his alienation from the state and from the active life. 

Here the poet experimented directly with a strict adherence 
to Kant’s categorical imperative. Bancbanus follows this prin- 
ciple pedantically in his management of state affairs—and fails 
to prevent disorder or to attain personal happiness. His step 
into the state is his great misstep. The poet makes it quite clear 
that this “loyal servant’”’ would have found a satisfactory exist- 
ence if he had led the life of seclusion and retirement that he so 
earnestly desired. As if to prove to the poet that he was right, 
the Austrian state again attacked him. He had purposely chosen 
what he thought was an unpolitical subject, in order to avoid 
a repetition of the “Ottokar’” squabbles. But Emperor Francis 
disliked the presentation of a revolution, particularly a Hun- 
garian one, against a corrupt royalty, for he was having his 
usual troubles with the Magyars. He told the poet he wanted to 
possess the play alone and exclusively, and, while an early dis- 
tribution and diplomatic skill enabled Grillparzer to have his 
play reinstated, the harm was done. The stages shied from 
producing it. 

Quietism, the passive attitude, the renunciation of the state 
and the active world, now reached completion. Starschensky, 
the self-made monk in “Das Kloster bei Sendomir”’ of 1827, al- 
ready showed forth this philosophy. The poet at this time be- 
lieved that happiness lay in the escape from unhappiness and 
could be achieved through self-denial, as expressed as late as 
1836 in the poem, “Entsagung.”® The peak of this development 


* H, 1, 282. * W,1, 10, 159. 
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was, of course, ““Der Traum, ein Leben” with its renunciation 
of ambition, fame, glory, greatness. These latter were presented 
in the form of a state, of government, conquest, intrigue. Hence 
Rustan’s rejection speech®’ is at the same time Grillparzer’s 
rejection of the entire rationalistic state. He has turned his back 
upon it entirely here. 


Third Period 


Such an approbation of retiring selfishness and isolation 
could not have been the final viewpoint of a humanist possessing 
the wholesome Austrian love for the animate realities of life. 
An entirely different solution had to come to Grillparzer after 
the inner and outer turmoil of the 1820’s had attained a moder- 
ate equilibrium. The key to the development here seems to lie 
in the poet’s religious feeling, which ultimately leads him to an 
optimistic fatalism. As a boy, the hereditary Austrian rustic 
faith in a mystic union between God and all living things, nur- 
tured by the keen Sonnleithner imagination and the romantic 
surroundings of the paternal home, had led him to perform secret 
religious rites and even to desire to enter the clergy.** While the 
chance remark of a Josephinistic friend of the family, who 
doubted the existence of a hereafter, caused a spiritual crisis 
that destroyed the boy’s faith in the doctrinary church and in a 
personal God,® a distinct irrational feeling remained and led 
to a belief which we must call religious. The mature man care- 
fully avoids comment on the transcendental, the ultimate, not 
merely because of an aesthetic dislike for speculation, but be- 
cause he believes there are situations and truths before which 
the spirit of man must halt and admit its incompetence.” He 
chuckles with satisfaction at Napoleon’s question: ‘Who made 
the stars?’’™ He points out the impenetrability of the ultimate 
in the poem, “Vater Unser,’’” and the binding power of faith 
among men in “Bruderzwist.’’™ His view is thus astonishingly 
like the belief of the classical humanists as illustrated in the 
words of Faust quoted above.” 

This view leads the poet to believe in a sense behind the in- 


& “TDer Traum, ein Leben,” lines 2645-53. 

% Diary No. 56. % Tbid. 7 Diary No. 1738. 

71 Diary No. 1778; Cf. also No. 2131. ™ W,1, 11, 36. 
73 “Ein Bruderzwist im Hause Hapsburg,” lines 1641-51. 
™% Cf. p. 3 and note 8 of this article. 
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comprehensible, a natural necessity in all earthly occurrences, 
though it is not always perceptible.” The above mentioned 
poem, “Vater Unser,” contains this thought, and its clearest 
expression in poetic form are the following words from ‘Wie 
viel weisst du, O Mensch, der Schépfung Kénig”’: 


Denn etwas ist, du magsts wie weit entfernen, 
Das dich umspinnt mit unsichtbarem Netz, 
Das, wenn du liebst, du aufschaust zu den Sternen, 
Dich unterwerfend dasteht (—) das Gesetz.” 


The belief is further rationalized in several remarks whose per- 
sonal application to Grillparzer seems certain. The poet won- 
ders: “Might not Hegel’s thought-sequence he expressed thus: 
things exist, because God thinks them, and man thinks them 
because they (being previously thought) exist?’’’’ The fatalism 
that this statement implies is openly expressed in the poet’s 
denial of the freedom of will.”* And when he says further: “‘Na- 
ture wills all that man is able to do,’’”® he casts his entire fatal- 
ism into the frame of nature. The latter becomes for him prac- 
tically what God is for church doctrine, the omnipotent, omni- 
present, all-pervading benevolent force. In obedience to it as 
to Him lies happiness, in disobedience unhappiness. That is the 
gist of the poet’s entire view of nature® as it is expressed, for 
instance, in the poem “Pflanzenwelt’’: 
Und keines (der Pflinzchen) will was anders sein, 

Als was es ward gemacht. 

Drum sind sie froh 

Und habens so, 


Und wissen gleich ihr was und wo, 
Bei Dimmrung, Tag und Nacht. 


Du aber, Wandrer, weisst es nicht, 
Schweifst dort und da des Wegs; 
Willst hart und weich, 

Willst gut und reich, 
Willst Frucht und Blume sein zugleich. 
Geh hin und iiberlegs!™ 


The Wanderer—man—should learn from plants that in obedi- 
ence to nature lies happiness. Thus Grillparzer rationalized his 


% Diary No. 3853. % W,t, 11, 186. 7 Diary No. 2156. 

™ Diary Nos. 1147, 1152, 3273. ™ Diary No. 1320. 

% Cf. De Walsh, F. C., Grillparzer as a Poet of Nature (New York, 1910), 
pp. 14 ff.  W, 1, 10, 84. 
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respect for the incomprehensible, the ultimate. He was a pan- 
theist with Goethe. And as he saw God everywhere, so did he 
ultimately see benevolence in the world. Through this religious 
fatalism he finally came to affirm existence.” 

Transferred to the political field, this faith and affirmation 
led to a confidence in the ultimate development of mankind. 
The poet became confident of the divine kernel and eventual 
improvement of that “‘blind mass,” the people. As early as 1822 
he wrote that the human will is not free but is subject to the will 
and laws of nature,™ that this applies particularly to the folk- 
masses, and that “therefore, whatever a people does is always 
good, just as this world is certainly the best one .. . ’’™ In the 
midst of his pessimistic transition period, side by side with passiv- 
istic comments, his optimism breaks through. In 1825, in the 
days of misery over the treatment accorded to “Ottokar,” the 
poet still found the courage to say: “Is not every reality a 
desirability?’’™ and soon after he declared that man should not 
stand still, but should work for the welfare of all mankind,**— 
the humanitarian life-principle of Faust and Goethe. This affir- 
mation of nature and life, as we shall now see, finally penetrated 
to the fountain-head of Grillparzer’s poetic activity. It is this 
faith that spreads a gentle light of hope over the bitterness of 
the three great plays of the dramatic legacy. Grillparzer says 
in ““Libussa’’: “Man is good,” his Golden Age will yet return;*’ 
in ““Bruderzwist’’: “There is a God, And eternal are the laws of 
His rule, ... And He will Himself instruct the erring”’;** and 
in “‘Die Jiidin von Toledo”’: “Let us, then, forgive, so that God 
may forgive us.’’®* 

Innermost as the poet’s faith was, it had to find expression 


® Cf. the treatments of Jodl, Friedrich, “Grillparzer und die Philosophie,” 
Jb., vim, 1-21; Farinelli, Arturo, Grillparzer und Lope de Vega (Berlin, 1894), 
p. 120, who calls the poet “ein innerer Quietist”’; Miinch, Ilse, Joc. cit., pp. 110, 
144, 161, who speaks of his belief in “Sinnhaftigkeit alles Seins”; Roselieb, Hans, 
“Grillparzers Weltanschauung,” Grillparser Studien (O. Katann); Wedel- 
Parlow, Ludolf von, Review of Alker, Ernst, Grillparzer, in Euphorion, xxxm 
(1931), pp. 109 ff. The remarkable agreement with the philosophy of Ludwig 
Feuerbach is treated by Bolin, W., “Grillparzer und Feuerbach,” Die Nation, 
xxiv, 4 (Oct. 27, 1906), 58-60. 
® Diary Nos. 1147, 1152. * Diary No. 1165. 
® Diary No. 1387. ® Diary Nos. 1409, 1410. 
87 Lines 2461 ff. 88 Lines 2365 ff. 8* Line 1948, 
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in the drama which he ostensibly chose because its writing would 
require the greatest amount of inwardness on his part, “Des 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen.’’* Only this self-communion, this 
“Sammlung” and the respite is offered from the sordid world, 
enable the poet to express his affirmative life-principle in a time 
of utmost dejection and even before the completion of the pas- 
sivistic ““‘Der Traum, ein Leben.’”’ Here love wins a glorious 
victory, a victory parallelled in dramatic presentation only by 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet” and Richard Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde.’’ Here nature’s compulsion, its law of 
necessity, triumphs in love over the rationalistic forces of man, 
symbolized by Hero’s uncle, the Priest. All the barriers the latter 
can contrive to erect avail nothing against the elemental, 
natural power of love. Through the man-made obstacles Lean- 
der comes on irresistibly, and when the scheme of the Priest 
has wrought his death, the nature-force of the sea brings the 
dead lover to Hero to fetch her after him and consummate the 
mystic union. The law of nature reigns supreme at the close 
when the Priest departs in dejection as a symbol of the inefficacy 
of the rationalistic doctrinary church. 

The contrast with “Der Traum, ein Leben’’ is unmistake- 
able. There Rustan, at first possessing a life of seclusion, for- 
sakes it for ambition in his dream, and is able to return to se- 
clusion with conscious conviction after reawakening. Not so 
with Hero. The nature-force of love compels her to forsake the 
life of retirement in the temple. And she is happy in doing so. 
Even at the end her death is not a misfortune to her, but a 
fulfillment of her love. Here Grillparzer has found a different, 
clear road to happiness. His message now is: Respect and obey 
the voice of nature! 

The logical continuance of this fatalistic concept would have 
led to an absolute individualism beyond good and evil. That 
Grillparzer had strong leanings in this direction has not been 
as universally accepted as one would expect.” His tendency is 
attested by his aristocratic aloofness, by his belief in inspira- 
tion,” by his love for the inimitable great personalities, by direct 


% Diary No. 1724. 

*! Among the few who openly accept Grillparzer as an individualist are 
Johannes Volkelt, Stefan Hock, Edwin Rollet, Oswald Redlich, and Josef 
Nadler. 2 W,t, 16, 99. Cf. also Diary Nos. 981, 2156. 
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championing of concentration, self-possession, ‘‘“Sammlung,’’® 
and by his individualistic-autarchic view of the state. But he 
was far from being a complete in-dividual. He was divided 
against himself: ‘‘One of my chief faults is that I do not have the 
courage to assert and maintain my individuality’™ and “In me 
there live two complete separate beings. A poet with the most 
overwhelming, yes, precipitate imagination, and a man of reason 
of the coldest and most unyielding sort.’”’™ He vacillated between 
feeling and reason, ideal and real, activism and passivism, in- 
dividualism and collectivism, individual and state. While he 
sought for a synthesis of these and finally came to affirm 
natural necessity, he never attained an individualistic synthesis 
such as that of Hebbel or even a humanistic one such as that of 
the Weimar classicists. 

While Goethe and his friends were reconciled with the world 
outside the self and even believed in the educational value of 
contact with hostile realities,“ Grillparzer, though believing 
with the classicists in the all-importance of man’s inner nature 
and in the desirability of perfecting man educationally to the 
ideal of ““Schéne Menschlichkeit,” distinctly regrets the neces- 
sity of attaining this education through contact with the external 
world. Again and again his tragic characters are destroyed by 
their entrance into the outer world; it is his principle of tragedy 
from Jaromir to King Alfonso. At the same time it is the tragic 
guilt of these characters that the instinct of life itself drives 
them out of their inmost selves into the world.*’ Thus to our 
poet the impulse of life is natural and undeniable, but he is 
critical of its results. 

Nevertheless, Grillparzer is not the despairing pessimist that 
nearly all scholars have seen in him.** He concurs with Hebbel 
in viewing tragedy as immanent, as an inherent condition of 


% Diary No. 2057. 

“ Cf. Alker, Ernst, loc. cit., p. 70. % W,r1, 16, 135. 

* Thus Goethe advises his actors at the Weimar Nationaltheater to exercise 
themselves in tasks for which they are not suited, so that they may learn their 
capabilities and limitations. In like manner he lets Wilhelm Meister (in the 
“Lehrjahre”) pursue an entirely unsuited course in the theater so that his own 
character and special aptitudes may become clear to him. 

*7 So portrayed with keen insight by Miinch, Ilse, loc. cit., p. 149. 

*§ In this regard this paper goes beyond the otherwise penetrating findings 
of Ilse Miinch. Cf. loc. cit., pp. 149, 150. 
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life itself. While Hebbel could gain an optimistic attitude 
through his belief that mankind as a whole progressed while 
the great individuals were being destroyed in inevitable tragic 
conflicts, Grillparzer could pin his hopes on the belief that man- 
kind would ultimately return to the normal ideal character that 
it once possessed. Life was to him not a principle of progression 
but rather a gradual homecoming to the Golden Age of Li- 
bussa’s vision. And this ideal was in turn the goal postulated by 
his religious feeling, by his belief in the ultimate benevolence 
of natural necessity. The position he attained was thus not 
merely a resignation to the inevitable tragedy of life, but really 
an affirmation of that inevitability, an affirmation—though 
modest and reserved in character. And therewith he attained a 
position that is truly unique in the nineteenth century.” 

It seems that this viewpoint crystallized finally in the 1830's. 
Its final form was again due largely to the poet’s experiences 
in the state. The events of the previous decade had given him 
enough such experiences. In 1831 he concluded: ‘‘Man is simply 
not here to be pure, but to be of use, to work.’”””° And gradually, 
after the position of Director of Archives had given him a reason- 
ably satisfactory livelihood and field of every-day work, after 
the wounds of the Katty Fréhlich affair had healed somewhat, 
he achieved the final attitude which we may call “‘fatalistic 
affirmation.”’ It is contained in the previously quoted definition 
of the purpose of poetry of the year 1837. With that definition 
he also found a place for himself, the poet; for, if it is his mission 
to emphasize just those values which are necessarily and use- 
fully suppressed by society, the outside world, then he is him- 
self living in the ideal Golden Age and has overcome the tragic 
duality of life. Therein again Grillparzer is the classicist, for he 
concurs with Schiller and the ideas of his essay, ‘‘Ueber die 
aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen.” In his art he found 
safety from the specifically destructive forces of life. And in 
the same measure that his personal security and clarity in- 
creased he was the more able to affirm the world outside. 

The strongest and clearest expression of the poet’s new op- 


% This paper thus takes a stand directly opposed to that of O. E. Lessing, 
who puts Grillparzer and Hebbel practically on the same plane in his book, 
Grillparzer und das Neue Drama (Miinchen and Leipzig, 1905), p. 164. 

10° Diary No. 1935. Cf. also Diary No. 1627. 
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timism is the comedy, ““Weh dem, der liigt,”’ which dates in its 
completion from the same year as the remark on the purpose of 
poetry. The playwright was still wary of national or political 
subjects since the fate of “Ottokar’ and “Ein treuer Diener 
seines Herrn.”’ References to the state were entirely avoided, or, 
at best, were very indirect. Only with reservations might one 
see a rationalistic political statesman behind Hero’s uncle, the 
Priest, or a corrupt Marinelli behind Zanga. But even these 
vague references, viewed together with the general principles 
behind the plays, suffice to show that Grillparzer still drew upon 
the materials he gleaned in the state. In the same general way 
the political factor is embodied in ‘““Weh dem, der liigt.”” The 
course of the action makes a more truthful man of the light- 
minded Leon, while at the same time Bishop Gregory discovers 
that lies do have their place in the world. The Bishop himself 
expresses the compromise viewpoint that represents the funda- 
mental moral of this moralizing play: 


Das Unkraut, merk’ ich, rottet man nicht aus, 
Glick auf, wachst nur der Weizen etwa driiber.’™ 


We are justified in generalizing the meaning of these words to 
an extent beyond the limits of the play. Lying was always a 
thing that Grillparzer was most sensitive about. It was to him 
the cardinal sin, the one he has commented on most. It was the 
one that to him seemed best suited for a comedy. It therefore 
is here really a symbol for all that is evil, destructive, and nega- 
tive, for all that is base in man. Gregory and Grillparzer con- 
cluded that the baseness in man cannot be stamped out en- 
tirely as yet. The Bishop expresses the consoling side of the 
viewpoint in the words: “Am Ende zwingt die Wahrheit jeden 
doch...’ It is obvious that here the compulsion of truth 
and the compulsion of nature are identical. They are both parts 
of the universal law of necessity to whose ultimate benevolence 
the poet has now resigned himself. 

The stupid repudiation of this kindly play by the Viennese 
public—due no doubt to the fact that they wanted only entirely 
harmless farces or entirely dangerous Tendenzdramas—had the 
same effect on the poet as had the rebuff of 1819. It made him 
take stock again, stimulated his political concerns. Philosophical 
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and political reading and speculation came to the fore stronger 
than ever. Again political references were woven into almost 
everything he wrote, deeper and bolder than before, because 
he was now determined not to publish any more but to write 
for himself. His creative interest now put the state squarely 
into the action of the remaining dramas he worked upon: 
“Esther,” “Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg,” “Libussa,’’ and 
“Die Jiidin von Toledo.” 

Though avoiding political matters in his published dramas, 
the poet had retained a strong interest in the state. Minor 
comments, epigrams, a number of larger poems,!® his activities 
in 1836 during his trip to Paris and London, and finally the 
dramatic scene, “Hannibal und Scipio,’”’ indicate the continu- 
ance of his interest. The last named merits our particular atten- 
tion, because it is an obvious experiment with bringing face to 
face a representative of individualism and a representative of a 
collective state: the two generals before the battle of Zama. 
Grillparzer’s own stand in the matter is best expressed in the 
words of Stefan Hock: ‘Once again he was concerned with show- 
ing the individual and the state in irreconcilable contrast. And 
after his old habit here too he exalts the representative of duty, 
while his love belongs to the great sovereign personality.’™™ 
Significantly, the poet gives no solution to this conflict. Only 
“Libussa”’ permits us to suppose that here too he hoped the 
future would be more kind to the strong individual, Hannibal, 
whose power was broken by the Roman state in the ensuing 
battle. 

The domination of the political factor in the poet’s interest 
and work seems to have become complete in 1837. Since the 
middle of the 1820’s the problems of ‘‘Die Jiidin von Toledo,” 
“Bruderzwist,” and “‘Libussa,’’ all bearing on political matters 
but originally conceived as character plays, had been on the 
poet’s mind and had led to intermittent activity toward their 
expression. Early in the 1830’s these were joined by the political- 
religious subject of “‘Esther.’’ The ascension of the weakling, 
Ferdinand, to the Austrian throne in 1835 gave a fresh impetus 
to “Bruderzwist.”’ And after the refreshing trip of 1836, espe- 


103 Cf, “Warschau,” “Russland,” ‘‘Des Kaisers Bildsiule,” and “Als der 
Thronfolger wieder die Gesundheit erhielt,” W’, 1, 10, pp. 110, 114, 165, and 119, 
respectively. 14 HT, vin, 103. 
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cially in the year 1837, the poet was hard at work upon all four 
of these political plays in addition to “Hannibal und Scipio” 
and “‘Weh dem, der liigt.”” Common to all four plays of the 
dramatic legacy, their dominant note, is the idea of the defile- 
ment and debasement of man through mercenary institutions, 
particularly through the state. The transfer of the poet’s interest 
from the character problems in these plays to the political 
problem undoubtedly took place between 1831, when the idea: 
**Man is simply not here to be pure’ was first stated, and 1837, 
when this conviction found its highest formulation in the defini- 
tion of the purpose of poetry. The first appearance of the 
“‘Esther’’-subject during this time tends to clinch the matter. 
The poet had matured to the portrayal of his final belief in the 
debasing but necessary character of the state. 

The “Ester’’-fragment, of course, expresses only the debas- 
ing effect of the state. The poet may have intended to indicate 
its expediency later on in the emancipation of the Jews, but 
the plans give no hint of such an intent. The fragment portrays 
how Ahasverus, who had lost all faith in human nature because 
of the mercenary parasites that encircle his court, regains faith 
by finding the noble and virtuous Esther. But she stoops to 
intrigue, to politics, and conceals her Jewish descent. And there 
can be little doubt, in the light of Grillparzer’s political ideas, 
that he was to have let the first lie lead to others, let Esther go 
from bad to worse, end (in the poet’s own, perhaps slightly in- 
accurate, words) as a “‘canaille,”’ and forever destroy Ahasverus’ 
faith in mankind.’ In this negative and tragic treatment of 
the theme of ‘‘Weh dem, der liigt”’ it is the step into the state 
that brings the loss of integrity and the loss of happiness.’*? The 
note of retreat of ““Der Traum, ein Leben” echoes still in Mar- 
dochai’s desire to get away from the corrupt court of the 
Hamans to his own happy hills. It is Grillparzer’s plea to the 
world to get away from the Metternichs and back to freedom 
and happiness. 

106 Diary No. 1935. 

1% This clarifies Grillparzer’s own conflicting remarks upon the fragment. 
Cf. W, 1, 7, xxv ff. Cf. the detailed treatment of this problem by Lascher- 
Schlitt, Dorothy, “‘Grillparzer’s Attitude toward the Jews,” Dissertation, New 
York University, February, 1935, 120 ff. 

107 The same is implied by Nadler, Josef, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen 
Stimme und Landschaften (Regensburg, 1923 ff.), 1v, 435. 
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Grillparzer’s conduct after 1837 is now practically self-ex- 
planatory. It is characterized by the compromise between real 
and ideal expressed in his definition of the purpose of poetry and 
by the kindly resignation of ““Weh dem, der ligt.’ Thus he was 
vigorous in his criticism of Metternich, his absolutism, his reac- 
tionism, his expensive foreign policy, his costly catering to his 
wife and church. So he read his revolutionary literature of the 
pre-March era, attended the revolutionary gatherings at the 
home of Baron Dobblhof, which he himself termed a veritable 
“powdermill,’”!* and himself was a cosigner of a petition of lib- 
eral literary men for a less oppressive censorship. But thus also 
did he keep a wholesome distance from the common mob, the 
“blind mass,’”°® whose excesses he decried, even though he be- 
lieved in its future development."° The nearer 1848 came, the 
greater grew his apprehension. His misgivings appear in “Bru- 
derzwist” and “‘Libussa,” as well as in a whole series of longer 
poems." His amused approbation of the good order with which 
the revolt began in 1848" quickly changed to violent disappro- 
val in the face of bloodshed, violence, and danger of prolonged 
civil war. He turned away, just as he had done before in the 
revolution of 1830."* For the preservation of Austria and of a 
firm basis of existence he wrote the famous poem in praise of 
Radetzky and the army."* His mood did not pass until the 
danger had passed," and his comments later on express his own 
satisfaction with his conduct." 

But with the rehabilitation of reactionary absolutism in 
Austria in 1849, Grillparzer resumed his liberal opposition.’ 
And that despite the honors that the royal family now showered 
upon him. He railed in prose and verse against the Concordat of 
1855 that again brought the church into government affairs 
and was delighted at the age of seventy-seven, lame, half deaf, 
and half blind, to help vote for its annulment in the chamber 

108 W,1, 16, 49 f. 

109 Diary Nos. 46, 1281, 1320, 1383, 1387. Also “Das Volk und der Pébel,” 
H, u1, 282. 0 Diary No. 1165; W, 1, 13, 39; W, 1, 10, 158, 249. 

111 Cf, W, 1, 10, pp. 165, 181, 196, 197, 224; W, 1, 11, pp. 169, 193, 199. 

uz W,1, 10, 227; W, 1, 11, 208. us W,1, 10, 110, 114. 

14 Cf. Biicher, W., loc. cit., p. 93; Backmann, R., loc. cit., p. 522. 

us W, 1, 10, 232, W, 1, 11, 211, 212, 227, also W, 1, 10, 234. 

"6 77, 11, 278, also ““Erinnerungen aus dem Jahre 1848.” 

17 W, 1, 11, 234, 262. 
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of lords (Herrenhaus). As a classicist, concentrationalist, and 
patriot, he also opposed federalism, decried nationalism as sheer 
barbarism and stultification,"* favored a gradual introduction 
of constitutions because they educated and moderated the 
people by letting them take part in the government,"® but fell 
back upon absolute monarchy as the one sure means of keeping 
order when people are unable to govern themselves.” It is 
obvious that this attitude derives as much from his mature 
classical conviction and his anti-state ideal as from his patriot- 
ism. The latter determinant has been sufficiently recognized,™ 
the former have hardly been noted at all. The triumphant 
progress of nationalism and federalism in the fifties and sixties, 
the rise of Prussia, Austria’s defeat in 1866, the subsequent 
Ausgleich with Hungary creating the Dual Monarchy, and the 
emancipatory efforts of the Poles and Czechs, all these ran 
counter to Grillparzer’s ideals. The embittered poet became 
ever more the resigned “‘old grouch,”’ as he styled himself. Near 
the end of his life he took keen pleasure in writing to the German 
Empress Augusta that he felt himself to be a citizen of human- 
istic Weimar, “the true fatherland of every cultured German.’ 
He was sure that the home of German classicism would preserve 
the ideals he had always cherished. 

The poet’s final philosophy of life is expressed vigorously in 
all three of his last completed plays. Couched in terms of the 
state, dealing with the problem of the maintenance of order, all 
three set forth the poet’s regret that the emotional, natural in- 
dividual of temporary necessity has no place in this world of 
greed and politics. The state destroys the objects of the poet’s 
affection: Rudolf, Libussa, and Alfonso. Rudolf is kindly and 
humane. He is just the wrong man for the task of upholding the 
principle of monarchy against the forces of disorder in his 
brothers, his illegitimate son, and his people. He recognizes the 
innate quantity of baseness in man, cannot cope with it, and 

"8 Cf. Diary No. 4022; H, m, 286; also Sauer, August, (Ed.), Grillparzers 
Ges priiche und Charakteristiken, Schriften des Literarischen Vereins in Wien, V1, 
145. 19 W, 1, 13, 181-190; Diary No. 3768; H, m, 340. 

120 Diary Nos. 774, 2308, 2753, 3386, 3846. Also ““Bruderzwist,” lines 1177- 
84; “‘Libussa,” lines 1187-94. 

121 Cf, Biicher, W., loc. cit., p. 123; Schaefer, A. E., loc. cit., p. 18. 


122 Ehrhard-Necker note only a detail here and there in their biography. 
123 Jb., 1, 266. 
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resignedly passes out of a world that misunderstood and misused 
him. In the end Wallenstein, the man who knows how to use 
force to quell disorder, is the man of the hour. Libussa too was 
born too high for her world. Her state of love and conscience 
must yield to the more immediately effective rationalistic state 
of Primislaus. Sadly but wilfully she goes out of the mercenary 
world, sacrificing herself in its service by her prophecy of the 
ultimate return of the Golden Age of conscience, feeling, and 
“loving thine enemy.’’™ 

In similar fashion King Alfonso in “Die Jiidin von Toledo”’ 
is destroyed by the rigidity and lifelessness of a state that has 
no place for an emotional, spontaneous human being. He does 
not die in the struggle, but he is broken down, coordinated with 
his court by the murder of Rahel and by his own disillusionment. 
In the Jewess he loses a part of life and truth that no one at 
court, least of all his cold Queen, can replace. He leaves the 
stage for the war, whose necessity commands his attention, 
leaning on the shoulder of Garceran, the hypocrite who had 
betrayed him and Rahel. The spark of emotion, love, and life 
lives on in Esther, Rahel’s sister, to whom, significantly, the 
final scene is given.’ Here again, then, the poet speaks with 
bitterness against the rationalistic state and with deepest love 
for the unusual individual, but also with acknowledgement of 
the necessity of the state and the need of subordinating the 
individual to it. That was Grillparzer’s last dramatic word to a 
world which he accepted kindly, tolerantly, resignedly, and, in 
the end, affirmatively. 

CONCLUSION 

Long ago it was realized that the works of Franz Grillparzer 
could be more fully comprehended through consideration of the 
political factor in the poet’s life. But when we consider that 
his was a political time, a political life, and a political work, 

1# Line 1440. Since we have observed the development of these ideas to a 
definite philosophy of life, we must consider Ernst Alker’s assertion that Grill- 
parzer adopted them in “Libussa” only to atone for a treasonous attitude toward 
Joseph II as completely unfounded. Cf. loc. cit., pp. 86 ff. No less unjustifiable, 
obviously, is the facile remark of Edwin Rollet, loc. cit., p. 144, that the pes- 
simistic end of ‘‘Libussa”’ leads “into the great nothingness.” 

1% This entirely new interpretation of “Die Jiidin von Toledo” demands a 
discussion in greater detail than can be given here. The author’s complete treat- 
ment of this play will appear in the near future. 
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despite his anti-political goal, then we must further realize that 
his ideas on the state form the best of all approaches to his 
literary character. He was torn between feeling and reason. His 
mind accepted the dominating condition of his time, the politi- 
cal state, while his feeling reviled it. He could find no synthesis 
of the two elements except in a distant humanitarian ideal, in 
which man was to return to his natural condition of instinctive 
decency and the state was to be unnecessary. Meanwhile he 
had to accept the state as a necessary evil. This basic stand- 
point gives us the touchstone by which the poet’s works must 
be appraised and by which his position in literary and cultural 
history must be defined. 

This study shows Grillparzer in his innermost convictions, 
at the bottom of his heart, to have been a pantheist and human- 
ist, a devout disciple and original revaluator of the Weimar 
classicists, Goethe and Schiller. That orientation, established 
by the sum and weight of his political ideas and substantiated 
passim by his aesthetic, philosophical, and religious attitudes 
as well, speaks strongly against a present trend of Grillparzer 
research. Notably Josef Nadler and Ernst Alker would see the 
mainspring of the Austrian poet anchored in the German Ba- 
rock movement." The latter is defined by Herbert Cysarz as 
the unsynthesized conflict between antiquity and Christianity 
that governed certain phases of German literature from the end 
of the 15th century to the time of the Weimar classicists and 
even beyond.’ It is the controversy between antique form and 
motifs with Christian ethos and feeling.”* To be sure, the con- 
flict of feeling and form is an essential characteristic of Grill- 
parzer, as is also the employment of Barock aesthetic means of 
portrayal. Being an Austrian, he inherited these things at birth. 
But does he show any appreciable quantity of the Barock Chris- 
tian and Catholic elements that characterize the movement 
since its inception in the Reformation and the Counter-Refor- 
mation? His ethos, as we have seen, is essentially undoctrinary, 
almost paganly realistic, practically non-Christian. His feeling 
augurs a divinity of the real, not an other-worldly divinity. 
And can his individualism by any stretch of the imagination be 

1% Nadler, Josef, loc. cit., 1, 143; rv, 429 ff. Alker, Ernst, loc. cit., pp. 91-172. 


127 Cysarz, Herbert, Deutsche Barockdichtung (Leipzig, 1924), p. 45. 
128 Thid., 46. 
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related to Barock collectivism, as Alker attempts to do,'® or to 
Barock Byzantinism as portrayed in the works of Gryphius and 
Lohenstein?"® Of all the scholars dealing with this movement 
only Cysarz has allotted to Grillparzer a position compatible 
with our findings. He sees in him a mediator between south 
and north, between Barock and humanism, whose highest aim 
was the classicism of Goethe."' In the light of our study Grill- 
parzer’s character is humanistic in the essence. He grew away 
from his Austrian heredity, adopted as nearly as possible the 
ideals of a humanism represented in its highest form by the 
Weimar classicists, and thus attained the unique position of a 
classical realist in a realistic era. Rightfully he was made an 
honorary member of the Schiller society in Leipzig as ‘‘Schiller’s 
companion in spirit.’"“* And rightfully did Grillparzer call him- 
self a “citizen of Weimar.’ 
HAROLD LENZ 
New York University 
University Heights 


32 Alker, Ernst, loc. cit., p. 59. 

180 Cf. Sprengel, J. G., loc. cit., p. 30 f. 

1 Cysarz, Herbert, loc. cit., p. 217; also Von Schiller su Nietzsche (Halle, 
1928), pp. 7, 36, 139 ff. 

% Cf. Arnold, Robert F., “Schiller und Grillparzer,” Jb., xv (1905), 130. 

1% Jb., 1, 266. Cf. also Ehrhard-Necker, Grillparser, p. 438. 
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“Alexander Bronikowski und Walter Scott. Ein Beitrag zur 
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ogie, xt, iii-iv (1936), 283-315. (Scott’s influence led 
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Ames, Alfred C., ““Some English Mosaics from Faust.’”” MFDU, 
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(July, 1936), 164-181. 

Wippermann, W., “Carlyle und das neue Deutschland.” Neue 
Jahrbucher fiir deutsche Wissenschaft, x1m, iv (1937), 329- 
345. See LZD, txxxvitt, xix (Oct. 15, 1937), 887. 

Wurfl, George, Lowell’s Debt to Goethe. A Study of Literary In- 
fluence. Pennsylvania State College Studies. vol. 1, no. ii. 
State College, Pa.: July 27, 1936. 89 pp. (Strong on the 
factual side.) Rev. AGR, rv, 4 (Dec., 1937), 48. 

Wurzbach, Emil F., Life and Memoirs of Emil Frederick Wurz- 
bach, to Which is |sic] Appended Some Papers of John 
Meusebach. Tr. by Franz J. Dohmen. Yanaguana Society 
Publications, vol. m1. San Antonio, Texas: Yanaguana So- 
ciety, 1937. 39 pp. (Autobiography of E. F. Wurzback, one 
of the sons of Jacob Daniel Wurzbach, influential immi- 
grant to Texas in 1845.) Rev. Biesele, R. L., Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, x1 (Oct., 1937), 188-189. 

Zeydel, Edwin H., “A Survey of German Literature during 
1935.” MLJ, xx (1936), 387-395. 


II. PROJECTS—-RESEARCH IN PROGRESS—-UNPUBLISHED 
STUDIES 


Alstetter, Mabel F., The Life and Work of Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody. M.A. thesis, Peabody College, 1935. 93 pp. ms. 
(The ed. philosophy of Miss Peabody emphasized.) 
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Andrews, J. Cutler (Carnegie Institute of Technology), History 
of the Pittsburgh Gazette. 

Arndt, Karl J. (Louisiana State University), The Genesis of 
Cooper’s Heidenmauer and His Travels in Germany. See 
MLA program, Chicago, IIl., Dec. 28, 1937. 

Baden, Sister Mary Hillary, Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster’s 
Theory of Character Education. M.A. thesis, University of 
Texas, 1936. ms. 

Baginsky, Paul H. (Brooklyn College), The Development of the 
Conception ‘‘America”’ in Germany. 

Bell, Clair Hayden (University of California), Die Maschinen- 
stiirmer. See Program of the Philological Assn. of the 
Pacific Coast, Nov., 1937. (The relation of Toller’s play to 
Lord Byron’s maiden speech in Parliament.) 

Bergenthal, H., The History of German Language and Litera- 
ture in the Curriculum in the College of the City of New 
York. M.A. thesis, College of the City of New York, 1936. 
195 pp. ms. 

Berry, Lester Marie, A Survey of Foreign Language Teaching 
in the Schools of Indiana in 1935-36. M.A. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, 1936. 51 pp. ms. 

Bockstahler, O. L., (University of Indiana), Schiller and Goethe 
in Canada. See MLA program, Chicago, IIl., Dec. 28, 1937. 

Borden, Carl, Johann Elias Schlegel als Vorliufer Lessings. 
Diss., University of California, 1937. ms. (Including a com- 
parison of the opinions of both regarding Shakespeare.) 

Brickett, Elsie F., Studies in the Poets and Poetry of New Eng- 
land Transcendentalism. Diss., Yale University, 1937. ms. 

Buffington, Albert F., A Grammatica! and Linguistic Study of 
Pennsylvania German. Diss., Harvard University, 1937. 
ms. 

Clark, Robert T. Jr., (Louisiana State University), Goethe on 
the New Orleans Stage. See MLA program, Chicago, IIl., 
Dec. 29, 1937. 

Danton, George H. (Union College), Amalia Schoppe in Sche- 
nectady. See MLA program, Chicago, Ill., Dec., 28, 1937. 

Dilkey, Marvin C., A Critical Investigation of Charles Seals- 
field’s Literary Style. Diss., Cornell University, 1937. ms. 

Eikel, Frederick A., Jr., Hauptmann and Shaw: A Comparative 
Study. M.A. thesis, University of Texas, 1936. ms. 

Engelbert, Arthur F., Francis Daniel Pastorius in his Literary 
Activities. Diss., University of Pittsburgh, 1935. ms. 

Engelbrecht, Herbert Conrad, German-Lutheran Influence in 
Education in Bremer County, Iowa. M.A. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1936. 119 pp. ms. 

Ewen, Frederic (Brooklyn College), The Reception of Winckel- 
mann in England in the late 18 and early 19 Centuries. 
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Field, Alston G. (Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey), 
The History of the Press in Western Pennsylvania. 

Frantz, Adolf I. (Bucknell University), The English and the 
American Translators of Goethe’s Faust. 

Hamilton, Bertha (University of Michigan), Colonization of 
Pennsylvania, 1682-1701. 

Heyse-Drummer, Edwin (Elmhurst College), The German 
Drama on the Chicago Stage. See MLA program, Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 28, 1937. 

Homeier, G. A., Custer, An Investigation of the Study of Ger- 
man in the North Central Schools of Michigan and an 
Attempt to Determine the Causes Which Are Affecting its 
Present Status. M.A. thesis, University of Michigan, 1936. 
ms. 

Kalvin, Louis, The Educational Philosophy of Horace Mann. 
Diss., New York University, 1936. 199 pp. ms. 

Kehlenbeck, Alfred Paul, M.A. Gruber: His Life and Dialect 
Writings. M.A. thesis, Pennsylvania State College, sum- 
mer, 1937. ms. 

Kloss, Heinz (Stuttgart Ausland-Institut and Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation), 1. Report on the Possibilities for 
Research Work of an American-German Institute. Pre- 
pared during 1936-37 and submitted to the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation. 2. Volksgruppenrecht in den Ver- 
einigten Staaten von Amerika. Completed MS of 1383 
typewritten pages, to appear in Germany during 1938. 

Lenel, Edith (Bryn Mawr), Francis Lieber. See MLA program, 
Chicago, Il]., Dec. 28, 1937. 

Leon, Theodore H., The Mexican Novels of Charles Sealsfield. 
Diss., Washington University, 1936. ms. 

Linschied, John E., Carlyle’s Translation of the German Narra- 
tives Included in German Romance. Diss., University of 
Kansas, 1935. ms. 

McCuskey, Dorothy, A. Bronson Alcott, Educator. Diss., Yale 
University, 1936. ms. 

Mueller, Bertha, American Criticism of Recent German Litera- 
ture. Diss., University of Wisconsin, 1935. ms. 

Osborne, Clifford H., Emerson’s Reading. Diss., University of 
Indiana, 1936. ms. 

Price, Lawrence M. (University of California), 1. Adaptations 
of Incidents from Smollett’s Novels in the German Drama 
of the Eighteenth Century. 2. Christian Heinrich Schmidt 
and his Englisches Theater, 1769-77. 

Ranney, Warren, American Newspaper Opinion of European 
Alliances and Alignments, 1871-94. Diss., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1937. ms. 

Reichart, Walter A. (University of Michigan), Shakespeares 
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Bedeutung fiir das Werk Gerhart Hauptmanns. See MLA 
program, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 30, 1937. See also below Voigt, 
Felix A. 

Rist, Walter, Charles Sealfield’s Literary Horizon. Diss., Wash- 
ington University, 1936. ms. 

Robinson, Evelyn B. (Pennsylvania Historical Survey), Phila- 
delphia Newspapers during the Civil War. 

Schaumann, Herbert F. F., Fundamental Characteristics of Ger- 
man-American Lyrics. Diss., Cornell University, 1936. ms. 

Schnepel, E. Paul, The Life and Work of Friedrich Ludwig 
Jahn. M.A. thesis, Ohio State University, 1936. 122 pp. ms. 

Schreiber, Theodore (Alma College), 1. Carl Schurz as a Student 
of Modern Foreign Languages. 2. Joseph Neef, ein deut- 
scher Schulman in zwei Welten. Article to be published by 
the Amerika Institut of Berlin, Germany, in 1938. 3. Less- 
ing and American Free-Masonry. 4. Schiller’s Geist in 
heutiger Zeit. Address at the Schiller Feier, Detroit, Mich., 
Nov. 8, 1936. 

Schultz, Marvin Gerhard, Early Schwenkfelder Education in 
Pennsylvania. M.A. thesis, Temple University, 1936. 82 
pp. ms. (Significance of secular ed. among Schwenkfelders 
for period of c. 1760-95, emphasizing their constant zeal 
for education, literature, and culture generally.) 

Theil, Georg (Lafayette College), Pennsylvania-Deutsch im 
Lehigh Tale. Geschichte, Wort- und Dialektgeographie. 

Vance, W. S., Carlyle and the American Transcendentalists. 
Diss., Harvard University, 1936. ms. 

Voigt, Felix A., and Reichart, Walter A., Shakespeare und 
Hauptmann. To be published in Breslau by Maruschke 
and Berendt in 1938. 

Willen, Henry (University of Pennsylvania), Arim Heinrich 
Rattermann. 


This bibliography was prepared by the following commit- 
tee: Henry A. Pochmann, Chairman, Mississippi State College; 
Bayard Q. Morgan, Stanford University; Charles F. Harrold, 
Michigan State Normal College; Lawrence M. Price, University 
of California; Harry R. Warfel, University of Maryland. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


HANDBUCH DER RUNENKUNDE. Von Helmut Arntz. Halle/ 
Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag. Pp. xvii+329. (Mit xv Tafeln.) 


RUNENKUNDE. Von Konstantin Reichardt. Eugen Diederichs 
Verlag. Pp. 126. (Mit 40 Abbildungen.) 


I Tyskland har interessen for runeskriften fatt en sterk op- 
blomstring i de siste drene, serlig har denne interessen vert 
sterk etter Hitler overtok regimentet. Det merkes pa sé mange 
mater. Mange uforstandige ting blir sagt i denne sammenheng; 
for fullt alvor har en tysker foreslatt at alle skolebarn skal lere 
runer, og der skal vere utgitt en ABC med runeskrift. Man 
merker en helt uvidenskapelig tendens, som gar ut pa 4 sdke be- 
viser for at runeskriften er primer, og ikke avledet av de klassiske 
og orientalske biblioteker. I et hefte som er utkommet hos 
Philipp Reclam jun., Leipzig, og som er beregnet pa almenheten 
(Dr. Bernhar Reiss: Runenkunde; uten ar), heter det kategorisk: 
“Die Eigenart des Runenwesens weist so stark auf bodenstin- 
dige Herkunft, sie ist mit germanischer Glaubens und Gedanken- 
welt so innig verbunden, dass sie sich bestimmt nicht aus der dus- 
seren Ubernahme fremder Schriftzeichen herleiten lisst.’’ Erst 
wenn wir iiber diesen Zusammenhang der Runen mit der gesam- 
ten heimishen Kultur klarer sehen, vor allem ihre Bedeutung als 
Sinnbilder richtig erkennen—deren Erforschung steht noch in 
den Anfingen—, erst dann kénnen wir die Frage klairen, wie 
weit ihre Entwicklung zu Lautzeichen, also zur Buchstaben- 
schrift, durch andersgeartete Kulturen beeinflusst worden ist. 
Herkunft und Ursprung der Runen muss weit mehr als bisher 
Gegenstand der geistesgeschichtlichen, weniger der sprach- und 
schriftlichen Forschung werden.”’ 

Et uvidenskapelig resonnement som dette er ikke nytt i 
runeforskningens historie. Tvertimot har til alle tider fantaster 
og chauvinister lansert de merkeligste teorier om runene og 
deres oprinnelse. At vor tid er gunstig for dilettantisk t¢v pa 
dette omrdde, sier sig selv. Ganske serlig ligger forholdene til 
rette for slikt tév i Tyskland. S4 mye mer gledelig er det at det 
likevel midt oppe i alt uvidenskapelig snakk ogs4 kan komme 
alvorlige verker om runene. Nettop i Tyskland kommer det 
verker ogsa fra alvorlig arbeidende forskere. Jeg nevner Wolf- 
gang Krause’s Beitrige sur Runenforschung (1932-34), og samme 
forfatters Was man in Runen riizte (1935). En serlig interesse 
har Gerhard Jaffé’s dissertas Geschichte der Auffassungen von 
der Herkunft, Bedeutung und dem Alter der Runen im 16., 17. 
und 18. Jahrhundert. (Druck von Erick Leuschner, Drebkau 
N. L.) Hans omhyggelige gjennemgaing av runeforskningens 
eldste historie har et serlig zrend til var tid; den blir en advarsel 
mot uvidenskapelig fantasterier. . 
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Omtrent samtidig er det kommet to tyske oversiktsverker; 
den ene forfattet av Helmut Arntz, gar inn somet bind av Samm- 
lung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte (B. Erganzungs- 
reihe. Nr. 3); det andre er farfattet av Konstantin Reichardt og 
har titelen Runenkunde. Begge verker er forfattet av kyndige 
og sannhetss¢kende videnskapsmenn. Arntz vender sig fgrst og 
fremst til fagmenn og til dem som vil studere runeskriften faglig; 
Reichardt skriver ogsa for den interesserte almenhet, men ogsa 
han kan leses med utbytte av fagmannen. 

Ogsa blandt alvorlige runeforskere hersker det for tiden 
hgist motstridende opfatninger om centrale spgrsma! innenfor 
runeforskningen. “‘Grekerhypotesen” og “den vestlige hypot- 
ese’ star mot hverandre, et vidnesbyrd om hvilken utrygg 
grunn vi beveger oss pa. 

Bade Arntz og Reichardt uttaler sig mot grekerhypotesen; 
de finner at epigrafiske og kronologiske grunner taler avgjort 
mot den (Arntz s. 50f., Reichardt s. 49 f.). Nar det gjelder krono- 
logien, bygger vi jo pa arkeologisk tidfestning. Etter den blir 
de eldste norske runeinnskrifter fra omkring 200 etter Kristus 
eller enda eldre. Dette synes avgjort 4 tale mot “greker-hypot- 
ese’ i den form den er fremsatt. Bade Arntz og Reichardt 
holder pa den vestlige (“norditalske’’) hypotese og tenker som 
andre serlig pa markomannene (Arntz s. 77 f., Reichardt s. 50, 
52, 56). Ellers star Arntz nermest Hammarstrém i opfatning, 
slik som Hammarstrém har fremstilt den i Studier i nordisk 
filologi (1929); Reichardt star nermere Marstranders opfatning, 
fremf¢rt i forskjellige artikler i Norsk tidsskrift for sprogviden- 
skap (fra 1929 av). 

Arntz’s bok er ment som en handbook, den referer derfor 
de forskjellige standpunkter, ikke ukritisk, men med saklig 
kritikk. Den gir fyldige men ikke uttg¢mmende litteraturlister 
(en utt¢émmende katalog over litteratur til runeforskningen kan 
vi senere vente fra Arntz; sml. hans uttalelser i Vorwort s. ix); 
i litteraturlister er verker som en ikke kan ta alvorlig, meget 
nyttig utstyrt med ordet “Phant.’”’ Wimmers gamle handbok 
fra 1874 (i tysk utgave 1887) er na foreldet serlig nar det gjelder 
litteraturhenvisninger. Fremstillingen i Nordisk kultur v1 (1933) 
er svert kortfattet. Enkelte mindre feil har jeg notert hos Arntz: 
Nyrup for Nyerup (s. 8), Gange-Rolv for Gonge-Rolv (s. 311; 
her mangler ellers henvisning til norsk Historisk Tidsskrift bd. 
28 s. 468 f.). Ved omtalen av Eggjum-innskriften (s. 193 f) 
burde Magnus Olsens forslag til tolkning ogsa ha vert referert. 
Nar det gjelder spgrsmdlet “urnordisk” eller ikke, finner jeg 
Reichardts (s. 84 f. sm]. s. 63) mer tiltalende enn den hos Arntz 
(s. 187 f.); om gullhorninnskriften og muligheten for at den 
viser den f¢rste kjente dialektiske forskjell i nordiske sprak, 
viser jeg til min Norsk sprékhistorie til omkring 1370 (s. 14). 
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Arnts har tilegnet sin bok til sin lerer Herman Hirt p4 hans 
70-arsdag, 19 desember 1935. 

Reichardts bok er ikke handbok i samme forstand som den 
av Arntz. Den har ikke litteraturhenvisninger slik som Arntz’s 
bok; den diskuterer problemene mer alment. Nettop fordi den 
ikke tilsikter 4 vere handbok, kan den vere noe mer “‘subjektiv”’ 
i god forstand. Pa en mate utfyller de to bokene hverandre. 
Begge er redde for ‘‘Halbwisser’’ og dilettanter. Reichardt sier 
uttrykkelig at han ikke gnsker a vere “‘profet’’ (s. 6). 

For forskere utenfor Norden vil de to runebgkene vere 
serlig nyttige. Hver pa sin vis fgrer inn i de problemer som rune- 
forskningen er optatt med og som den sikkert vil vere optatt 
med i de nermeste 4rene fremover, til tross for at vi nok ma 
resignere pa mange punkter nar det gjelder 4 fa sikker kunnskap. 

Diprik Arup SEIP 
Blommenholm ved Oslo 


LATEINISCH-ALTHOCHDEUTSCHES GLOSSAR ZU NOTKERS BOE- 
THIUS, DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE Buch I. By Alfred 
Karl Dolch: Universititsverlag von Robert Noske in Borna- 
Leipzig (1928). 


Dolch’s Glossar brings (in head-word form) all the Latin 
words occurring in the first book of Notker’s Bo. translation; 
the translations of these words, grouped under OHG sub-heads; 
in all relevant cases, the word and translation placed in con- 
text; significant variant readings; translations of the same Latin 
word in Tat., presumably based on Kéhler’s Lat.-ahd. Glossar. 
The references are to Piper’s edition. 

The collection appears to have been made carefully; a series 
of random spot-tests (the fourth complete Latin form on each 
page of Piper’s text) reveals no omissions or faulty references. 

The uses to which Dolch’s Glossar may be put are probably 
various. One of the most important will be in the investigation 
of the dialect distribution of lexical units and stems in OHG. 
Students of OHG have apparently ceased to lament that this 
translation literature offers obstacles to syntactical investiga- 
tion, and instead are taking advantage of the derivative nature of 
most of our OHG material as furnishing, in the known Latin 
original, a useful guide in geographical lexicology. Dolch’s work 
will be of assistance; his inclusion of the parallel Tat. transla- 
tions enhances its usefulness in this respect. 

In considering Dolch’s work one necessarily regrets the fact 
that it covers only a portion of the extent Notker corpus. The 
basis for the limitation is of course clear, when one considers 
the labor involved in such compilations. It must be remarked 
that even on the basis of this restricted material, a surprising 
range is covered. I calculate, by extrapolating a count of every 
fifth page of the Glossar, that about 1670 Latin head-words are 
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listed—a figure which insures the inclusion of all significant 
lexical units in the central Notker vocabulary. As soon as a 
complete OHG (-Lat.) Notker dictionary is available, it is 
to be hoped that Dolch will prepare a reverse index of that dic- 
tionary and thus supplement his present contribution. 
W. F. TWADDELL 
University of Wisconsin 


VERGLEICHENDES WORTERBUCH DER GOTISCHEN SPRACHE mit 
Einschluss des Krimgotischen und sonstiger zerstreuter 
Uberreste des Gotischen. Von Siegmund Feist. Dritte neu- 
bearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
Installments 1-4 (448 pages), 1936-37. Price: 3.00 guilders 
per installment. 


This third edition of Feist’s Etymological Dictionary of the 
Gothic Language, of which we possess now four installments, 
represents beyond any doubt the most up-to-date publication 
of its kind in the entire field of Germanic languages. The author 
has successfully tried to avoid shortcomings of the two previous 
editions. Among other scholars this reviewer was approached 
by him in 1930-31 with a request to submit suggestions to im- 
prove the publication. As a result of this act of prudence on the 
side of the author I really have nothing but praise for the work. 
Nowhere else can we find such a complete bibliography for the 
single items, and the author himself is cautious in his judgment. 
The number of Indo-European languages previously taken into 
consideration for the study of Gothic etymologies has been en- 
larged by adding two new ones, namely Tocharian and Hittite. 

Under ainlif (p. 23) mention should now be made of an 
article of mine, “Zu den litauischen Zahlwértern fiir 11-19,” 
published in Studi Baltici v (Rome, 1935-36), 69-84, especially 
81-82. 

Batrgs (p. 85): A different attitude (with additional biblio- 
graphical notes) is expressed by Carl Schuchhardt in his article 
“Die Zweiteilung des europiischen Burgenwesens” in For- 
schungen und Fortschritte 13. Jahrgang, No. 16 (June 1, 1937), 
pp. 193-194. 

The last word studied in the parts published so far is staks. 
Thus early completion of the entire work seems to be guar- 
anteed. While the previous editions appeared in Germany, a 
Dutch publisher has taken over the risk of getting out this new 
and much improved edition. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Wisconsin 
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Grettis sAGA AsMUNDSSONAR, BANDAMANNA SAGA, Opps 
pAttR OFEIGSSONAR. Gudni Jénsson gaf tt. Reykjavik: 
Hid Islenzka Fornritafélag, mcmxxxvi. Pp. civ+408. With 
6 plates and 2 maps=/slenzk Fornrit vir bindi. 


This is the fourth great family saga published in [slenzk 
Fornrit. With it appears one of the most original of the smaller 
sagas as well as an interesting dir (short story), both of which 
belong to the same district as Grettis saga. The editor Gudni 
Jénsson, M.A., is a new man to appear on the title-pages of 
this series, but he has already a textbook of Old Icelandic and 
some popular editions of Old Icelandic texts to his credit. As 
one of Professor Nordal’s Icelandic School of Old Norse philolo- 
gists, he looks upon the sagas as works of art primarily, works of 
art due to individual writers, although he admits that the for- 
mula is to be applied with considerable discrimination, there 
being all manner of stages between the saga essentially derived 
from tradition and the one composed by a more or less skilful 
writer. 

The editor begins his long introduction to the saga by show- 
ing its unity from beginning to end, even including the romantic 
Spesar-pdtir, which many of the older scholars would have 
eliminated as an unwarranted addition of a later scribe to the 
original saga. Then follows a search for sources, disclosing the 
fact that the writer of our saga must have had a whole library 
of sagas, ranging from Landnéma to Orvar-Odds saga, at his 
hand when he wrote it. A survey of the numerous verses shows 
that they date from different periods, from the times of Grettir 
down to those of the writer; they are thus of value primarily in 
showing the continuation of oral tradition. Thereupon the 
editor tackles the oral traditions and the folk tales of the saga, 
one of its most fascinating faces. That tales about Grettir were 
plentiful is shown also by the placenames (Grettisbeli, -tak) 
scattered all over the country, not least in the districts where 
he actually lived. Not a few of the tales preserved in the saga 
purport to go back to Grettir’s own narrative, and must, indeed, 
if there is any truth in them. A stock of tales would naturally 
be current among Grettir’s kinsmen, and the editor shows that 
there existed significant connections between some of them and 
some of the leading men of learning in the thirteenth century. 
Whatever the original form of these anecdotes about Grettir 
was, they appear in his saga overgrown with folk tale matter. 
Of that type are the tales of Grettir’s sluggishness in youth 
(he is a kolbtir), his dealings with land-wights, half-trolls, and 
trolls, not to forget the magnificent ghost story of Glamr, the 
climax of Grettir’s life as understood and exposed in his saga. 
Famous as this story is, it has hardly gained as wide a publicity 
as the tale of Grettir’s struggles with the trolls at Sandhaugar 
in Bardardal, due to its similarity to Beowulf’s struggles with 
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Grendel and his mother. For discussion of this parallelism, first 
noted by Gudbrandur Vigftsson, the editor refers to Chambers’s 
Beowulf, An Introduction to the Study of the Poem, etc., 1932, 
and, by way of explanation of the relationship between the two 
stories, he mentions only the widely held theory of common 
origin in Scandinavia and the view, held by C. W. von Sydow 
and others, that the stories are of Irish origin, in which case the 
tale in Grettis saga might be more or less directly descended from 
the one in Beowulf. That was also the view of Eirfkur Magnis- 
son who in an unpublished lecture’ suggested that the tales from 
Beowulf had been brought to Iceland from the British Isles with 
the settler AuSunn Skékull, whose kin lived in the same district 
and was related by marriage to that of Grettir. In this connec- 
tion it should not be forgotten that, according to modern 
archaeological research (Brégger, Shetelig), Norse settlements 
on the Irish sea were forming as early as three or four genera- 
tions after the time of Beowulf’s composition. 

Very interesting are the connections shown by the editor to 
exist between S pesar-pditr and Haralds saga hardrdda in M orkin- 
skinna, not least so because of the characteristic attitude 
towards decency especially in sexual matters, apparent not only 
in Haralds saga and Spesar-pdtir but even in Grettis saga itself. 
I have elsewhere’ suggested that a new and frivolous outlook 
in these matters was introduced into the life and literature of 
Norway (and Iceland) by King Haraldr himself, who presum- 
ably had been influenced to that effect during his prolonged 
stay at the court of the Emperor of Mikligardr. But if so the 
frivolous attitude must have suffered a setback during the first 
half, or the first three quarters of the thirteenth century. But it 
comes back and gains an impetus during the fourteenth century 
as one may see by the significant additions to Smeglu-Halla 
pdtir in Flateyjarbék as compared with the version in Morkin- 
skinna. Grettis saga, from the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, shows traces of the early stirrings of this new frivolous 
movement. 

Space does not permit to go into detail about the editor’s 
arguments concerning the chronology of the saga, its age and 
location, and, finally, its author. But his results are in short 
that the saga is composed sometime during the years 1300-20 
in Hunaping, and he even fixes the authorship upon a certain 
well known man at that time: the priest Haflidi Steinsson (1253- 
1319) at Breidabélsstadur in Vesturhép. While this is a pure 
guess it is made quite plausible by the editor. 


1 On early points of contact, chiefly literary, between Iceland and Britain, 
in Landsbékasafn, Reykjavik, 1860, 4to, and 2196, 4to. 

2 “Icelandic Literature, Sex Problems in,” Encyclopaedia Sexualis (New 
York), 1936, pp. 369-379. 
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I miss a reference to J. de Lange’s interesting book: The 
Relations and Development of English and Icelandic Outlaw- 
Traditions (Haarlem 1935). 

When I said before that Bandamanna saga was one of the 
most original among the shorter Icelandic family sagas, I do 
not think I was overstating the case. There is of course much 
drama and especially much tragedy to be found in the sagas, 
yet none is as dramatic in form as Bandamanna saga. But it 
differs from all the others in being essentially a rollicking com- 
edy. The editor has an interesting theory about its origin, a 
theory which he duly credits to Professor Nordal. They look 
upon the comedy of ‘“‘the banded men”’ as pure fiction formed 
after the pattern of Olkofra Pdtir. I should like to point out that 
not only are this jdéir and especially the saga supposed to take 
place in the days of King Haraldr hardradi, but they are also 
very good examples of the frivolous spirit which we above found 
characteristic of his saga and some fettir connected with it. 
One of these peitir is Odds pétir Ofeigssonar, concluding the 
present volume, it has connections on the one hand with Sneglu- 
Halla pdtir, on the other with the tale of Hrappr in Njdls saga. 

Gu®dni Jénsson writes a lucid style and his exposition is clear 
and convincing. The Isl. Fornritafélag is fortunate in having 
him among its editors. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


STUDIES ON COORDINATE EXPRESSIONS IN MIDDLE ENGLISH. 
By Urban Ohlander. Lund Studies in English, v. Lund 
(Gleerup) 1936. 


Dr. Ohlander’s detailed study of certain aspects of codrdina- 
tion in Middle English is a worthy contribution to Professor 
Ekwall’s new monograph series, ‘““The Lund Studies,” begun in 
1933. The investigation was carried out largely under the ca- 
pable direction of Professor-Emeritus K. F. Sundén of Gothen- 
burg, and in its method it reflects credit upon his instruction. 

The author finds the whole subject of codrdination too large 
for him and wisely confines himself to two aspects of it, which 
will be discussed below. His approach to the study is made 
through purely syntactical elements; that is, through ideas of 
relationship, and not through morphological elements, his prin- 
cipal divisions being ‘“‘Codrdination Instead of Logical Sub- 
ordination” (The Adversative Relation, The Cause and Effect 
Relation, The Final Relation, etc.) and “Asymmetrical Coérdi- 
nation” (with Substantives and Substantive Equivalents, with 
Final and Causal Expressions, with Certain Attributive Ex- 
pressions, with Coédrdinate Relative Clauses). With this ap- 
proach the present reviewer is in complete accord (cf. PMLA, 
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LI, 1), because it is the only method that provides an exhaustive 
search for syntactical points and that presents the results in a 
form convenient for assimilation in future studies. 

The first of Dr. Ohlander’s two main points is that in Middle 
English the expression of codrdination with and was freely used 
without regard to the logical relation of the ideas connected, 
and often where even such subordinate relationships as time, 
finality, and cause were clearly meant. 

Adversative: He sought after his swerd, and (“‘but’’) it was 
goon. Generydes, 3986. 

Temporal: Ector saw his blood renne adoun, and he wexe 
wood as Lyoun. Troye (Egerton MS) 1137. The Lincoln’s Inn 
MS has: When Ector saw his blod renne adoun, he wax egre 
as any lyoun. 

Final: Lord, he said, we shulen out gon and (‘‘in order to’’) 
avenge you of your foon. Troye (Lincoln’s Inn MS) 1875. The 
Egerton MS has: We shul forth goon ¢o avenge you of your foon. 

Cause and effect: He smot the tourkein oppon the hood, and 
he (i.e., tourkein) sey doun of his stede. Sir Otuel, 1393. 

Dr. Ohlander analyzes nicely and illustrates fully those 
complex relationships that have attached themselves to the 
idea of simple codrdination. Like most writers on syntax and 
semantics, he often finds himself in danger of spinning the 
fabric of his argument overfine, but his store of good common 
sense always saves him. What he fails to emphasize, although 
he mentions it in two or three connections, is that all these 
apparent irregularities of Middle English syntax are still defi- 
nitely a part of the warp and woof of our contemporary idiom 
and that most of them can also be traced back to Old English 
and to Germanic origins. The language has never depended upon 
the semantic content of its connective words to direct the atten- 
tion from one clause to another. It is just as good idiom in con- 
temporary English to use the somewhat colorless and in the 
following sentences as to use the more explicit connective: 


Be industrious, and (‘‘so that’’) you will succeed. 

Please try and (“‘to’’) carry out the plan. 

Our team won a brilliant victory, and (“therefore”) we carried them home in 
triumph. 


Compare also Wordsworth’s Michael, 466: 


That many and many a day he thither went, 
And (“but’’) never lifted up a single stone. 


The author attempts to place this looseness of syntax, as 
he sees it in Middle English, in its proper position with reference 
to the commonly accepted theory of the development from 
simple parataxis to the more specific hypotaxis. Under the 
Temporal Relation (p. 87) he says: “‘The most primitive con- 
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struction is parataxis, e.g., pe king of Tars seye pat sizt, For 
wretpbe he was neye wode, aplizt. (: The king of T. saw that 
sight, For wrath he was nigh mad, upon my faith.) King of 
Tars, A, 181, 182. If and is inserted between the syntactic units 
(codrdination), a connection between the two events is vaguely 
indicated, e.g., Ector saw his blood renne adoun, and he wexe 
wood as Lyoun. (: Hector saw his blood run down, and he 
waxed mad as a lion.) Troye (Egerton MS) 1137. In order to 
make it clear to the hearer or reader that the relation between 
the two events is conceived of as being of a temporal nature, 
the speaker or writer may use a temporal hypotactic period as 
illustrated by the Lincoln’s Inn manuscript reading of the 
passage just quoted: When Ector saw his blood renne adoun, 
He wax egre as any lyoun.”’ 

The fact that all three of these constructions flourish in 
Middle English, often as manuscript variants of the same poem, 
and the fact that all three survive in good contemporary usage 
will lead us to seek more conclusive evidence of the chrono- 
logical advance from one so-called “‘primitive” stage to another 
so-called ‘‘specific’”’ stage. After all, there is a technique of word 
and sentence order in language that can upon occasion raise 
parataxis above hypotaxis for the delicate expression of a 
subordinate thought. What more specific and effective means, 
for example, could be found to express tragic cause than the 
simple parataxis of the following sentences, one from Old Eng- 
lish, the other from Modern English: 


Modsorge wag 
Romwara cyning, rices ne wende 
For werodleste; hefde wigena to lyt. 
Elene, 61. 


Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters. 

Wordsworth’s Sonnet on Milton. 


We shall have to recognize stages of development in para- 
taxis itself; not all parataxis is primitive or crude. But this is 
not meant to detract from the value of Dr. Ohlander’s exposi- 
tion; it is meant merely as a protest against the naive acceptance 
of the rigid lines of a theory. For, out of the first part of the 
study arises the conviction in the author’s mind that certain 
clearly subordinate clauses (final, temporal, etc.) find expression 
in Middle English in true co-ordination. 

One might readily agree that the conjunction, and, in the 
following examples has its usual function of codrdination with 
a coloring of either final or temporal meaning (pp. 82 and 93): 
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pen syre Degrivaunt ly3th, and rescowede hys knysth. Degrevant (Cam- 
bridge MS) 1642. The Thornton MS has ffor to rescu. 

For paim (“‘sins’’) ne sal pe scam na mar pan pof a man pe tald todai 

Quat pou did and in credel lai. Cursor Mundi (Cotton MS) 23500. 


Both the Fairfax and the Trinity manuscripts have guen: quat 
pou did qguen pou in cradil lay (Fairfax). 

But one cannot believe that the feeling of a codrdinate 
relationship predominated in such sentences as the following 
(pp. 50, 64, and 111): 


And he had suche a loue to Crist and he was wondyr fayne yn his hert to 
forsake all his good. Mirk’s Festial (Gough MS) 255,4. The Claudius MS has 
pat : pat he was wondyr fayne etc. 

He said, wol iye yeve me mede, And to ihesu ich wol you lede. Northern 
Passion (Cambridge MS) Gg. 1, 1. 

Goe! slay that shrew. Let it be sene, and you be men of Mayne! Chester 
Plays, (EETSES, 62) 191, 140. 


Dr. Ohlander classifies and in all these examples as a codrdi- 
nate conjunction (cf. p. 65) and refers to the two sentence 
elements as “‘the first codrdinate”’ and ‘‘the second coérdinate,”’ 
Dubislav, Morris, the NED, et al. to the contrary notwith- 
standing. One may agree with Dr. Ohlander in his protest 
(p. 110) against Dubislav’s overzealous search for subordinate 
conjunctions in Middle English without going all the way with 
him in holding and to be a sign of codrdination even when it 
introduces clauses of clearly subordinate relationship. 

In the second part of the work, the author treats of several 
kinds of asymmetrical coédrdination. He illustrates from his 
wide reading the great freedom of Middle English usage in 
linking together by means of the codrdinate conjunction, and, 
sentence elements that are quite unlike in form. This phenome- 
non, also, survives in Contemporary English (most frequently 
colloquial), and it is referred to by Fowler, Modern English 
Usage, as “Swapping Horses”’ or ‘‘Unequal Yoke Fellows.”’ 

Typical examples in Middle English are: 


Substantive linked with clause (p. 121): To every wight 
comanded was silence, Amd that the knight sholde telle in 
audience What thing that worldly wommen loven best. Canter- 
bury Tales, D, 1032. 

Substantive linked with injinitive (p. 122): Death behoued 
me on the Roode tree, and ryse (“to rise’) within dayes three. 
Chester Plays 364, 47. 

Causal clause with final infinitive (p. 175): In pis maner 
ycomen icham, For y nold be knowen of no man, And for to 
deliuer pi leman. Guy, A, 6293. 
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Adjective linked with prepositional phrase (p. 178): And four 
pousand he fond in his toun, Wi3zt men and of grete renoun. 
Arthour and Merlin, 4390. 

Parallel clauses containing different cases of relative pronoun 
(p. 190): Bi him pat Judas sold And died opon pe rode. Amis 
and Amiloun, 1110. 

Codrdination of relative clause with main clause (p. 201): pat 
bitocned pe crisme clod pe pe prest biwinded pat child mide and 
pus seid. Old Engl. Homilies, 11 (Morris) 95, 15. 


These illogical constructions have frequently been pointed 
out before, but it is good to have them conveniently brought 
together through a fresh examination of so many representative 
texts. 

One might wish, however, that Dr. Ohlander had supple- 
mented the exposition of both aspects of his study with three 
points that were well within his grasp, and which are not likely 
ever to be investigated separately by anyone on such a large 
scale. The first is the question of relative frequency or strength 
of each construction. Do all these illogical uses of codrdination 
become relatively more numerous or less numerous as we ad- 
vance through the three or four hundred years covered by the 
author’s materials? Secondly, in which dialects are they 
stronger; and thirdly, what is their distribution in poetry as 
compared with prose? These are pertinent questions in view of 
the survival of these uses of and in the several strata of Con- 
temporary English. The answers are undoubtedly in Dr. 
Ohlander’s personal notebooks, but, unfortunately, not in his 
published work. The inclusion of them would have involved 
merely the separation, re-arrangement, and listing of his re- 
corded examples, because the latter represent a reading of over 
180 ME texts well distributed in respect of time, dialect, and 
type. 

Middle English embraces too many centuries, too many 
quite different dialects, and too many strata of usage (especially 
prose and poetry) to be treated as if it were one and a single 
thing. The day of pointing out the mere existence of certain 
syntactical phenomena in the great welter that we call Middle 
English is past. An investigator who would advance our knowl- 
edge of English syntax will no longer throw together a sen- 
tence derived from a twelfth-century southeastern ecclesiastical 
document and one derived from a fifteenth-century northern 
ballad; he will no longer utter in the same breath a form out of 
an early London legal code and one out of a late manuscript of 
the Chester cycle plays. 

GEORGE WILLIAM SMALL 
University of Maine 
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Det Norske LanpNAm PA Man. Ved Carl J. S. Marstrander. 
Sertrykk av Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap. Bind v1, 
pp. 41-386. Oslo, 1932. 


A major work of scientific investigation into the place-names 
of a country; and a work that assumes importance also because 
of the light that it throws in many places on the almost unknown 
early history of that country. The scope of the work will here 
be briefly indicated. 

The introductory pages deal with the Celtic origins of the 
Island of Man, and a possible pre-Celtic substratum. The testi- 
mony of the place-names show that Man was settled much later 
than Ireland; “for de keltiske stedsnavn pa gen er alle uten 
undtagelse av en sen type. Her finnes ikke sdvidt jeg kan se en 
eneste gammel navnetype, som ikke var levende pa irsk grunn 
i historisk tid’’ (p. 42). It is therefore held by the author that 
the Celtic settling of Man, like that of Western Scotland, began 
in the fifth century and was completed in the sixth. As to the 
substratum: ‘‘Av navn som hverken kan utledes av keltisk eller 
norsk og som derfor m4 antas 4 skyldes et substrat kan der vel 
pa Man bare pavises ett eneste, nemlig navnet Man selv. Det 
gar ikke an 4 forklare dette gnavnet som keltisk som det sa 
ofte gjgres’”’ (pp. 42-43). The Celtic occupation, which covered 
the period from ca. 500 to the ninth century, was followed by 
the Norse occupation (beginning ca. 825); both took complete 
possession of the land, and the nomenclature of the holdings 
was correspondingly altered. It is shown that, excepting the 
name Man, there is not a single name in the whole body of 
Manx place-names which can be proved to be older than the 
Viking Age (p. 44).! 

In this connection the eighty-one figures of places discussed, 
illustrating their situation or the topography of the spot, are of 
great interest. In the majority of cases they are scenes near 
water, bays, channels, narrows, land-points, islets, skerries, 
inland waters, or finally prominent elevations on whose tops are 
seen the signal rocks that have been built to warn against the 
approach of the enemy. The Norse occupation is thus seen to 
be on the coast all around the Isle and in the inland valleys 
along the rivers. And the Celtic occupation in the fifth to sixth 


1 T.E., 800-1050. The author says further here: “Det er tydelig at den 
norske okkupasjon av Man i bunn og grunn har forandret nomenklaturens 
karakter. Fgrst og fremst blev de keltiske navn fortrengt fra alle jordeien- 
dommer, da disse gikk over pA norske hender. Mitt inntrykk et at intet nu 
verende gelisk gardnavn p& gen med sikkerhet kan sies 4 vere eldre enn 
vikingetiden. Det synes som om all samlet eiendom i jord pa Man har norsk 
navn i 10. og 11. Arh.” And in documents down to the 14th century the pro- 
portion of Gaelic to Norse names is as 1 to 8 (p. 45). “Fra hovedgardene har de 
norske navnene bredt sig i st¢rre og st¢rre cirkler.” 
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centuries must have been pretty much the same. Of the Norse 
settlement, when it was completed, Plate I, ““Mani Norsketiden, 
9-13 arh.,” gives us a most interesting and significant picture. 
In Chapter 2 is considered the historical background for the 
study of the Norse place-names: Norse continued as a living 
language in the island down to about 1400; leading figures in 
the Norse era play a prominent réle in much of the folk-lore of 
the island; in 1265 the Isle of Man passed to Scottish rule; the 
close relation between Man and Scotland in the period 1265- 
1405 is shown to have led to a considerable movement of settlers 
from Galloway (Scotland) to the Isle. And as a result, there re- 
sulted a strong Scoto-Gaelic influence on the Manx language, 
Professor Marstrander holds; and he says regarding modern 
Mansk: “I virkeligheden star mansken nermere skotskgelisk enn 
irsk’’ (p. 50).2 In 1405 the island came under the English crown, 
and the modern era began. 

Hence three strata must be considered in the nomenclature 
of the country: Old Manx, Old Norse, and Modern English— 
for the influence of English is also to be reckoned with in the 
present form of some of the names appearing in the main part 
of the book, pp. 79-284. It would seem that while the island was 
bilingual (Manx and Norse) in the period from the ninth to the 
fourteenth centuries, Manx was disappearing, and would per- 
haps have died out but for the union with Scotland in 1265. 
Through the immigration from Galloway the Manx language 
entered upon a new development, beginning its modern phase, 
and in this period assumes a Scottish-Gaelic character (see Pro- 
fessor Marstrander’s view above). With the coming of English 
in the fifteenth century Norse died out, and Manx began to 
decline again. In 1929-30 when Marstrander began his investi- 
gations into present-day Manx, and Manx-Norse place-names, 
he found few who could speak the language; his subjects number 
eight (listed on p. 83). 

With the strong Scottish-Gaelic influence upon Manx after 
1265 a fourth complicating factor enters the problem; for it is 
possible, of course, that Scottish-Gaelic names displaced here 
and there earlier names; or that the earlier names now and then 
changed to conform to Gaelic speech. Local differences are 
mentioned by the author, and the fact that the same word is 
often pronounced in two different ways (p. 53). In Chapter 3 
(pp. 52-75) is given a survey of Old Manx phonology, based in the 
main on Marstrander’s well-known investigations in 1915,’ and 
the Norse loanwords he has found in Modern Manx. A complete 
list of these loanwords is published on pp. 285-286. Chapter 4 


? Examples of features common to Scotch-Gaelic and Manx are given on 
p. 50. 
® Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie i Irland. 
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offers a phonology of these loanwords as pronounced in Old 
Manx. 

It is rarely that the Norse names in the Isle of Man are as 
transparent as Clett, p. 90, ON kletir ; or Scholaby, ON Skollab¢r, 
p. 111. More characteristic are such names as Ellby, from Hel- 
gabgr; Orrisdale, pronounced [orastal], from Ormars-stedull; 
Barrule, from Uerdu-fiall; or Beary, from Biarg. The analysis 
of the formation of the names, pp. 266-284, shows a compara- 
tively large number of uncompounded names. Of the com- 
pounded names those in 4, river, bér, farm, dalr, dale, fall, 
mountain, and uwik, bay, are very prominent, as was to be ex- 
pected. But also ON stadir, dwelling-steads, is well represented. 
Here the names in b¢r and stadir assume special interest. The 
distribution of names with these as second theme is shown in 
Fig. 88, “Bgr og stadir pa Man.” Stadir-names are nearly all 
in the North, and }gr-names nearly all in the South of the Isle. 
Marstrander considers the origin of this, pp. 327-330, and 
the age of the stadir-names; and he comes to the conclusion “‘at 
alle stadir-navn pd Man tilhgrer landnamets f¢rste fase” 
(p. 330). That is they belong to the ninth century. From the 
list of names based on the first component I may note the 
prominence of those with a personal name in this position (pp. 
277-284). Regarding the provenance of the names Marstrander 
finds that “Ikke et eneste mansk navn viser ¢gstnordisk sprog- 
form” (p. 284); and the names are discussed rather fully in this 
respect, and the southwest Norwegian source shown; and they 
seem to him to exhibit the closest kinship to the speech-forms 
of Jeren and Agder (p. 288). 

The internal analysis of the material, which the author 
undertakes in the last chapters, pp. 288-332, purposes to show, 
among other things, what the relation was to the Celtic element 
in the Isle during the Norse occupation, and how the island was 
administered. It is again the etymology of the names for the 
Manx administrative divisions that the investigation must first 
determine: the words sheading, county, skeery, parish, treen, the 
smallest administrative unit (the first and the third served the 
civil, the second served the ecclesiastical administration). These 
terms have never been satisfactorily explained; and the insti- 
tutions themselves have been thought to originate, perhaps, in 
the fifteenth century. In the first two cases the origin of the 
terms is convincingly accounted for by Marstrander; and the 
divisions they represent are seen to date from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and to be derived from and patterned after similar Old 
Norwegian institutions.‘ For the term treen the form of the 


* Note to p. 4. The history of the sheading is brought prominently into con- 
nection with the name of King Olaf Bitling (on pp. 292-293), who founded 
Rushen Abbey in 1134, his reign covered the years 1103-53. 
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term is not so clearly proved. But the thing, the institution, seems 
to be the same as the Old Norwegian administrative division 
mannger®d ; and in the Isle of Man it is shown to go back to the 
time of the Norse occupation. Finally, the name and the func- 
tions of the House of Keys, the highest administrative power in 
Man, is similarly analyzed; and Marstrander finds its origin in 
the Norwegian-Icelandic kuid, which name also gives the name 
‘Key,’ i.e., Old Norse kutd, “‘verdict, finding of a jury,’”’ which 
gave kuid, later kei, in Manx. The plural keis arose from the 
nature of the legal procedure.® 

A summary in English, pp. 333-355, and a full and excellent 
index completes the volume. There is a four-page facsimile of 
the Limites seu diuisiones terrarum monachorum, two maps, 
and a plate showing the division into treens on the Isle of Man, 
beside the plate referred to above. 

GrEoRGE T. FLom 


VERB DovuBLets OF LATIN ORIGIN IN ENGLISH. By Ole Reuter. 
Helsingfors, 1936. Pp. 43. Societas Scientiarum Fennica. 
Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, vim, 4. 


English verbs derived from Latin (or French) infinitives or 
from Latin past participles have received some attention in 
recent years; especially may be mentioned Dr. Reuter’s treatise: 
On the Development of English Verbs from Latin and French Past 
Participles, Helsingfors, 1934.! In the present study the author 
first considers briefly the growth of the two types of formation 
down to Chaucer’s day. While the vb. OE offrian, of the first 
type, had come in from Latin as early as the ninth century, it is 
not until the fourteenth century that such borrowings begin to 
play a réle of importance in English. In the meantime the second 
type had begun to be used in English in the thirteenth century; 
in the fourteenth century the two types begin to compete, and 
in the course of time a large number of doublets arose. In par- 
ticular it is the history of this competition Reuter here under- 
takes; the rise of new verbs in one or the other type; the dis- 
appearance of verbs of these types; the specialization in the 
meaning of the doublets, etc. Pre-Chaucerian doublets are: 
consume—consumpt; corpore—corporate; inocule—inoculate; of 
those listed by Reuter both remain today only in the case of con- 
duce—conduct, without any meaning-differentiation at the time. 

Then are considered the usage in Chaucer, in Caxton, and 
in Shakespeare. In Chaucer there are ca. 200 infinitive verbs 
and 37 participial ones. But doublets are rare: ‘“‘the participial 
form is used by him mostly as participle or participial adjective 


5 This is discussed pp. 321-326. The spelling Keys is due to modern English 


influence. 
1 See review in this Journal, xxx1v (1935), 250-253. 
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only.” It would seem that to Chaucer the participial form, de- 
rived from the Latin past participle, was too definitely asso- 
ciated with the Latin past participle to permit of its being con- 
verted into an infinitive, and thus made a full-fledged verb, 
though I am not sure that Reuter holds this to be the case. Also, 
as the examples from Chaucer listed on pp. 4-5 show, it is only 
those past participle forms with a final -¢ that Chaucer adopts 
as participial adjectives and occasionally uses as participles. 
Dr. Reuter mentions on p. 2 the influence of native English 
verbs of the form hit, cut, put, etc., toward the rise of the Latin- 
derived past participles into true verbs. No doubt this was an 
influence. It is brought out by the author on p. 13 that there 
is in Chaucer no differentiation in sense as between the members 
of a pair (the infinitive-derived verb, and the participle-derived 
one). In Caxton the number has grown to ca. 300 of type 1 as 
against ca. 100 of type 2, and there are a great many doublets. 

Nor is there any sense-differentiation here either between the 
two verbs of a pair: construe is used as construct, dedie as dedicate, 
etc. (Caxton was evidently in quite a quandary about how to 
use them, and a great many of Caxton’s forms have since be- 
come obsolete.) In Shakespeare there are ca. 400 of type 1 as 
against ca. 200 of the participial type. ‘“There are fewer doublets, 
and in most of those that are to be found, it is still possible to 
use both verbs.”’ The pairs of one verb of each type are being 
differentiated in meaning, as to captive and to captivate, to trans- 
fer and to translate. Also, as shown above, the participial type 
has greatly increased in the sixteenth century. Reuter has an 
interesting discussion of H. Cockeram’s English Dictionarie 
(1623) in connection with which it is noted that the participial 
verbs have outlived the others in 264 cases. In the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries participial forms have become 
especially popular. But various special factors are also noted 
by the author on p. 18. On pp. 19-31 follows a tabulation of 
verbs intended to illustrate “the senses and sense developments 
of the individual verbs in those doublets in which both are still 
employed in the language of today.” Then follows a list of the 
828 doublets of such origin that the author has collected, and 
with obsolete verbs marked. 

GrorGE T. FLom 


KULTSPIELE DER GERMANEN ALS URSPRUNG DES MITTELALTER- 
LICHEN DRAMAS. Von Robert Stumpfl. Berlin, 1936. 448 pp. 
4 plates. RM 14. 


A short Part One of this work, about thirty pages, concerns 
itself with the German Shrovetide play. That this has connec- 
tions with pagan cult has been for some time quite widely ac- 
cepted by scholars. Professor Stumpfl goes a little further and 
accepts the recent view of Otto Héfler that it is a product of 
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the men’s secret societies which are assumed to have had an 
important réle in the ancient pagan cult of Germany. 

Part Two, about four hundred pages, deals with cult drama 
in its relation to religious drama. It centers largely about the 
Easter play and an analogous cult ceremony, or, as Stumpfl 
would say, “cult play,” of the winter-summer year with a killing 
and a bringing to life again. Such an ancient cult play, says 
Stumpfl, can be reconstructed in its rough outlines from later 
folk customs (Brauchtum) and from Bronze Age rock pictures 
in Scandinavia as interpreted by Almgren. The antiquity, how- 
ever, of this play, which is so important for Stumpfl’s whole 
study, is open to question. Such a scholar as Karl Meuli, who 
wrote for the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens the 
excellent article on ““Masken,”’ which Stumpfl repeatedly cites 
with approval, says in this article: ““Dann hat freilich die in den 
Schwerttanzspielen hiufige Tétung und Wiederbelebung des 
Fiihrers, auf die von der neuern Forschung so grosses Gewicht 
gelegt wird, keine alte Gewahr und unterliegt starkem Ver- 
dachte sekundiren Ursprungs.” 

In Stumpfl’s desire to reconstruct more than the mere out- 
lines of this pagan “‘year-play”’ he turns to the religious drama 
and undertakes what he admits (p. 214) is a difficult task, 
namely, to derive the church drama from ancient cult plays 
which at the same time must first be reconstructed from the 
derived drama. In this derivation of the religious drama from 
cult plays Stumpfl’s view of what took place is briefly (p. 336) 
that in lands newly converted to Christianity and especially 
in German lands pagan cult plays strove to get into the churches, 
that the clergy struggled against this for centuries and that the 
church finally won out only through tactics of amalgamation, 
suppressing the pagan plays only by replacing them with Chris- 
tian plays modelled after the pagan ones. This view makes the 
cult ceremonies a primary source and not, as one might perhaps 
admit, a secondary influence. Stumpfl insists repeatedly upon 
this primariness. 

To establish his view the author needs obviously to get out 
of his way the generally accepted liturgic theory, that is, the 
theory that the religious drama grew out of the liturgy, develop- 
ing initially from the Quem quaeritis, the famous dialogued 
Introit trope of Easter. One argument that he advances against 
this theory is that the church liturgy did not contain the 
dramatic germs out of which the liturgic plays could have 
grown. His proof of this lies largely in his allegation that Karl 
Young himself admits it, an allegation which, needless to say, 
rests upon a misinterpretation of Young, who has a whole chap- 
ter on the dramatic element in the liturgy. The curious thing 
is that the statement of Young’s views which Stumpfi gives 
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here (p. 59) is in direct contradiction to a correct statement 
which is given later (p. 76). 

Another argument advanced against the liturgic theory is 
based upon “sudden growth.” Quoting some words from the 
writings of Gerhoh von Reichersberg which show a very con- 
siderable development of church drama, naturally Latin drama, 
in the twelfth century, Stumpfl asserts that such a sudden 
growth from the simple liturgic beginnings of the tenth century 
is inconceivable. But surely it is perfectly conceivable to one 
who has in mind and in appreciation the sudden and remarkable 
development of Latin hymnology and of Latin poetry in general 
in just this period of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, leading 
to what has been called the Twelfth Century Renaissance. 
Similar to the argument from “sudden growth” is that from 
rapid “Verweltlichung” of the church plays. Stumpfl asserts 
that the quick introduction of worldly scenes and especially of 
the comic element would have to remain a riddle, if the religious 
drama developed solely from the liturgy. This assertion is made 
without presenting the evidence. As a matter of fact most of the 
worldly and comic elements in the preserved plays, and cer- 
tainly all the coarse humor, to which Stumpfi makes specific 
allusion in this connection, belong to the later middle ages. 

Upon the fragile basis of the alleged inconceivability of such 
sudden growth Stumpfl bases a very weighty conclusion (p. 55), 
namely that a fairly well-developed church drama must have 
existed considerably earlier and that almost all the preserved 
liturgic texts are of a period in which certainly more developed 
plays were already in existence, or, as he puts it differently 
(p. 337), the liturgic texts for the most part are not to be looked 
upon as primitive germs but as secondary “Riickbildungen,” 
or simplifications, of more developed plays, or, if I may put it 
in a third way, behind the simple and early versions of the Visi- 
tatio were earlier completely unknown Christian plays (and 
behind these, of course, another unknown, the pagan plays). 
Truly remarkable is this assumption of early well-developed 
church plays of which not a trace has been preserved and of 
whose existence there is no real evidence. This assumption would 
seem to make easier Stumpfl’s above-mentioned difficult task, 
which now becomes that of deriving unknown church plays 
from unknown cult plays and at the same time reconstructing 
the unknown cult plays from the unknown church plays. 

This assumption would seem to have the further advantage 
of freeing the author of the need of deriving from pagan sources 
the early and simple types of preserved liturgical plays and es- 
pecially the earliest type, the simple Visitatio, which consists 
almost entirely of the dialogued Easter trope. Stumpfl does try 
later to show pagan origin for the three Marys of this play and 
he has a few words to say about the tropes as literary embellish- 
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ments of the liturgy. He rejects in principle the origin of the 
drama from such embellishments because, as he says, he con- 
siders the action, and not the text, the primary thing. In this 
he ignores the fact that both the trope, which was not drama, 
and the Visitatio, which was drama, were based upon action, 
the action of the Biblical narrative of the visit of the Marys 
to the tomb. 

Closely related to the Visitatio were two liturgical cere- 
monies, the Depositio, or symbolic Entombment, and the 
Elevatio, or symbolic Resurrection. Stumpfl discusses these 
briefly, including the question, which has also puzzled other 
scholars, as to why the Elevatio, which would seem the more 
natural occasion for the expression of Easter joy, was in its 
earlier period simple and done privately, with the exclusion of 
the laity and often also of most of the monks, while Easter 
jubilation attached itself to the Visitatio. Stumpfl’s answer is 
a somewhat hesitating suggestion that perhaps it wasn’t true. 
He would like to think of the early Elevatio as a ceremony in 
which a large wooden figure of Christ, detached from its cross, 
was raised in the presence of the folk, resembling thus the 
assumed resurrection play of pagan cult and introduced perhaps 
as a concession to the folk. The trouble with this is that these 
more popular features occur only late and are contrary to all 
the considerable evidence concerning the early period. Inci- 
dentally the author’s interpretation (p. 63) of the Corpus 
dominicum used at Klosterneuburg as a “‘plastic representation 
of the Lord in wood” is certainly wrong. The expression means 
here as elsewhere the Consecrated Host. Scholars who have 
discussed the early subordinating of the Elevatio to the Visitatio 
have not, I believe, called attention to the interesting parallel 
in Christian art of the same period, where the angelic declara- 
tion of the Resurrection to the Marys at the tomb is the Easter 
moment depicted, and not the Resurrection itself, which, as 
Wilhelm Meyer has pointed out, is almost unknown in art 
before the thirteenth century. Also in those earliest Easter plays 
of Klosterneuburg, Benediktbeurn and Tours, whose action ex- 
tends from before to after the Resurrection, the moment of the 
Resurrection, with the risen Christ, is not found. Finally, and 
this seems to me most important and has also not been brought 
into the discussion, not one of the Gospels has in its narrative 
a single word devoted to the moment of the Resurrection while 
all four tell at considerable length how the women learn of the 
Resurrection at the empty tomb. It seems to me thus that the 
Scriptural narrative explains here reasonably both Christian art 
and the greater prominence given in early liturgy to the Visi- 
tatio. 

The relation of the Scriptural narrative to the religious plays 
is a question of fundamental importance for Stumpfl’s work. 
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Is not this narrative a satisfying basis for those plays or parts 
of plays that follow the Bible faithfully? For the Biblical holy 
women at the tomb, who are usually the three Marys of the 
Gospel of St. Mark, Stumpfl undertakes, as I mentioned above, 
to show pagan cult origin, connecting them with a Celto- 
Germanic mother-cult, with the chthonic goddesses, with the 
Germanic Matres of Beda, suggesting even a possible connection 
with the three Norns, connecting their number three with 
Dionysos, with Odin, with the Hindu Rudra-Civa, and ending 
with the words, “‘...so scheint der Schluss nicht unerlaubt, 
dass auch dem germanischen ‘Jahresgott’ eine Gruppe von 
(drei) Gétterweibern gegeniiberstand.”’ This is an illustration 
(perhaps not the most fair illustration), of the way Stumpfl 
carries out his admittedly difficult task of deriving religious 
plays from cult drama and at the same time reconstructing cult 
drama from the derived plays. 

The comic element plays a considerable réle in Stumpfl’s 
theories. According to his belief, it was a law of old pagan ritual 
that every serious ceremony should be accompanied by a comic 
action and that this accompanying action was in no way second- 
ary. The comic element was, so to speak, taken seriously. With 
his theory of origin he wishes to establish the continuity of this 
humor from ancient pagan cult on into the church drama. The 
late medieval Easter plays have abundant humor, partly in the 
Wettlauf, in which John outruns Peter in hastening to the tomb, 
but mostly in the scene of the medicus or ointment-vendor, his 
wife, and his servant Rubin. Stumpfl identifies this vendor with 
the hypothetical medicus of the assumed ancient pagan play of 
death and revival and devotes much attention, almost a fourth 
of his book, to a study of this “‘Arztspiel.’’ Space does not permit 
my going adequately into his arguments, just as it does not 
permit my entering at all into his interesting discussion of the 
development of the Christmas play. A few more words, however, 
about the ointment vendor. Just as Stumpfl’s theories, with 
their “Riickbildungen,” run counter to the more probable de- 
velopment of the church plays from the simple to the involved, 
so in the vendor scene his theories run counter to the more 
probable development from the serious to the comic. One would 
surely expect that a scene with a Biblical basis and introduced 
to show the selling of ointment to the mourning women would 
be at first serious and all the preserved versions for a very con- 
siderable length of time, both in Latin and in the vernacular, 
are serious and are found in France and in Spain as well as in 
Germany. Also, and this Stumpfl does not mention, Hans Rueff 
in his edition of the Rheinische Osterspiel has given strong rea- 
sons, based largely on metrical studies, for believing that those 
late medieval versions, with abundant humor, of Southeast 
Germany and Austria all go back to a Middle German version 
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that was serious. Later, in a period in which burgher humor 
throve and in Southeast Germany where humor especially 
throve, it would be but natural for the serious vendor to become 
a boastful quack. The transformation may owe something, in 
a secondary way, to late folk customs, but certainly needs no 
connection, across a long span of time, with ancient pagan cult 
to explain it. 

There is in this book of Stumpfl’s a certain emotionalism 
which shows itself at times in words but more frequently in an 
abundant interjection of parenthetical question marks and ex- 
clamation points in quoted passages. The author’s attitude 
toward his evidence is not objective; more than once he ex- 
presses himself unsympathetically towards objectivity and 
rationalism (pp. 4, 199, etc.). These traits of the author, together 
with an ardent desire, an ardent national desire, to establish his 
main thesis, has put him into a not very safe state for handling 
difficult evidence, especially the documentary evidence which 
he presents so fully. All scholars agree upon the difficulty of 
interpreting early church-council decrees, which were often 
passed on by a sort of tradition from one council to another 
amid changing conditions. Some words of Philip Schuyler Allen 
(Modern Philology, vit, 55) come to my mind: “. . . for I have 
never yet seen a critic approach the monuments of the Dark 
Ages with a fixed idea in mind without having his pre-concep- 
tion almost instantly confirmed. ‘Seek and ye shall find’ is a 
philological axiom.” 

Despite criticisms, with which this review has naturally been 
chiefly concerned, this work of Professor Stumpfl is a very useful 
study. It presents much valuable evidence and many new points 
of view and forces to the fore the important question of the 
relations of folk customs to medieval drama. The author’s 
earlier studies on the sixteenth century stage and on theater 
masks were also important contributions. Professor Stumpfl 
was a comparatively young scholar of distinct achievement and 
great promise, and his tragic death some months ago in an auto- 
mobile accident is greatly to be deplored. 

Net C. Brooks 

University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE’S SEVENTEENTH CENTURY EprTorsS, 1632-1685. 
By Matthew W. Black and Matthias A. Shaaber. New 
York: Modern Language Association of America. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. 


What is the truth about the relation of the Second Folio of 
Shakespeare to the First Folio, of the Third Folio to the Second, 
of the Fourth Folio to the Third? The hoary tradition in Shake- 
speare scholarship, based upon a superficial examination of these 
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four Folio texts has been that each succeeding folio was a mere 
reprint of the one before it, a tradition apparently started by 
Dr. Johnson’s statement that the First Folio was equivalent to 
all others and that “‘the rest only deviate from it by the printer’s 
negligence.” The opinion of Malone as to the inconsequence of 
the Second Folio, though challenged in his day by the redoubt- 
able Ritson, has generally prevailed, and is echoed by Miss 
Henrietta Bartlett as late as 1922 when she says (Mr. William 
Shakespeare, p. 51) that F,; has no new readings which are of 
interest to the scholar. Sidney Lee in 1925 continues the tradi- 
tion by saying that changes made in the text of F; are arbitrary 
and needless, that F; is mainly a reprint of F,, and that F, 
reprints F; without change except in orthography and printing 
devices. 

The counter opinion that editorial changes of significance 
were introduced in F; by an editor who knew what he was doing 
has made headway slowly. Professors Pollard and Allardyce 
Nicoll had come to the conclusion before 1925 that whoever 
the person was who worked upon the Second Folio text, he 
must be rightfully regarded as Shakespeare’s first emendator 
and editor. 

In Shakespeare’s Seventeenth-Century Editors Professors 
M. W. Black and M. A. Shaaber of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1937) give us the first exhaustive textual comparison 
of the four Folio texts, and demonstrate upon the firm basis of 
more than four hundred pages of evidences, detailed and tabu- 
lated, what took place in the succeeding editions. The general 
conclusion of these scholars is the direct opposite of the Johnson- 
Lee tradition. In F2, F3, and F, are found “intelligent, even 
acute, emendations and corrections which have been adopted 
in all subsequent editions down to the present day.’’ Moreover, 
these changes cannot have been the work of compositors. 

The perplexing task of these scholars, whose prodigious 
monument of evidence cannot be adequately treated in a brief 
review, was first to sort out those changes which can be regarded 
as unintentional blunders of printers from those that are in- 
tentional and clearly devised by unknown seventeenth-century 
men who deserve the name of editor. They are aware that there 
are many border-line cases difficult to assign, but in defense of 
the large number of changes they attribute to the printing 
house, they question whether preceding textual students who 
have roundly condemned the later Folio texts as ignorant, ca- 
pricious, arbitrary, needless, and incompetent, have ever really 
faced the numerous possibilities of typographical error resulting 
from slips of the compositor’s eye or mind. A very careful analy- 
sis of these possibilities and examples of them is first given. 
Having sorted out the typographical, or unintentional errors, 
they then have left for F; some 1600 deliberate or editorial 
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corrections, for F; 900, and for F, 700 changes which cannot 
possibly be assigned to compositors in the printing house. 

How did the editor (or the editors, if there was more than 
one man) go to work to prepare the text of F; from the press? 
The authors believe that following the expected procedure, he 
took a text of F,; and marked in it whatever changes his reason, 
his knowledge of history, or of the theatre prompted; he did not 
make a systematic collation with existing quartos. In fact his 
emendations did not come from any earlier printed source, but 
“fall within the scope of human ingenuity.” The text of F; was 
then printed from this corrected and emended text of F, but 
there is no evidence that the editor proof-read the sheets, for he 
could not have failed to notice the hundreds of obvious typo- 
graphical errors that disfigure the volume and that are chiefly 
responsible for obscuring the excellent editorial work, as well as 
for the bad name F; has received. 

In the case of F; there is some doubt whether the 900 changes 
were made in a printed copy of F; or on the proof sheets. The 
text, however, was carefully read in proof, but not checked with 
copy. It isa much more satisfactory printed text for the average 
reader than F; and though emendations are fewer than in Fo, 
it shows an advance in textual corrections. Fy, however, was set 
up by three different printers, and unlike F; and Fs; is not a 
page for page reprint. Moreover, three different minds, presum- 
ably three different correctors, seem to have been employed to 
proof-read the text. The editor of the second section made 
nearly three times as many corrections to a play than the editor 
of the first division, and there are other differences in editorial 
standards in the three sections, though none of the F, correctors 
strove for anything more than a creditable specimen of printing, 
and they, therefore, made very few striking emendations. The 
editor of F,, however, seems to have possessed an imagination 
and an ear for rhythm and to have had a greater knowledge of 
history, literature and the theatre than the editors of F; and 
F, who may have been only professional proof correctors. 

However one may differ with the authors in points of detail, 
their main argument proving that the three later Folios are not 
imperfect reprints but critical editions must now be considered 
established. 

RoBERT M. SMITH 
Lehigh University 


I Henry IV. (A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Joseph 
Quincy Adams, General Editor.) Edited by Samuel B. 
Hemingway. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincoott 
Company, 1936. 


Since the death of the last Furness, the editing of the Vari- 
orum Shakespeare is being shared by various scholars. Some- 
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thing of the sort was inevitable in the circumstances, and this 
edition of J Henry IV illustrates the chief danger of the pro- 
ceeding, namely the difficulty of keeping the work up to the 
high standard established by Furness. To be quite frank, this 
volume has proved disappointing wherever I have tested it. 

Professor Hemingway has apparently relied upon Abbott for 
information about metre and grammar, and where Abbott lets 
him down, he is helpless. Thus at 11.i.61 the text reads 


Come, come, no more of this vnprofitable chat. 


Professor Hemingway’s note is: “aspspotr (Sh. Gram., 1870, 
p. 430): Apparent Alexandrines are sometimes regular verses 
of five accents preceded or followed by a foot, more or less iso- 
lated, containing one accent.”’ Professor Hemingway apparently 
either does not know or refuses to recognize that the words 
“Come, come,” being used in address to issue a curt order, are 
extrametrical. Similarly at Iv.iii.12 


As you my Lord, or any Scot that this day liues, 

he quotes Mason’s and Scott’s notes boggling at the metre of 
the line because it is over long. But this sort of line appears 
frequently in Elizabethan drama. The words “my Lord,” being 
used in address, are also extrametrical. If comments were to 
be made on this metrical peculiarity at all, we should have been 
told what the ordinary Elizabethan usage was and how per- 
fectly these lines conformed to type. Occasionally, however, 
where a metrical irregularity favors Morgan’s theory of revision, 
he quotes Morgan (e.g., Iv.i.75), without adding that Abbott 
has a different, and more satisfactory, explanation. Wherever 
Professor Hemingway allows an explanation to stand without 
adding any criticism of it, we presume that he agrees with what 
is said. But surely it ought to have been made quite clear that 
Morgan’s theories of metre are unsound and that they have 
never been generally accepted. 

In matters of grammar, too, he quotes Abbott, where Abbott 
has long been out of date. So, for example, where we have a 
plural subject with a 3rd Personal Singular Present of the Verb 
(1.ii.109, 11.ii.24), to quote Abbott is not enough. In a work of 
this high standing the modern scholar expects to find a reference 
to the latest results of modern research. Franz has a much more 
satisfactory treatment. In neither case does the explanation 
offered by Professor Hemingway hit the nail on the head; it is 
not exact enough to fit the circumstances. In the first case 


howe agrees the Diuell and thee about thy soule (1.ii.109) 


while the question of number is discussed, the form thee is quite 
overlooked. Again at 1.ii.148 the form “for recreation sake”’ is 
explained only according to Abbott. Franz is again ignored here, 
and the N.Z£.D. They both are better than Abbott, though 
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neither is entirely adequate. It should be the business of an 
editor to supply their deficiencies. Abbott is even quoted where 
he is merely amusing. Thus at r1.iv.101 ‘“‘a plague of al cowards” 
is explained from Abbott: “‘Of is used sometimes metaphorically 
for on.” 

In the explanations of single words and expressions we find 
the same failure to reach a high standard of scholarship. Thus 
at m1.ii.112 we have the form “swathling cloaths’’; and the 
note: “swathling. Perhaps a confusion of the older form swathing 
with the newer swaddling, which was generally in use in 1596. 
The N.E.D. does not record swathling.’’ First, the N.E.D. gives 
exactly this passage from J Henry IV in this spelling s.v. 
Swaddling clothes. Secondly, the N.E£.D. arranges all its quo- 
tations under a and @ groups, according as to whether the word 
is spelled with th or d. Thirdly, the N.£.D. gives, of course, the 
right history of the word from ME swathele and its related forms. 
At r1.iv.68 we have the line 


In Barbary sir, it cannot come to so much. 


Cowl says there is a reference to sugar here, and Sugden makes 
the point quite clear by showing how often the Elizabethans 
spoke of sugar from Barbary and that “he [Hal] is probably 
referring to the pennyworth of sugar which Francis has given 
him, and for which he has promised him £1000.” [E. H. Sugden, 
A Topographical Dictionary to the Works of Shakespeare and 
his Fellow Dramatists, 1925, p. 46.] Professor Hemingway is 
inclined to dismiss the words as nonsense. They are nonsense, 
but nonsense with a purpose; they are meant to mix up the 
drawer; but they have a certain sense, they refer to something 
that Hal has already said. 

I doubt if it was right to leave out every explanation of 
ladder at 1.ii.35. Nowadays only the expert knows that the con- 
demned climbed a ladder in order to be “turned off.” At 1.ii.24 
it is surely going too far to say that there is a complicated 
Elizabethan pun on body, booty, beauty. On booty and beauty 
perhaps; but body is impossible. 

In one case Professor Hemingway goes wrong and has every- 
body on his side. “Tis no sinne for a man to labor in his voca- 
tion” (1.ii.100-101) is invariably taken to be a sneer at the 
Puritans. It may be found in Puritan literature; the inference 
has been therefore that Falstaff was poking fun at the Puritans. 
As a matter of fact the phrase, though it is religious in origin, 
became a common Elizabethan proverb. It is used by all sorts 
and conditions of men, and it has not necessarily a Puritan 
twang about it. Falstaff’s religious language has been misunder- 
stood. There is the fun of parody in it, just as when Falstaff 
imitates the King or rolls off sentences in the manner of Lyly. 
But it is not parody of a sect; it is careless mockery of religion. 
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The joke is that this old reprobate should put on a solemn face 
and in these surroundings use religious phrases of any kind. 
To restrict the application of the joke is to spoil the great- 
hearted fun of it all. 

We should have preferred to see the Editor assert himself 
more freely and show his opinion on the comments he brings 
forward. (We have already referred to his quotations from 
Morgan.) Thus he quotes Hartley Coleridge: ‘“‘The tragic in- 
terest of the play rests solely upon Hotspur, and closes with 
his death.” [Note to v.v.34; page 337.| Perhaps Professor 
Hemingway agrees with this note. But surely Hartley Coleridge 
is mistaken; the tragic interest of the play rests upon the crime 
once committed in the deposition and murder of Richard II, 
from the consequences of which none of the persons in the play, 
the many guilty and the few innocent, can escape. If Hartley 
Coleridge’s note is to be quoted, its inadequacy as an explana- 
tion of the play ought to be pointed out. 

_The Appendix contains some interesting chapters. Appendix 
B on the earliest printing of the play has some valuable dis- 
cussions of the relation between Q 0 [a few loose leaves dis- 
covered by Halliwell and the earliest form of the play] and Q 1. 
But even this discussion is marred by loose language. ‘‘From 
the external history of the play we infer that the actors them- 
selves gave the play to the press. Naturally they would give 
their prompt-book, their only copy.’’ What there is in the “‘ex- 
ternal history” to support such a conclusion is not made clear 
here. Apparently it is supposed that a good text cannot be a 
pirated one. That, however, is pure assumption. The term “‘the 
actors”’ is loose; is it meant to exclude Shakespeare? Does any- 
body imagine that it would have been possible for them to 
publish this play against his will? He was their most important 
writer; even if they were legally free to do as they chose, every 
practical reason would lead them to consult his wishes. He had 
the whip hand of them. If he did not like their actions he could 
take his goods elsewhere, and the results would be disastrous 
for the actors. How do we know that only the prompt-book was 
available as copy? Numerous copies were made of other Eliza- 
bethan plays. Why exclude that possibility in the case of 
I Henry IV? Of course if we have positive evidence that no 
other transcript of J Henry IV existed than the prompt-copy, 
that is a different thing. How do we know that the prompt-book 
was used as copy for the Q 0? Either we have evidence from the 
text itself to that effect, in which case it ought to be produced, or 
we have none, in which case the less said about it the better. 
It is time that scholars left off this habit of making general state- 
ments which are founded on no ascertainable basis of fact. 

The quotations from general criticisms of the play cover a 
wide ground, but Gundolf is not there. Granted that he is diffi- 
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cult to translate, yet his book is the greatest achievement in 
Shakespearian criticism of our time. We will not mention names, 
it would be invidious; but I doubt if any criticism that is in- 
cluded is so valuable as what has been lost by the omission of 
Gundolf. In the stage-history Germany is not mentioned at all. 
We need not take the Germans at their own valuation as being 
the onlie begetters of Shakespeare, but surely it is wrong to 
ignore them almost entirely. 

We have given this book as thorough a study as possible 
because the prestige of the series demands nothing less. For 
many of the defects to which we have called attention, Professor 
Hemingway is probably not responsible. He is, we should judge, 
following the plan laid down for him. But however that may be, 
we have a right to demand that the volumes in this series should 
be as good as they can possibly be made. It is idle to pretend 
that this particular volume is anything like so good as it ought 
to be. The reasons for the failure may lie in haste, in too short 
a time-limit being set for the work. The committee in control 
will probably learn from this volume how to avoid certain mis- 
takes and to make their subsequent productions worthy of the 
great prestige of the series. 

H. T. Price 


University of Michigan 


THE Man Wuo Was SHAKESPEARE. By Eva Turner Clark. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1937. 


As is now well known, the man who was Shakespeare is, in 
Mrs. Clark’s view, the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, who was 
born in 1550 and died in 1604. This discrepancy of nearly half 
a generation between the dates of the dramatist and the alleged 
dramatist is met by antedating the Shakespeare plays, many of 
which are indeed set back, not a half generation, but a whole 
one. Thus Mrs. Clark fills the closing years of the 1570’s, which 
seemed to Sidney so desperately lacking in good drama, with 
gems of the most consummate perfection. Her method is to 
assume that court entertainments mentioned by name, and by 
name only, in the Revels accounts were the works of Shake- 
speare. 

An history of the cruelty of a stepmother (December 28, 1578) 
means Cymbeline, “‘in which the cruelty of a stepmother is the 
theme.” The history of the rape of the second Helen means All’s 
Well that Ends Well; A masque of amazons, another masque of 
knights means Love’s Labour’s Lost, because masques occur in 
the last scene of that play. So A history of the Duke of Milan and 
the marquis of Mantua is The Two Gentlemen of Verona; The 
history of Portio and demorantes is The Merchant of Venice; and 
The history of Serpedon (February 16, 1580) is, stranger still, 
Antony and Cleopaira. Elizabethan script, Mrs. Clark says, was 
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peculiarly difficult for Elizabethans to decipher. “Cleopatra was 
thus mistaken and mistranscribed Serpedon, a study of Eliza- 
bethan handwriting making quite clear how this could happen. 
This also explains the mistranscription of demorantes for the 
merchants in the previous play.’’ Let some one acquainted with 
any form of Elizabethan handwriting just try the explanation. 

Mrs. Clark accepts Colonel B. R. Ward’s theory that a 
government grant of a thousand pounds a year to Oxford in 
1586 was a subsidy to him for dramatic propaganda, and infers 
that Oxford directed all the plays of the period that he did not 
write. He was, she thinks, a noble soul hampered by the malign 
plots of Sir Christopher Hatton and other self-seekers. When 
his guardian and father-in-law, Lord Burghley, writes kindly 
to him, she regards it as proof of Oxford’s virtue; when he speaks 
ill of the earl’s character, she reminds us that Burghley was 
subject to gout and hence not to be believed. She thinks Sir 
Walter Raleigh one of Oxford’s admirers. On one occasion the 
former interceded for him with Queen Elizabeth and wrote to 
Burghley of the matter, concluding: 

“And the more to witness how desirous I am of your Lord- 
ship’s favour and good opinion, I am content, for your sake, to 
lay the serpent before the fire as much as in me lieth; that, 
having recovered strength, myself may be most in danger of 
his poison and sting.” On this Mrs. Clark comments as follows: 
“The cryptic sentence at the end of Ralegh’s letter indicates that 
Ralegh, now rapidly displacing other favourites in the Queen’s 
regard, was conscious of the possibility of his being caricatured 
by Oxford in one of his plays, as Hatton so recently had been 
as Malvolio, fearful that Oxford, once himself in high favour, 
might in a moment of envy forget the efforts in his behalf and 
hold his benefactor up to ridicule before the Court.” 

TUCKER BROOKE 


Yale University 


WILLI BUHLER— Die ,,ERLEBTE REDE“ IM ENGLISCHEN ROMAN. 
InRE VORSTUFEN UND IHRE AUSBILDUNG IM WERKE JANE 
AusTEns. Von Willi Bihler. (Swiss Studies in English.) 
Ziirich and Leipzig: Max Niehan, n.d. 183 pp. 


“Sie hatte, straf sie Gott, niemals eine schénere Braut 
gesehen.” With this vivid example E. Lerch introduces an 
article on the ‘‘sogenannte Erlebte Rede” (Germanisch-roman- 
ische Monatschrift xv1 (1928), 462). Lerch also offers as rivals 
such phrases as “Rede als Tatsache”’ or ‘“Tatsachenrede,” and 
“uneigentlich direkte Rede,” and calls attention to the French 
“style indirect libre.” His article follows one by Leo Spitzer 
(to whom Biihler attributes Lerch’s article) in the same publica- 
tion (xvi, 327) undertaking to define the term. It is “nicht bloss 
erlebende, einfiihlende Rede, sondern ein Mittelding zwischen 
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Rede und Bericht, nimlich nachahmende... Rede... mim- 
isch-berichtend, daher auch in der Mitte zwischen Rede und 
Schreibe.”’ 

The literary device indicated has evidently been an absorb- 
ing object of study in the German and Swiss universities since 
1921, to judge from Biihler’s bibliography, where nine books 
and articles on it are listed. More too will doubtless be forth- 
coming; Bihler acknowledges indebtedness to colleagues work- 
ing in the same field and hopes that still others will do for the 
nineteenth century novelists what he has done for Jane Austen. 

The present study traces the use of “‘Erlebte Rede” in fiction 
up to Jane Austen and then proceeds to an elaborate analysis 
of its use in her novels. The general conclusions are that none 
of the earlier writers were in a position to take full advantage of 
the opportunities it offers even if they had recognized them, 
since the conditions, not only of the novelist’s form (e.g., the 
letter in Richardson), but of his setting, social, moral, religious, 
etc., were not exactly right. Not until Jane Austen did the stars 
produce a novelist whose genius and setting in all their details 
were perfectly suited to bring about a full flowering of “‘Erlebte 
Rede,”’ especially in its most valuable application, that is, to 
present reflection or revery. 

Some readers may wonder whether the social and moral en- 
vironment of an author are as fundamentally important in de- 
termining his use of ‘‘Erlebte Rede’’ as Biihler makes them out 
to be. They are not to be ignored, it is true, but is it necessary in 
tracing the emergence of such a stylistic device to ride social 
and literary history quite so hard? In fact the whole thesis would 
be quite as convincing if it were condensed and simplified. Much 
of the history, though it is ably and interestingly presented, 
could well be taken for granted as common knowledge. The clas- 
sification of uses by Jane Austen is over-elaborate. There is an 
obvious straining to discover “‘Erlebte Rede” in the vaguest 
borderline cases, which might as well be taken as direct state- 
ment by the author. Then, too, once the device is recognized 
as valuable in presenting the reflections of a character, it would 
seem that the various subjects of reflection, the possible emo- 
tional tones, the reviewing of the past or the looking into the 
future, would follow clearly enough. And so too with the fact 
that the indirect speech and the reflections give insight into 
character, and that little devices may be employed as signs 
that a given passage is “Erlebte Rede’”’ and not a mere state- 
ment of fact by the author. Such points may well be noted, but 
they do not need the explanation and illustration they are given. 
A study of this sort is interesting and valuable in making one 
conscious of such a device as ‘‘Erlebte Rede’’ and in increasing 
one’s respect for the artistic ingenuity of the author, in this 
case Jane Austen, who, as Biihler shows, was the first to make 
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full use of its possibilities. But these ends could be accom- 
plished, one would think, in much shorter order and with less 
elaborate machinery than Biihler seems to have thought neces- 
sary. 
The bibliography is a strange one. No exception need be 
taken to the list of novels from Sidney’s Arcadia to Persuasion 
on which the study is based, but the literature on the novel, 
except for obvious general works, is limited to a few scattered 
theses and articles, most of them German, and the reading on 
Jane Austen herself has been limited apparently to the biog- 
raphies of J. E. Austen-Leigh and William Austen, and the 
work of Léonie Villard and Guy Rawlence—the latter a popular 
two-shilling hand-book. The author seems to have felt that he 
could ignore the long list of books and articles on Jane Austen 
by English and American critics from Goldwin Smith to Lord 
David Cecil. Thus we have a German thesis which is erected 
on a scaffolding of a few general works and of other German 
theses. If the ‘“‘Erlebte Rede”’ were treated in a narrowly tech- 
nical fashion this might be allowable, but here much is made of 
historical background and the author’s personality and milieu. 

The book could do with a much more careful proof reading. 
The copious citations in English are peppered with errors far 
beyond the generous allowance one would naturally make, and 
in the bibliography the confusion of Spitzer and Lerch and the 
misprinting ‘‘Rawlenn’”’ for Rawlence are rather irritating, be- 
sides making one wonder what a thorough checking would 
reveal. 

J. T. HILLHovUsE 
University of Minnesota 


THE YALE EpiTion oF Horace WALPOLE’s CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by W. S. Lewis. Volumes 1-11. Walpole’s Correspond- 
ence with the Rev. William Cole. Edited by W. S. Lewis 
and A. Dayle Wallace. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press. 1937. 


The Walpole-Cole letters, which form the first two volumes 
of the Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, are 
to be followed late this spring by six volumes comprising the 
correspondence with Mme. du Deffand, edited by W. S. Lewis 
and Warren H. Smith. The ambitious project just begun will 
eventually extend to thirty or forty volumes, and is expected 
to require ten or twelve years for completion. Mr. Lewis, who 
has been collecting and studying Walpolian material for many 
years, is well qualified for his task; moreover, he is not working 
single-handed. In editing each of the longer correspondences he 
will be assisted by one or more sub-editors; and he is being 
aided also by an advisory committee consisting at present of 
seven Yale professors, among them Chauncey Tinker, Frederick 
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Pottle, Wallace Notestein, and Albert Feuillerat, and eight 
Englishmen, including R. W. Chapman and Leonard Whibley. 
Mr. Lewis’s plan is to publish, by correspondences, not only 
the complete body of Walpole’s surviving letters, but all dis- 
coverable letters to him as well. Whatever may be the reader’s 
opinion of this plan of publication when the entire series has 
appeared, the plan is eminently justified in the Cole volumes. In 
their readability alone these letters greatly exceed expectation. 
True, the chief topics discussed are only two: English antiqui- 
ties, in which Walpole was highly and Cole almost exclusively 
interested; and the gout, with which both were afflicted. But 
Walpole is delightful no matter what his topic may be; and the 
letters of the author of the Blecheley Diary and the Journey to 
Paris are almost as entertaining, and include a minimum of 
dead (though not valueless) wood, such as an occasional list of 
corrections of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, Catalogue of En- 
gravers, or other works. Walpole’s letters (and this will be 
equally true of those in later volumes) are seen in an entirely 
new light when read with the other side of the correspondence. 
In previous editions they too often seem mere literary essays. 
Surely it is an advantage to be reminded that they once served 
the purpose of letters, and to be able to read them as such. 
The text is taken from photostats of the origina] manuscripts 
in the British Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The annotation has been carefully planned, and has been exe- 
cuted with remarkable thoroughness. Each letter is preceded by 
a description which includes its location in the manuscripts and 
any other available information, such as the address, postmark, 
frank, or memoranda written by Cole on the cover. The foot- 
notes, which are not lacking in literary quality though written 
in a concise or even condensed style, are numerous. Biographical 
notes on well-known persons are properly restricted to mere 
identification; but obscure people who appear prominently in 
the correspondence are annotated with full information. Many 
of the longer notes are variant readings from Cole’s copies of his 
own letters, or other illustrative extracts from Cole’s voluminous 
manuscripts. If any fault can be found with the editorial 
method, it is in the index, where the alphabetical arrangement 
of the analysis of each article, according to the first word of the 
sub-heading even if it is only a particle or preposition, presents 
a neat appearance, but fails to facilitate reference. Still, the 
index is not difficult to use, for, no article being very long and 
each sub-heading beginning on a new line, the eye can quickly 
pick out what it wants. We ought to be thankful for any index 
at all. Too often the professional subscriber to a work of this 
nature must regretfully allow the early volumes to accumulate 
dust on an inaccessible shelf, knowing them to be almost useless 
for reference until the appearance of a promised general index. 
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The volumes have been handsomely designed by Carl Rollins, 
who however has not sacrificed utility to beauty. The typog- 
raphy is such that the text of the letters is readily separable from 
the editorial apparatus, so that the reader who comes to these 
volumes merely for Walpole and Cole is in no way hampered. 
There is a generous number of illustrations, beautifully repro- 
duced. 

CHARLES H. BENNETT 
Yale University 


SAMUEL JoOHNSON’s PreFaces & Depications. By Allen T. 
Hazen. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 


Here is a book filled with those minute events of literary 
history that Johnson described as not only tedious and trouble- 
some to adjust but of little use.! Not so Dr. Hazen. He demon- 
strates a remarkable avidity for bibliographical minutiae and 
prefers the unending fascination of the byways of descriptive 
bibliography to broad generalizations or even the literary as- 
pects of his facts. “The most exciting discovery,” he says, “that 
a bibliographer can make, in normal circumstances, is the 
presence of a cancel in a book.’” In all his study he recalls no 
pleasanter moment than that of the discovery of the important 
cancel of the last leaf in Kennedy’s Chronology.’ This biblio- 
graphical evidence he uses in support of Boswell’s assertion, 
made on internal evidence, that the concluding paragraph is un- 
doubtedly of Johnson’s composition.‘ 

In general, however, Dr. Hazen leaves the reader to make 
what use he will of his discoveries. They are not the basis of his 
proposed additions to Johnsonian bibliography, and the four 
doubtful items are supported or rejected on stylistic grounds 
rather than on his new circumstantial evidence. “Of this new 
information much is safely tucked into the bibliographical notes 
which are appended to the descriptions.’’* Some of it is trivial 
and irrelevant to the study of Johnson. For example, there is a 
quotation from a letter of Hume, criticizing the fourth wife of 
a former owner of a copy of the Preceptor for checking her second 
husband’s laudable hobby of planting trees.* As Dr. Hazen says, 
“such disparate and discursive material as this which I have 
studied is at times less tractable in the hands of a student [than 
the first edition of Percy’s Reliques], though there are com- 
pensatory advantages.””” 

Bibliographical descriptions make up most of the book: 
titles, signatures, pagination, format, watermarks, chain lines, 
typography, errors, catchwords, cancels, editions, reprints, etc. 
The items are not arranged chronologically but ‘“‘beat the dull 


! P. xi. Dr. Hazen quotes only the first, but both are from the life of Dryden. 
2 P. xv. 3 Pp. xvi, 75. * Ibid. §P. xiii. *Pp. 175. TP. xii. 
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round of the alphabet” through the names of authors, editors, 
and books to which Johnson contributed dedications, introduc- 
tions, advertisements, or the like. The transcriptions of the 
titles indicate line divisions, which as the author says are un- 
important in this period, but they obliterate the original 
capitalization, which is at least characteristic. Each description 
is introduced with an account of the author or editor, his con- 
nection with Johnson, evidence of authorship, and other 
miscellaneous matter. At long last the text of Johnson’s con- 
tribution is printed in small type—unless the author has elected 
to leave it out. 

For Dr. Hazen’s purpose is rather to describe books that are 
“not always at hand” than to bring together conveniently all 
the prefaces and dedications acknowledged by Johnson or at- 
tributed to him; and his decisions are somewhat arbitrary. He 
has “purposely excluded” Johnson’s prefaces to his own works 
and the dedication which he wrote for the printer for Lobo’s 
Voyages, and the prefaces in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the lat- 
ter on the ground that Johnson’s connection with that work 
deserves separate study.* The introduction for the London 
Chronicle (1757), which is omitted, may be more readily acces- 
sible than the preliminary address for the Literary Magazine 
(1756) and a similar introduction and an essay “Of the Duty of 
a Journalist’”’ for the Universal Chronicle (1758), which are in- 
cluded.® But it is also more important both as stating a definite 
literary policy for which Johnson was responsible and as his 
earliest acknowledged contribution to a London newspaper.!® 
Besides it would be very convenient to have the three together, 
especially if arranged in sequence. The preface to Rolt’s Dic- 
tionary of Trade and Commerce (1756) is omitted since it contains 
no textual problems and to save space." Yet seventeen pages 
are given to the less interesting introduction to The World Dis- 
played (1759), which was reprinted in the same collection, al- 
though the Rolt preface was the occasion of a significant 
explanation, which Dr. Hazen quotes: 


Sir, I never saw the man and never read the book. The booksellers wanted 
a Preface to a Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very well what such 
a Dictionary should be, and I wrote a Preface accordingly.” 


®§ P. xiii. 

* According to Dr. Hazen the first was reprinted in Davies’s Miscellaneous 
and Fugitive Pieces and reproduced in facsimile in the catalogue of Mr. Adam’s 
library, in Morison’s English Newspaper, and in Turberville’s Johnson’s England ; 
the preface to the second was reprinted in Johnson’s Works, 1788; and the first 
page of the last in facsimile in Morison’s book. 

” D. N. Smith: “The Newspaper” in Johnson’s England, t1, 346. 
1 P. 200. 2 P. 199. 
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In fact many Johnsonian students are likely not to be pleased 
with this book because there is too little of Johnson in it. And 
they may not agree that those dedications are best which are 
addressed to “all the Royal Family round”’ but may value most 
highly qualities that are equally apparent on the humblest oc- 
casions: appropriateness and tact and the almost dramatic 
skill with which author, book, and person addressed are dis- 
played with suitable modesty, design, and esteem by the unseen 
master of the little show. 

CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


BALLAD Opera. By Edmond McAdoo Gagey. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. xii+259. 


A book on eighteenth-century ballad opera has long been 
due, and it is certain that Mr. Gagey’s survey will meet a definite 
need. The author has here gone far towards determining both 
the historic interest and the intrinsic value of a dramatic form 
which meant much to its own age and exerted no slight influence 
on later theatrical endeavor. His task was not an easy one. 
Ballad operas assumed many shapes and pursued several ends: 
some, following Gay’s original effort, explored the realms of 
low life, others breathed the fantastic air of pastoral; some were 
farcically inclined, others, deeper set, essayed to ridicule con- 
temporary social follies and the misdemeanors of politicians. 
Such diversity renders a clear historical account difficult, but 
Mr. Gagey, in spite of a certain tendency towards repetition, 
has succeeded, by careful chapter arrangement, in keeping his 
sense of direction. The origins—native, French and Italian—are 
well surveyed and the general range of the type, from the im- 
pertinently novel Beggar’s Opera of 1728 to the last tattered 
relics of the forties, is outlined in a convenient manner. 

Perhaps only one matter of major interest will be found 
lacking in this volume. While the ballad opera is here well 
examined, comparatively little attempt has been made to relate 
it either to the spiritual needs of its time or to similar develop- 
ments in the theatres of other generations. Obviously, the mood 
which brought The Beggar’s Opera to birth is akin to that which 
has more recently produced Of Thee I Sing, As Thousands Cheer 
and I’d Rather Be Right. Its true vitality lay in its gay satire and 
in its trenchant topicality. The failure to regard eighteenth- 
century ballad operas in this light leads towards a slight weak- 
ness in those sections of his study which Mr. Gagey devotes to 
the decay and disappearance of the form. To say that the per- 
fection of The Beggar’s Opera prohibited any possibility of fur- 
ther progress cannot, it seems, be accepted as a complete and 
satisfying explanation of the strange fact that a new theatrical 
genre which made all London flock to Lincoln’s Inn Fields should, 
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in little more than a decade, have vanished utterly. Maybe such 
considerations were deliberately excluded from Mr. Cagey’s 
sphere of investigation, but, before we can appreciate the ballad 
opera aright, they must be carefully examined. 

As a reference work, no less than as an historical account, 
this book will have value for students of the eighteenth-century 
theatre—that value being increased by the useful bibliography 
of published ballad operas and the serviceable list of relevant 
critical studies. These bibliographies add significance to a 
volume which is likely to remain for some time an authoritative 
survey. ALLARDYCE NICOLL 

Yale University 


WILLIAM SOMERSET MAvuGHAm: A Stupy oF TECHNIQUE AND 
LITERARY Sources. By Claude Searcy MclIver. Philadel- 
phia, 1936. Pp. 102. 


Scholarship calls for precision, logic, and some notion of 
what constitutes evidence. Criticism calls for definitions, stand- 
ards, discrimination. Dr. McIver would trace sources. Maugham 
and Wilde are “both keen students of feminine psychology,” 
for they both “recognize the feminine nature as irrational, 
often selfish, but frequently charming,’ while Maugham clearly 
shows “‘the essential nobility of feminine character.” One might 
infer that a “‘keen student of” masculine psychology would 
find that the masculine nature is rational, often unselfish, but 
frequently unattractive, and on the whole essentially ignoble. 
Also, that of any two writers who could be so penetrating on the 
subject of males, one of them must have been influenced by the 
other. Maugham was a great traveller and his stories are largely 
laid in foreign places. The Oriental characters are “realistic and 
accurately drawn,” though no evidence is given to support this 
assertion. Maugham and Maupassant both wrote long and 
short works of fiction, travel books, and several plays—striking 
and unparalleled likeness in scope! But what about Arnold 
Bennett or Henry James? Maupassant and Maugham were 
both “realists” in their choice of material and handling of it. 
Dr. McIver does not tell us what this realism is that we hear 
so much about. Is Dreiser a realist, and is he a disciple of 
Maupassant? Maugham and Maupassant are both technicians 
and concerned with verisimilitude, and this they secure, one 
gathers, by telling the story in the first person. Well, that is 
something! That Maugham is “keenly observant of odors and 
sounds” is proved by a passage of some length in which the 
sole reference to sounds is “flies buzzing”’ and the sole reference 
to odors is a single use of that word together with the adjective 
“heavy.” Is this a study of technique? Is this scholarship? Is 
this accepted in our graduate schools in partial fulfilment, etc.? 

JosepH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 
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Tue SAGAS OF ICELANDERS (ISLENDINGA Sd6cuR). A Supple- 
ment to Bibliography of the Icelandic Sagas and Minor 
Tales. By Halldér Hermannsson. Ithaca, New York. 1935. 
Pp. viiit+113. Islandica, Vol. xxtv. 


The Bibliography to which this number is a supplement 
appeared in 1908 as volume 1 of the Islandica series, the very 
useful and excellently edited books on Old and Modern Ice- 
landic literature, language, history, cartography, periodical 
publications, and Icelandic personalities, issued by the Cor- 
nell University Press. Something like half of the total number 
are bibliographical issues, in which the various types of early 
documents or periods of the later literature, and writers in the 
more recent era are dealt with in separate volumes. Such bib- 
liographies were badly needed, and some of them have been 
found to be welcome helps in the Icelandic work in universities 
in this country, and no doubt also elsewhere. I mention espe- 
cially the Bibliography of the Sagas of the Kings of Norway, the 
Mythical-Heroic Sagas, Icelandic Books of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Bibliography of the Eddas, Old Icelandic Literature, and 
the Catalogue of the Runic Literature in the Willard Fiske 
Icelandic Collection. But various other matters have been 
treated also, as The Story of Griselda in Iceland, a biography of 
Eggert Olafsson, and a volume on Icelandic Manuscripts. And 
the present volume is a worthy companion piece to its predeces- 
sors in the series. 

The works in this case are grouped under the following 
heads: 1, Collections and Selections; 1, Individual Sagas and 
Tales; 111, Works on the Literature, History, and Civilization 
of the Period. Under 1 the major part B lists translations and 
reviews of these, arranged by language. But 11, individual Sagas 
and Tales, also represents chiefly translations, which here, how- 
ever, is set separately as being translations of whole works. This 
is better than in the 1908 Bibliography, where editions and 
translations were listed together. Personally I would have pre- 
ferred an arrangement by which 1 would include only collec- 
tions in the original, and m, Translations: A, Individual Sagas 
and Tales; B, Selections. 

The 1908 number has 126 pages, the present 109. There is 
a suggestion in this that there has been an extensive growth of 
interest in the Family sagas and the Pettir since 1908. So there 
has, I am sure, just as there has in other aspects of Old Norse 
study. But it should be noted in this connection that the pres- 
ent number is not entirely limited to publications since 1908; 
forty-five of the items under translations are of works that had 
appeared before 1909. Apparently these are accessions to the 
Fiske Icelandic Library since 1908. From the statement in the 
last paragraph of the Preface it is seen that the Bibliography is 
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intended to be complete for the subject and the period covered. 
That is the only way to make the bibliographies truly informing 
and valuable. 

The growth of interest in the Islendinga sogur and the 
pettir is perhaps indicated by the two bibliographies if used 
correctly. As to scholarly interest: the extent of research ap- 
pearing in books and articles in many different countries (a 
few of these now for the first time) give some indication. As to 
popular interest: the number of sagas and shorter tales trans- 
lated, the languages of translation, and the new translation made 
in the last three decades, the information is good so far as it 
goes, but may be very misleading. For obviously the countries 
that already by 1908 had a very large body of translations, like 
Denmark, or a considerable body like England and Germany, 
would no longer need so many new ones; and there are other 
considerations. It would be necessary also to have a record of 
sales; of course we have no information on this. So, anent the 
evidence of translations, I shall content myself with saying 
that increases are greatest in Germany and Norway; next in 
France, Poland, and Finland; and for the first time Dutch and 
Czechish appear in the lists. The sagas that claim the first place 
in scholarly and popular interest seem now to be in order: the 
Eigla, the Njdla, Eiriks saga rauda, the Landnamabék; and 
the Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu. 

GEoRGE T. FLom 














BRIEF MENTION 


The first number of the 1936 issues of Svenska Landsmdl 
ock svenskt folkliv, which is Livr. 217 of Archives des Traditions 
Populaires Suédoises, contains the concluding pages, and three 
charts, of Julius Swenning’s Folkmdlet i Listers Hdrad i Blek- 
inge. Ljudlira ock Formldra. This rather monumental work on 
a south Swedish dialect begun in 1917 is perhaps the most ex- 
tensive investigation yet published on any Scandinavian dia- 
lect. The large work by Amund B. Larsen on Sognemdlene in 
Western Norway (648 folio pages), also a work of the first im- 
portance, actually has more pages, but is planned on entirely 
different lines, being descriptive in plan, while Swenning’s is a 
treatise on linguistic historical lines. The main part of this 
work, to page 410, gives a history of the sounds, traced from 
their origin; then follows a discussion of the vowels in different 
positions, and an exposition of the different degrees of ex- 
piratory force, acute and grave accent, and circumflex accent 
(which occurs frequently in the dialect); finally the morphology 
is treated, pp. 475-548. Number 2 in the 1936 issues of Svenska 
Landsmdlen, begins Nils Sjédals investigations on Gammal kort 
stavelse i vdsterdalmdlen, as spoken in Transtrand, Lima, Malung, 
Appelbo, Jarna, Nas and Floda parishes. The publisher is P. A. 
Norstedt & Séner, Stockholm. 

G. 3. Fe 


Knud Knudsens Livsminner, published by H. Aschehoug, 
Oslo, represents selections from the author’s autobiographical 
notes left at his death; this volume deals with his childhood and 
youth; they have been issued by Bymialslaget, under the edi- 
torship of Professor Didrik A. Seip. Students of the language 
movement in Norway will find much in it of interest, Knudsen 
had his own ideas about how the language of Norway should be 
reformed, and they were quite different from Aasen’s. In the 
last chapter, pp. 185-188, “ Mit malstrevs ophav,” he touches on 
this. They are some ‘‘Optegnelser”’ which led to his writing the 
book Den landsgyldige uttale published in 1876. Knudsen’s “Op- 
tegnelser’’ are very readable, especially such chapters as: ‘1854. 
Fottreiser i studentarene,” and those recounting experiences on 
later such journeys. And at one point or another most of the 
personages prominent in his day are brought into the narrative. 
The Register at the end of the volume give mentions of some 
375 names from the preceding pages, and most are Knudsen’s 
contemporaries. 

G. T. F. 


The firm of Max Niemeyer in Halle a.S. has recently issued, 
as a fifth edition, a reprint of the Ausgabe letzter Hand (1920) 
of Hermann Paul’s classic, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte 
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(428 pages, 14 Marks in cloth). Unlike the 1920 printing, this 
edition is on excellent white paper. Although it is an unaltered 
reproduction of the fourth edition in some sort of anastatic 
reprint, it is so well done that the reader scarcely notices that 
it is not from newly set types. This makes available again a 
work which one of its friends, Prof. Albert Leitzmann (in the 
introduction to Der kleine Benecke, Halle, 1934) includes among 
three books that the serious student of Middle High German 
must have (in addition to Paul’s grammar and W. Haver’s 
Handbuch der erklérenden Syntax). In Prof. Leitzmann’s words: 
“die drei genannten Biicher sollte jeder germanistische Student 
besitzen, immer zur Hand haben und kapitelweise oder im 
ganzen stindig immer wieder studieren.”’ 
C. A. WILLIAMS 
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